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PREFACE 


% 


THE political consequences of the war, together with a 
sequence of extraordinary archeological activities, record 
of which is concisely presented by Professor Garstang 


on pages 449-482, have rendered necessary the entire 


rewriting of this Handbook to Palestine, Syria, and 
Mesopotamia. 

For its preparation many authentic works have been 
consulted, and the Bibliography at the end of the book 
may be considered as a record of these, and as evidence 
of the extent of our indebtedness. It has been found, 
of course, that authorities are sometimes in conflict over 
the question of particular sites of antiquity, and we have 
sought not only to give the most generally accepted 
version of things, but also to suggest alternatives where 
these are justified. 

Perhaps equally difficult has been the choice of 
suitable spelling for the ancient and modern names in 
the countries under review. As far as possible, one 
standard has been followed, but where this has conflicted 
with a popular form, the latter has been accepted. 

Finally, errors both of commission and omission have 
doubtless crept into the handbook; in the detection 
and setting right of these we shall be grateful for any 
assistance that travellers may feel able to give us from 


their own knowledge. 
THE EDITOR 
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i PART I 
INTRODUCTORY 


(1) Season ; (2) Routes ; (3) Methods of Travel—(a) Railways, 
(b) Motor Transport, (c) Carriages and Donkeys, (d) Camp- 
ing, (e) Escorted Parties from London, (f) Independent 
Tours with Private Dragomans:—I. Lower Palestine, 
II. Galilee, III. Galilee and Syria; (4) Hotels; (5) Pass- 
ports ; (6) Customs ; (7) Dress; (8) Money; (9) Weights 
and Measures; (10) Post and Telegraphs; (11) Antiquities ; 
(12) Baggage Insurance ; (13) Baksheesh ; (14) Moslem, 
Orthodox, and Jewish Calendars; (15) Geographical 
Features :—Climate—Flora—Fauna—Political Divisions 
—Population—History—Religions. 


PRELIMINARY INFORMATION 


(1) Season.—Spring is the pleasantest season for 
travelling in Palestine and Syria; vegetation is then 
fresh and exuberant, and the scenery is at its best. Of 
late years the autumnal months, October and November, 
have been very favourable, but from March to the end 
of May is unquestionably the most delightful period. A 
voyage up the Nile may be conveniently linked up with 
either a spring or autumn tour, and now that Egypt has 
become the principal highway to Palestine, many travellers 
find it convenient to combine Cairo and the Nile with 
their tour in the Holy Land. By selecting December, 
January, or February for the Nile voyage the traveller can 
visit Palestine in March, April, or May ; transversely, the 
autumn tour in Palestine enables the Nile journey to 
be made in December. The most interesting period for 
a visit to Jerusalem is round about the orthodox Easter 
week, as it enables the traveller to be present at the very 
remarkable services of the Eastern Churches in the Holy 
Sepulchre, as well as to see the Moslem festivals of Neby 
Musa, and the Jewish Passover, which generally fall at 
about the same time. Of course, with proper precautions, 
a visit to Palestine and Syria is practicable at any time 
throughout the year, and the tours which Thos. Cook 
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& Son arrange for educationalists during the summer 
vacation are accomplished without any ill consequences. 


(2) Routes. Now that Palestine is connected with 
Egypt by railway (see below), it is no longer necessary 
to enter the country by sea and undergo the ordeal of 
landing at Jaffa. The traveller may journey to. Egypt 
the whole way by sea, or he may use one of the quicker 
trans-continental routes. 


All Sea Route.—From its directness, and the benefit to 
health invariably derived from a voyage of twelve to 
fourteen days, the all sea route has much to commend it. 
The principal services are from London, Liverpool, and 
Southampton. 

Trans-Continental Routes.—lf the traveller decide to use 
one of the trans-continental routes he may embark 
at Marseilles, Toulon, Genoa, Venice, Naples, Trieste, 


or Brindisi. The sea passage to Egypt from these ports 
varies from two to five days. 


Entering by Sea.—There are regular and frequent sailings 
by numerous lines of steamers from English, Continental, 
and Egyptian ports to Jaffa, Haifa, and Beyrout, should 
the traveller wish to enter Palestine or Syria by sea. 

The choice of routes to Egypt and Palestine being 
almost unlimited, travellers are recommended to apply 
to Thos. Cook & Son for full details and the latest 
information as to fares, dates, and hours of sailing. 


(3) Methods of Travel.—Travel in Palestine has 
been facilitated very considerably since the Great War 


by the development of railways and the building of proper 
high roads (see accompanying map) 


(a) Railways.—There is rapid communication with 
Egypt, and an efficient railway system connects the chief 
cities of the country. Through trains with dining and 
sleeping cars leave Kantara East, on the Suez Canal 
every weekday for Jerusalem and Haifa. The journey 
to either place occupies about nine hours. From 
Lydda Junction the line branches south-east to Jerusalem 
and north-west to Jaffa. From Tul Keram, on the direct 
line to Haifa, a branch goes to Nablus (Shechem) and runs 
north to Afulé. From Haifa a line runs through the 
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een of Esdraelon via Afulé and Semakh on the Sea of 
Galilee to Dera’a, and there links up with the Hedjaz 

_ railway, which runs north to Damascus, and south via 

Amman, the capital of Transjordania, to Ma’an, the 
present terminus and the nearest station to Petra. 
Damascus is connected by rail with Beyrout, and also 
with Baalbek by a branch line from Reyak. Other 
branch lines connect Beersheba with Rafa on the main 
line to Egypt, and Acre with Haifa. 


_ (b) Motor Transport.—Throughout the War and under 
the British Administration which has succeeded it, the 
roads of Palestine have been enormously improved, so 
that motoring is now practicable almost on an equality 
with European States. Motor cars have revolutionised 
travel in the Holy Land, and they are now used both 
for long and short tours. 

Roads suitable for motoring connect the following 
places :— 

Jerusalem—Bethany— Jericho. 

Jerusalem—Bethlehem—Solomon’s Pools—Hebron—al 

Dhaheriyeh—Beersheba. 

Jerusalem—Ramleh—Lydda— Jaffa. 

Jerusalem—N dablus—Nazareth—Tiberias. 

Haifa—Nazareth—Tiberias. 

Tiberias—Safed—E1 Kuneitra—Damascus. 

Damascus—Lebanon—Beyrout, 

Tripoli—Beyrout—Sidon—Tyre—Haifa. 


(c) Carriages and Donkeys.—Victorias drawn by two or 
three horses abreast can be supplied when this mode of 
travel is preferred. Donkeys are generally used on short 
excursions outside the walls of Jerusalem. 


(d) Camping.—The need for camping has, of course, 
been much reduced by the construction of railways and 
_ good metallic roads. It is still essential, however, for 
tours east of the Jordan, Petra, etc. Application should 
be made to Thos. Cook & Son, who have had over fifty 
years’ unique experience in this delightful method of 
travel in the Holy Land. 
(e) Escorted Parties.—In a country where the mode of 
life, language, and customs differs so widely from any- 
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thing to which Europeans are accustomed, companionship 
in travel possesses many advantages. The parties from 
London, escorted from beginning to end by experienced 
couriers, with the assistance in Palestine of the ablest 
Dragomans in the country, have long enjoyed considerable 
popularity and are still a chief feature in Palestine travel. 
Illustrated pamphlets fully describing these parties are 
issued each season. 


(f) Independent Tours with Private Dragomans.—It 
is practically impossible to travel in Palestine inde- 
pendently in the strict sense of that word. A Drago- 
man is absolutely essential, and it is incumbent on the 
traveller to see that he does not get into the hands of 
irresponsible Arabs and others whose only aim may be 
to get his money. Independent tours of every character, 
accompanied by a private Dragoman, can be arranged. 
The three following tours are found to meet the require- 
ments of large numbers of independent travellers, and are 
given here to show what may now be accomplished in 
a limited time. 

The order of sightseeing may be varied in any way 
more convenient, and the tours may be shortened or 
extended as required. The Dragoman is at the 
traveller's disposal the whole of the time. 


I. Lower Palestine. — Jerusalem, Mount of Olives, 
Jericho, Dead Sea, Jordan, Bethany, Bethlehem.— 
54 days. 

Day of Arrival, Afternoon. — Visit the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, the Muristan or Hospital of Knights of 
St john, German Church of St Saviour, the Russian 
Hospice and Chapel. 

ist Day, Morning. — Visit the Dome of the Rock, 
Mosque El-Aksa, Church of St Anne and Pool of Bethesda 
Via Dolorosa, Ecce Homo Arch, and Sisters of Zion, etc. ; 

Afternoon.—Motor or carriage drive to St Stephen’s 
Church, Garden Tomb, Tombs of the Kings and Mount 
of Olives. 

2nd Day, Morning.—Leave Jerusalem’ by motor for 
Jericho, Dead Sea, and Jordan (lunch at Jericho). Return 
via Bethany to Jerusalem. 


The visit to Jericho, etc., can be made in 1} 
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days by carriage if desired, spending the night at the 
Hotel at Jericho. 
3rd Day, Morning.—Visit the sights on Mount Zion, 
the Armenian Convent and Church, through Zion Gate 
to the Palace of Caiaphas, Tomb of David, Place of 
the Last Supper, German Church of the Dormition of 
Mary. 
Afternoon.—Motor or carriage drive to Bethlehem 
and back. 
4th Day, Morning.—Donkey ride around the city walls, 
including Aceldama, or Potters’ Field, Garden of Geth- 
semane, and Virgin’s Tomb. 
Afternoon.—Visit the Jews’ Wailing Place, Robinson's 
Arch, and Dr Schick’s models of the Temple. 
5th Day, Morning.—Motor to ’Ain Karem and back. 
Trains for Egypt leave Jerusalem daily at 8.15 a.m. 
(except Sundays). 


Il. Galilee. — Nablus, Samaria, Nazareth, Tiberias, 
Haifa.—5 days. 

ist Day.—By motor-car from Jerusalem to Nazareth, 
via Nablus, Sebastieh (Samaria), and Jenin. 

and Day.—To Tiberias via Cana. 

3rd Day.—At Tiberias. Boat to Capernaum. 

4th Day.—Cross the Lake to Semakh ; entrain for Haifa. 

5th Day.—At Haifa, with carriage drive to Mount 
Carmel. 

Trains for Jerusalem and Egypt leave Haifa at 
8 a.m. daily (except Sundays). 


Ill. Galilee and Syria. — Nablus, Tiberias, Semakh, 
Damascus, Baalbek, Beyrout.—g days. 

1st to 3rd Day.—By motor car from Jerusalem to 
Tiberias as Galilee Tour No. II. 

4th Day.—By boat to Semakh and entrain for Damascus. 
(Or motor all the way to Damascus via Safed and El 
Kuneitra. ) 

5th and 6th Days.—At Damascus, visiting the “ Street 
called Straight.” House of Judas, Great Mosque, Bazaars, 
and Museum. Two carriage drives. 

7th Day.—By railway to Baalbek. Visit the ruins. 

8th Day.—By railway to Beyrout. ; 

gth Day.—At Beyrout. Drive to the Dog River. 
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The return from Beyrout may be made either by steamer 
to Port Said or by motor via Sidon and Tyre to Haifa, 
thence by train to Jerusalem or Egypt. — 


(4) Hotels.—Hotel accommodation in Palestine and 
Syria, although it cannot yet be said to have attained the 
level of the European or Egyptian standard, has never- 
theless been vastly improved under the new regime. The 
hotels used on the routes of the preceding tours are all 
built on modern sanitary lines; they will be found both 
clean and comfortable, and the cooking can be relied 
upon. The following are the principal hotels in the 
country :— 


Jerusalem.—Grand New Hotel (inside Jaffa Gate) ; 
Hotel Allenby (Jaffa Road); Hensman’s Hotel 
(near Post Office); Central Hotel (old City) ; 
St John’s Hotel (old City). 


Jericho.—Hotel Bellevue ; Jordan Hotel. 


Jaffa—Jerusalem Hotel; Cliff Hotel; Kaminetz 
Hotel. 


Tel-Aviv.—Herzlia Hotel; Ben Nahom’s Hotel; Barash 
Hotel. 


Tiberias.—Hotel Tiberias. 
Nazareth—Galilee Hotel. 


Haifa.—Nassar Hotel; Herzlia Hotel; Carmel Hotel ; 
New Hotel. 


_ Damascus.—Grand Hotel Victoria; Hotel Palmyra; 
Hotel d’Orient ; Damascus Palace Hotel. 


Baalbek—Grand New Hotel; Villa Khaouan. 


Beyrout—Hotel d’Orient ; Hotel Royal; Hotel Metro- 
pole. 


(5) Passports.—A passport is necessary for travel in 
Palestine and Syria. An existing passport, even when 
valid for the British Empire, must be specially endorsed 
for Egypt, Palestine, and Syria; and when journeying 
into Turkish Syria, a special Turkish visa is essential. It is 
advisable that British subjects should obtain passports 
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before leaving England. Thos. Cook & Son will obtain 
passports with all the necessary visas on application. 
The regulation form of application will be forwarded on 
request. 


(6) Customs.—Customs examination of passengers’ 
hand baggage takes place between Rafa and Gaza on the 
Kantara-Haifa train, and at Kantara West station on 
the Haifa-Jerusalem-Kantara train. Similar examination 
is carried out on the Syrian frontier at Semakh. On 
entering the country from the sea at Jaffa, Haifa, and 
Beyrout, examination takes place at those ports. 


| 
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(7) Dress.—Clothing usually worn on a tour any- 
_ where else in spring or autumn is appropriate for Palestine 
in those seasons; due consideration, however, must be 
given to the large part which motoring now plays in 
travel. There is nothing better for travelling in than 
a suit of Scotch tweed, supplemented by an ulster or other 
warm overcoat and a good waterproof. A felt hat is 
usually enough protection against the sun, and is the 
most comfortable head-wear for motoring. A suit of 
dark material for wearing on special occasions and an 
evening dress suit should not be forgotten. 

Ladies are recommended to take a good woollen costume ; 
one or two others of light texture ; light but warm under- 
clothing; a serviceable dark skirt, a waterproof, a dust 
cloak, and a blue or green veil. 


(8) Money and Coinage.—Travellers are recom- 
mended to carry the money they require on the journey 
in Travellers’ Cheques issued by Thos. Cook & Son, as these 
afford great security, and can be cashed readily. Travellers’ 
Cheques are issued for sums of £20 and upwards (in cheques, 
£20, £10, and £5 each), and Letters of Credit for sums 
of £100 and upwards. Foreign moneys can be obtained 
from the head office and principal branches of the firm, 
who, having branch offices and correspondents in_ all 
parts of the East, are in a position to offer special facilities 
to travellers for the arrangement of all matters connected 
with Foreign Banking and Exchange. 

There is no Palestinian currency. Legal tender consists 
of notes issued by the National Bank of Egypt, Egyptian 
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silver and nickel coins, and the English gold sovereign, 
which is reckoned at 97.50 piastres. The Egyptian 


Egyptian Silver and Nickel Coinage. 


Silver 20-piastre piece Silver. 10-piastre piece. 


Value, 25. ofd. 

Value, 4s 123d. 
Silver. 5-piastre piece. 

Silver. 2-piastre 


Silver. I-piastre 
piece. 


piece. 


Value, 54 Value, Is. o}d. Value, 2}. 


Nickel. 1-piastre piece; Nickel. Half-piastre _ sae 
z.e., ‘‘piastre tariff” piece ; t.é., the Nickel, 2 millims. ‘ eae 
or “big piastre ” “little piastre.” Nickel. 1 millim 


Value, one half- Value, one far 
penny. (:omill.= thing or four 
1 piastre.) paras. 


pound ({E) contains 100 piastres, and each piastre con- 
tains 10 milliémes. A piastre, which is called a piastre 


tariff (P.T.), is worth 23d. and a milliéme jd. Silver 
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coins are the viydl, or dollar, which is worth 20 piastres 
(4/14), the half and quarter rival, worth ro and 5 piastres 
respectively, and the two-piastre and one-piastre pieces. 
Nickel coins are pieces of I, 2, 5, and ro milliémes re- 
spectively. Turkish money is not accepted in Palestine, 
though it passes in Transjordania. 

_ The official currency in Syria is the Syrian Bank Note 
- issued by the Bank of Syria, under French Treasury 
control. The monetary unit is the Syrian pound, divided 
into 100 piastres (I piastre=20 centimes), which are 
exchangeable in Paris at the fixed rate of 20 francs to 
the pound. 
(9) Weights and Measures. — The weights and 
- measures used in Palestine are as follows : 


LENGTH AND AREA 


Cloth measure:—1 draa or pic=67 centimetres or 
26.38”. 

Building and land measure :—1 draa=75 centimetres 
or 29.53”. 


Land measure :—1 dunam=1I.600 sq. pics=919 Sq. 
metres or 23 acres (4.4 dunams=1I acre). 


WEIGHT 

1 dirhem=48.14 grains. 

t okka=400 dirhem=1.248 kilograms or 2.751 Ib. 

1 kanta (south)=100 rotls=225 okkas=288 kilo- 
grams or 634 |b. 

1 kanta (north) =100 rotls=200 okkas=256 kilograms 
or 564 lb. 

t rotl (south) =12 okkias=2.25 okkas=g00 dirhems= 
2.88 kilograms=6.34 lb. 

rt rotl (north)=.12 okkias=2 okkas=800 dirhems= 
2.56 kilograms=5.64 Ib. 


CAPACITY 
Wheat :—1 tebbeh (south) =2 midd=4 sa’a=8 ruba’ia 
= 23 kilos or 50.6 lb. 
Barley :—1 tebbeh (south) =16 okkas=20 kilograms 
or 44 lbs. 
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1 Galilee kele (north)=50 okkas=62.4 kilograms= 
1372.8 lb. 
I Jarra (oil measure)=16 okkas=22 litres=20.2 
kilograms. 
The metric system has been instituted by the Govern- 
ment, and its use regulated by ordinance; the local 
weights and measures are, however, still widely used. 


(10) Post and Telegraph.—The postal services of 
Palestine have now been reorganised on the system 
adopted by the British Post Office. Inland despatches 
are exchanged daily, in some cases twice daily, between 
all the principal towns. Despatches between Palestine 
and Egypt are exchanged daily, Sundays excepted ; 
between Palestine and Syria, thrice weekly by rail, supple- 
mented by steamer when available. Mails to the United 
Kingdom are forwarded by the weekly P. & O. mail 
steamer from Port Said and by all intermediate steamers 
leaving Port Said or Alexandria. There are at least two, 
generally more, despatches per week between Palestine 
and Europe. Inland postage rates are :— 

Letters not exceeding 20 gms., 5. milliémes; each 
additional 20 gms. or part thereof, 3 milliémes. Post- 
cards, 4 milliémes. Letter postage to foreign countries, 
including the British Empire, 13 milliémes for first 
20 gms.; 7 milliémes for each additional 20 gms. 
or part thereof. 

A fortnightly mail air service is maintained between 
Palestine and Mesopotamia (Iraq). 

The telegraphs and telephones of Palestine are operated 
by the Government, There is telegraphic communication 
between all the larger towns, and direct circuits exist 
between Jerusalem, Cairo, and Beyrout. Wireless com- 
munication with the United Kingdom and ships at sea 
is provided via Egypt. An extensive telephone service 
has been installed throughout the country. Telegraph 
rates are as follows :— 

Inland :—5 piastres for the first ten words and 1 
piastre for each additional two words or part thereof. 

Foreign :—Egypt and Syria, 8 piastres for the first 
eight words; 2 piastres for each additional two words 
or part thereof. 
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- United Kingdom (cable from Egypt) :—ordinary, 53 
milliémes per word ; deferred, 27 milli¢émes per word ; 
_ urgent, triple ordinary rates. 

United Kingdom (by wireless from Egypt) :—ordinary, 
4r millismes per word; deferred, 21 milliémes per 
word. Deferred rate telegrams must be written in 
plain language only. 


(11) Antiquities.—The removal of antiquities from 
Palestine is permitted only under special licence issued 
by the Inspector of Antiquities. A saleroom is at present 
housed in the Department of Antiquities at Jerusalem, 
at which reproductions of glass and pottery discovered in 
various excavations may be purchased. 


(12) Baggage Insurance.—Travellers in Palestine and 
Syria under the arrangements of Thos. Cook & Son can 
have their personal effects insured on payment of a small 
premium. This insurance coyers the articles specified 
by sea and land in all places and situations against the 
risk of damage by fire or sea-water, subject to the con- 
ditions stated in the policy. Insurance can be effected 
for amounts of {20 and upwards. Jewellery, if not placed 
in the registered baggage, can be covered by the insurance, 
but each article must be separately mentioned and 
separately valued. 


(13) Baksheesh.—This word, which is the equivalent 
of ‘‘ gratuity,” “ $1071.08 «5 pourboire,”’ literally means a 
“ sift,” and it will probably be the first word the traveller 
will hear when he lands in the East and the last as he 
leaves it. Those who render him the smallest service 
will demand baksheesh, as likewise will those who render 
him no service at all. No hard-and-fast rule can be 
laid down, for the simple reason that the generosity of 
benevolent men and women, which finds expression in 
indiscriminate alms-giving and charity, even when known 
to be misplaced, refuses to be curbed. If each traveller 
would make it a rule never to give baksheesh except for 
some positive service rendered worth the sum given, he 
‘would confer a boon upon the people and upon future 
travellers. 
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(14) Moslem, Orthodox, and Jewish Calendars.— 
The Mohammedan era dates from the Hegira, or flight of 
Mohammed from Mecca to Medina, which is said to have 
taken place on the night of the zoth June, 622 a.p. It 
was instituted by the Khalif Omar, and commences from 
the first day of the first Lunar month, Muharram (15th 
July, 622 A.p.). The years are lunar, consisting of twelve 
lunar months, each commencing with the approximate 
new moon, without any intercalation to keep them to 
the same season with respect to the sun, so that they 
retrograde through all the seasons in about 323 years. 
They are partitioned also into cycles of 30 years, 19 of 
which are common years of 354 days each, and the other 
II intercalary years, having an additional day added 
to the last month. To find the year of the Christian era 
corresponding to any Mohammedan (Hegira) date, deduct 
3 per cent. from the Mohammedan year and add 621.54 
to the result. Thus, take A.H. 1318: 


1318 1318 1278.46 
3 39-54 621.54 
39.54 1278.46 1900.00 


Orthodox Calendar.—The Holy Synod of the (Ecumeni- 
cal Patriarchate have now adopted the Gregorian calendar 
in place of the Julian calendar for fixed religious festivals, 
which will be put forward thirteen days. The Patriarchate 
adhere, however, to the system of calculation hitherto used 
by the Orthodox Church in determining the date of Easter, 
which will, therefore, continue to fall thirteen days behind 
that of the rest of Europe. 


Jewish Calendary—tThe Jewish year consists of twelve 
months, which are—Tishri (30 days), Heshvan (29 days), 
Kislev (30 days), Tevet (29 days), Shevat (30 days), Adar 
‘(29 days), Nisan (30 days), Eeyar (29 days), Sivan (30 
days), Tamuz (29 days), Ab (30 days), Elul (29 days). The 
ordinary year, though lunar, is made to agree with the 
solar year in the course of a cycle of 19 years by intro- 
ducing 7 leap years into one cycle. A leap year is an 
ordinary year with the addition of Adar B (30 days) 
The year 5683 began on the 23rd September 1922. ~ 
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Geographical Features.—For geographical purposes 
we may take the two mandated territories of Palestine 
and Syria as a unit, the former being merely a southerly 
continuation of the latter, without any geographical or 
geological distinction of consequence. The boundaries 


of our area may, therefore, be considered to commence on 


the north from a point just above Alexandretta, whence 
it runs east to the Amanus Range and then on until it 
meets the Euphrates. In the south it is an almost straight 
line from near Rafa, on the Mediterranean, to just east 
of Tabah, on the Red Sea. Its western boundary is the 
sea, but on the east it extends out into the desert, ending 
indeterminately among the sands. The political boundary 
between Syria and Palestine commences on the coast 
between Tyre and Acre, proceeds eastwards and north- 
wards to Metullah, and over the upper Jordan Valley to 
Banias, which falls within Syria ; thence it proceeds 
southward along foothills to the eastern shore of Lake 
Hileh and down the left bank of the Jordan and the 
eastern shore of the Lake of Galilee to the Wady Semakh ; 
from there it continues along the Yarmuk Valley, falls 
south to Nassib, and strikes east to meet its western 
boundary in the desert. 

Within this broadly defined geographical area, embracing 
Syria and Palestine, the relief is more or less uniform in 
spite of a somewhat involved appearance. The salient 
features are two parallel chains running north to south, 
and connecting the Cilician Taurus with the Red Sea. 
The western of these chains, called the Central, or 
Maritime Range, is for the most part a continuous line of 
mountain range and broken plain. It commences with 
the Amanus Mountains, and is continued southward 
by the Jebel el Akra’, whence it runs to the Nahr el Kebir 
(Eleutheros), achieving its most imposing aspect in the 
range of Lebanon. The main Lebanon ridge swings 
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S.S.W., reaching heights of from 6000 to 10,000 feet, 
and with its western slopes picturesquely diversified. 
Presently the chain swells on into Galilee, maintaining 
for a while its Lebanon characteristics, but losing these 
as it droops to low hills and suffers its continuity to be 
disturbed by the Plain of Esdraelon and the Valley of 
Jezreel, which together form the immemorial highway 
into Central Palestine. Our main system re-emerges, 
however, in the mountain ranges of Samaria and Judea, 
the former rising to 3000 feet at Mount Ebal near 
Nablus, and the latter with a maximum elevation of 
3270 feet. As the ridge goes southward beyond Hebron 
it begins to lose its familiar characteristics until at length 


7 


it is as arid as the desert into which it so incontinently | 


descends. 

Where they overlook the Jordan, the walls of this 
chain fall abruptly to the valley, their general slope 
being furrowed by steep and narrow gorges, which form 
the beds of winter torrents. The precipitous Wady Kelt, 
visible from the road when travelling from Jerusalem 
to Jericho, may be cited as an example of the-lateral 
valleys descending towards the west bank of- the 
Jordan. 

The second raised feature, which runs parallel with the 
central range, is interrupted in the north by the system of 
Anti-Lebanon, and thereafter is carried southward by an 


extensive series of accidented plateaux. Below Mount. 


Hermon it is characterised by a series of volcanic hills, 
while craters are likewise distinguished in the basaltic and 
lava formation of the Hauran. Extending southwards, 
our main line develops into the mountains of Gilead, which 
are partly wooded; the plateau then enlarges into the 
mountainous region of Moab, where a line of low hills 
shuts out the desert on the east. 

A glance at a map will reveal these parallel, north to 
south features clearly ; it will also show that the Western 
or central range is divided from the sea by a strip of plain 
—the Maritime Plain; and from its parallel eastern 
neighbour by an extraordinary rift in the earth—the so: 
called “ Syrian Depression.” Thus we have four distinct 
belts—the Maritime Plain, the central range, the great 
depression, and the eastern highlands. Of these features, 
the first and third require some description. 
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The Maritime Plain, which, north of Acre, is scarcely 
worthy the name, commences in earnest with a width of 
about four miles ; at Haifa it launches out into the fertile 
and historic Plain of Esdraelon, known also as Arma- 
geddon, which intersects the whole land. Carmel narrows 
it to something like two hundred yards ; but from Athlit 
southwards it gradually spreads, until at Gazait has ex- 
panded to a breadth of twenty miles. The whole plain is 
proverbially fertile, especially Esdraelon ; and at certain 
points there stretches inland from the low sandy coast a 
succession of corn-fields and pasture-lands which have 
supplied the commissariats of great armies from Rameses 
to Allenby. Innumerable wadies, or valleys, furrow the 
plain throughout its whole length. 

Crossing now the central range, already described, we 
descend to the “ Syrian Depression” ; this great feature, 
a deep hollow cleaving the land in two and maintaining 
an almost straight line from north to south, has its highest 
level at Baalbek, where the two rivers Orontes and Litani 
commence their seaward course. At first it is little more 
than a valley-plain of considerable width, until the broad 
base of Hermon interrupts it. It is then divided into two 
parallel valleys by a low ridge carried up into the axis of 
the plain. In the western valley flows the Nahr Litant ; 
the Nahr Hasbini in the eastern. Where the intervening 
ridge ceases, the valley again widens, and conducts the 
Hasbani through a series of terraced plateaux to the deep 
basin of Lake Hileh. And now the cleavage assumes 
extraordinary character, and for the rest of its course is 
known as El Ghor ; from Hileh to the Sea of Galilee, and 
thence to the Dead Sea, it bears the River Jordan, In 
the first part of its course, from Lake Hitleh to Galilee, 
it drops rapidly to 682 feet below the Mediterranean. 
Southward, it contracts in width to a little over four miles, 
where the Yarmuk joins the river on the east; it 
expands again at the plain of Beisan, only to shrink in as 
it proceeds south. Presently it begins once more to extend 
its width, and at the great Plain of Jericho the river pierces 
a valley, which, at one place, is over fourteen miles wide. 
The rift now becomes the Dead Sea (page 136), south 
of which it is prolonged by the Wady Arabah, to an 
extensive marshy lowland which carries it indeterminately 
on to the Red Sea, 
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The valleys of our area depend for their direction upon 
the mountain systems of the country. The chief rivers of 
the north are the Orontes, which flows northward from 
its source in the Bika to its mouth just above Antioch, 
and the Litani, which, rising near the Orontes, goes south- 
ward through the Bika to its end in the sea, just above 
Tyre. The chief river of the south is, of course, the Jordan. 
A feature of the river system is that most of the streams 
rising on the eastern slope of the water-shed flow to inland 
lakes. The Jordan is one example of this; the El A’waj 
and Barada (Pharpar and Abana) of Damascus terminate 
in the Meadow Lakes, and the river of Aleppo in the 
Lake El Math. The Yarmuk, Nahr ez-Zerka, and Wady 
el-MOjib, all east of the Jordan, are more or less perennial 
rivers. The Nahr El-’Auja, in Western Palestine, is like- 
wise perennial, but its course is too short to exert much 
influence. 

The Flora of Palestine and Syria.—The geographical 
area discussed above is characterised by two clearly defined 
floral regions—the western, or Mediterranean, and the 
eastern, or steppe region. The former is characterised by 
certain evergreen shrubs, peculiar for their small leathery 
leaves, and by spring plants that flower rapidly. On the 
Phoenician coast, a more southerly form of this vegetation 
is encountered, as, for example, the Ficus Sycomorus, and 
the date-palm. The eastern or steppe flora is chiefly 
distinguished by variety, by lack of trees, and by the dry, 
thorny features of its shrubs. Vegetation of a sub-tropical 
character is, of course, a feature of the Jordan Valley. 

The following brief enumeration of the principal forms 
of vegetation in Syria and Palestine, based upon the 
researches of Dr Tristram, may help the traveller. 

The Southern Desert is covered with dwarf herbs and 
shrubs, mostly highly aromatic ; dull in colour, with the 
exception of the Salicornia, or marsh-samphire. After 
rain there is temporarily a great increase in the vegetation ; 
the dwarf bushes throw out scented labiate flowers, 
and bulbous plants make their appearance, with several 
species of mignonette (Reseda), sweet stock (Mathiola 
odoratissima), the desert astragalus (akin to our furze and 
broom), garlic, and saffron (a species of crocus). A few 
palm-trees may be seen beside the wells, and occasionally 
the thuja, a kind of juniper, furnishing probably the 
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“thyinewood ” of Rev. xviii. 12. Heath bushes and the 
savin juniper bush (Juniperus sabina) are to be met with. 
Locusts and bees abound in this region. 

The undulating downs near Beersheba are devoid of trees 

and bushes, but covered with brightly-coloured plants, 
such as the malva, marigold (Chrysanthemum coronarium), 
asphodel, grape hyacinth, calendula, purple scorzonera, 
_ blue anchusa, stocks, and the Star of Bethlehem 
_ (Ornithogalum). 
; The South Country, or “Negeb” of Judea, is well 
covered with grass and a profusion of flowers, among which 
are several crocuses, the Ixia lily (Ixolivion montanum), 
narcissus, scilla, fritillaria, iris, Twulipa Gesneriana, 
Eryngeum, Lotus Avrabicus, the pheasant’s eye (Adonis), 
ranunculus, and anemone; a creeping plant used by the 
Arabs as a substitute for tea, Paronychia argentea. There 
are no trees except a few carobs and terebinths. 

The Hill Country of Judea is rich in wild flowers and 
various bulbous plants, such as are found in Southern 
Europe; Cyclamen latifolium, brilliant anemones, pheasant’s 
eye (Adonis), several kinds of flax (Linum), lychnis, 
soapwort (Saponaria vaccaria), pimpernels, and pinks 
(Anagalis and Dianthus). These latter species grow in the 
olive-yards. The prickly oak, terebinth, lentisk, carob 
or locust-tree, myrtle-tree, and strawberry-tree (Arbutus 
andrachne), and salvia are common. Fig- and mulberry- 
trees are cultivated together with the vine. The maiden- 
hair fern (Adiantum capillus-veneris), Cetarach officinarum, 
and the dwarf Cheilanthes fragrans, are found, and many 
plants, such as ranunculus, reseda, and onosma. 

The Valley of the Jordan and the neighbourhood of the 
Dead Sea show a marked change of vegetation, and trees 
become more abundant; a few palms and sycamore fig- 
trees,! many small jujube or thorn-trees (Zizyphus spina 
Christi, the Nubk of the Arabs), Hyptene Thebaica, the 
Dom-palm, often covered with the parasitic Loranthus 


1 Both sycamore and sycamine trees are mentioned in the New 
Testament, and the traveller may be puzzled by the similarity of 
these names unless he remembers that the sycamores grow on the 
plains (Jericho and along the sea-coast; they are abundant at 
Jaffa) and do not grow in the mountains, The fruit is a small fig 
growing directly from the wood of the tree or thick limbs on stems 
an inch in length. The sycamine, which is the mulberry, grows on 
plain and mountain alike, 
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acacie ; tall poplars (at Banias), willows, and tamarisks © 
along the banks of the river; acacias (A. Seyal), the 
Salvadora persica or mustard-tree ; the wild olive, balsam, _ 
castor-oil plant, the false apple of Sodom (Solanum 
sodomeum, and also the ‘Osher, the true Sodom apple 
(Calotropis procera), oleander, with which the V2tex 
agnus castus mingles itself; rose of Jericho (Anastatica 
Hierochuntina), colocynth, henna (Lawsonia alba, the 
camphire of Solomon), the kind of broom called Retem 
(Retama monosperma), salicornia, salsola, inula, and a 
large number of small plants common in Nubia and 
Abyssinia. 

The Lands of Moab and Gilead, with the intervening 
country, present no very different botanical features from 
the last-named districts; the centaurea, gladiolus, malvz of 
different kinds, scorzonera, ranunculus, and pheasant’s-eye 
are conspicuous among the numerous flowers; butcher’s 
broom and cane-brakes abound ; wild roses, myrtles, and 

mebay-trees grow amongst the deciduous oaks (Quercus 
egilops), prickly oaks (Q. pseudo coccifera), walnuts, arbutus, 
and hawthorn all over the district ; also the jujube-tree, 
oleander, acacia, palm, Oriental plane, olive, and fig, with 
an occasional lotus-tree (Celtis australis). The highest 
peaks of the hills of Gilead are covered with pine-trees. 

The flora of Mount Carmel again resembles that of 
Gilead, and also of the south country, though later in 
season here. These plants, however, should be specially 
mentioned : the pomegranate, rose-flowering cistus (Cistus 
villosis and salvifolius), valerian, convolvulus, antirrhinum, 
cyclamen, phlox, several species of orchid, and the man- 
drake. The beautiful and fragrant storax (Styrax officinalis) 
is very abundant. There are not many evergreen trees, 
but strongly perfumed deciduous shrubs, among which 
the Judas-tree (Cercis stliquastrum) is ‘conspicuous. Oaks 
of both kinds, Oriental plane and ash, the locust-trees, 
terebinth, etc.; linden, guelder-rose (Viburnum tinus), 
lentisk, tree-broom, wild olive, service-apple, bay, myrtle, 
and wild almond. 

In the Plains of Sharon and Esdraelon the principal 
plants to be found are the Papyrus Syriacus, tamarisk and 
willow, marsh orchid and gladiolus ; interspersed with the 
cultivated portions of the land are wildernesses full of tall 
thistles, wild artichokes, knapweed (Centaurea), phlox, and 
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other plants; Prasium majus, Acanthus spinosus, Ononts 
antiquorum, etc. 

The Hill Country of Galilee is very similar in its natural 
productions to that of Judea. Labiate and leguminous 
plants abound. The mandrake is common; anemone, 
tulip, grape-hyacinth, many species of arum and of iris ; 
and in the basin of the Lake of Gennesaret and the swamps 
of Hileh (Merom) we find tropical or semi-tropical plants ; 
Fagonia, Zizyphus, Astragalus, Ipomea (morning glory), 
castor-oil, oleander, tamarisk, and the true Egyptian 
papyrus. Yellow and white water-lilies grow plentifully 
in Lake Hileh. Cotton is cultivated here. The storax 
_ grows in Lower Galilee, and the oak predominates over 

other trees ; the woodbine (Lonicera implexa) is common, 

and the Oriental mistletoe grows in the olive-yards, and the 
_ European species on the poplars ascending towards Mount 
Hermon. The walnut and the wild pear flourish on the 
high ground. 

The Slopes of Hermon and Lebanon are clothed with a 
partially Alpine vegetation. Astragalus, the small poppy, 
Papaver rheas, Glaucium leiocarpum, Rosa spinosissima, 
cress (Lepidium sativum), Alsine juniperina, galium of 
various kinds, the Persian goat’s-beard, an alkanna, forget- 
me-not, speedwell, several kinds of salvia'or sage, Fumaria, 
Draba vesicaria and D. villosa, Geranium tuberosum and 
Bierbersteinia multifida, the primrose, Androsace villosa, 
anchusa, Ixolirion montanum, tulip, fritillaria, common 
berberry, and Daphne ol@oides grow mostly above the 
height of 4000 feet. Several species of fern, and a very 
large number of plants of all sorts, are to be found in the 
valley of the Leontes. The fine evergreen oak-tree of Lib- 
beiya must be noticed, between Hasbeiya and Rasheiya. 
The oak, ash, cypress, pine, and juniper grow to various 
elevations on the slopes of the mountains, and the dwarf 
cherry, Cerasus prostrata, at a great height. 

A few additional words must be given to the description 
of those trees which take a prominent position among the 
natural features of Palestine. 

The Olive, so interesting from sacred associations, and so 
valuable as forming in large measure the wealth of the 
country, produces only poor and worthless fruit in its wild 
state, and to make a wild olive-tree profitable its natural 
branches must be cut off, and a graft from a good tree 
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inserted. All the branches above this graft will bear good 
fruit. (A graft from a wild olive-tree is never grafted into 
a good tree ; such a process would be “ contrary to nature,” 
see Rom. xi. 24.) The olive-tree may also be propagated 
by cuttings or by natural shoots. It attains a fruit-bearing 
maturity in ten years, and often lives to great age; the 
trunk, in which the formation of fresh wood continually 
replaces the decay of age, attains an enormous size. It is 
not uncommon to see three, four, or more stems springing 
from one root. Nevertheless, it is a sensitive tree, subject 
to severe injuries from cold and from a blight produced by 
the poison of a small insect, which often causes the fruit 
to fall when yet unripe, and to become unfit for the 
production of the best oil. Its grotesquely-twisted stems, 
misty greyish-green foliage, and hard beautifully-veined 
wood, are alike singular and easy of recognition. 

The Vine is much more extensively cultivated than it 
was half a century ago. There are vineyards in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, and more near Bethlehem, 
but more especially in the neighbourhood of the German 
“Temple,” and Jewish agricultural colonies, in Philistia, 
the Plains of Sharon and Esdraelon, and on the hills of 
Carmel and Galilee. It is also cultivated in Samaria and 
on the slopes of Hermon and Lebanon. In the Valley of 
Eshcol the vine still attains great size and productiveness, 
but the grapes here, being the property of Moslems, who 
drink no wine, are used only for raisins and syrups. Wine 
and brandy are frequently made from raisins in Syria, but 
fresh grapes are also now used for the purpose. 

The cultivation of the Fig-tree is generally combined with 
that of the vine. Its large leaves and thick foliage give a 
deep and welcome shade ; it thrives even on stony ground 
and in waste places. The fruit is produced at three or four 
periods of the year. First there is the bocor, or early-ripe 
fig, which precedes the leaves, and ripens generally towards 
the end of June; then the kavmis, or summer fig, seldom 
ripe before August ; and the winter fig, which hangs and 
ripens on the tree even after the leaves have fallen. The 
wild fig (Ficus sycamorus) is a sort of banyan, and its leaves 
slightly resemble those of the mulberry. It propagates 
itself by seed or spores. . 

The Almond-tree is the earliest in blossoming, and is 
covered with its white flowers in January or February ; 
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the green leaves’appear later ; the fruit, in the meantime, 
is formed while the leaves are yet on the tree, so that: 


' buds, blossoms, and almonds may be seen on the same 


branch. 

The stately and symbolical Palm-tree is very scarce in 
Central Palestine, and there are but few even around 
Jericho, but good groves exist at Haifa and Gaza. 
They are still planted in the courts of convents and 
mosques, as of old in the temples and sacred places 
and palaces. 

Both species of Acacia are interesting : the Acacia Seyal, 
as having probably produced the shittim-wood so much 
used by the Israelites; while the Burning Bush of Moses 
seems to have been the wild acacia, or Dictamnus fraxinella, 
a shrub. 

The Carob (Khartiba), called “St John’s bread” or 
‘“‘ Locust-tree,”’ is commonly found in the hills as a single 
tree. 

The Terebinth-tree (Butmeh), tall and wide-spreading, 
with dark evergreen foliage, is found in the valleys. 

The Cedars of Lebanon, so famous from their intrinsic 
grandeur, the magnificence of their situation, and the old 
Biblical associations connected with them, consist of about 
four hundred trees disposed in several groups, upwards 
of 6000 feet above the sea-level. Some ten or twelve of 
the trees are of extrerne age, but it has not been found 
possible to calculate how many centuries old they may be. 
Young trees are continually springing up from seeds or 
from old roots, but there is much destruction in the forest 
from storms and goats. The species is allied to the cedars 
of the Himalaya and Atlas mountains. 

The cultivation of Sharon, Philistia, Carmel, Plain of 
Esdraelon, Galilean hills, and the plain south of the 
Lake Hileh, has been greatly improved by colonists 
since 1881. They grow vines and fruit-trees, mulberries 
(for silk), corn, and vegetables. They have also improved 
the climate by groves of Eucalyptus (previously unknown 
in Palestine) planted in marshy places. 

Fauna—tThe great range of climate, elevation and 
topography in Palestine and Syria has had a consequent 
influence on the flora and fauna of the country, which 
thus presents a conglomeration of European, Asiatic, 
and African types of tropical, sub-tropical, and tem- 
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perate character. The fauna of this tfegion has not, 
however, been studied as exhaustively as the subject 
merits. ; 

A number of the larger animals have, in the space of the © 
last few decades, become either rare or extinct; of these, | 
the most noteworthy are the roe deer (Cervus capreolus), 
the fallow deer (C. dama), the leopard (Felis pardus), 
and the Syrian bear (Ursus Syriacus). The gazelle 
(Gazella dorcas), and the Syrian ibex (Capra beden) are also 
rapidly becoming rare. The jungle cat (Felis chaus), the 
wild cat (Felis bubastis Ehrenbg), the striped hyena 
(Hyena striata), the wolf (Vulpes portali), the mongoose 
(Herpestes ichneumon), the jackal (Canis aureus), and some 
varieties of fox are still found in abundance. Many of 
the familiar smaller animals are encountered throughout 
the country, including an interesting variety of bat, the 
Rousettus (Cynonycteris) egyptiacus, a fruit bat found in 
caves, and very destructive to ripe fruit. 

Notable birds are the wild doves, ravens, owls, the 
ostrich (in the south-eastern desert), storks, herons, wild 
geese, snipe, partridges, quails, sandgrouse, the hoopoe, 
lapwing, kingfisher, roller, bee-eater, bulbul, hopping 
thrush, sun-birds (both at Jericho and Jaffa), and the 
gold-winged grackle (in the desert of Judah), with pelicans 
in the Hileh Lake and the Mediterranean. The total 
number of resident species’ is reckoned at about one 
hundred; but the geographical position of Palestine is 
such that a much larger number of migratory birds have 
been recorded. 

Venomous snakes are relatively uncommon, and viperine 
types are, as a rule, only found in stony and unfrequented 
hills, or in the true desert. Harmless snakes there are, 
however, in abundance, and these render valuable service 
as destroyers of field mice, locusts, and other insect pests. 
Among other reptiles, lizards, scorpions, and centipedes 
are plentiful. 

The most harmful of the insects are the mosquitos, 
which are a pestilence in the marshes of the Depression, in 
the Jordan Valley, the Dead Sea basin, and the Maritime 
Plain. Locusts, scales, ticks, and a group of borers and 
fruit flies, also cause the husbandman of Palestine and 
Syria some anxiety. The migratory locust, which invades 
the country at lengthy intervals, evidently comes from 
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pee ee desert, reaching Palestine during March and 
pru. F ; : 

Almost all the lakes and’ water-courses of this area teem 
with fish, and the most important grounds are those of 
Lake Tiberias and the upper reaches of the Jordan. The 
ee lakes and the River Orontes are especially rich 
in fish. 


History.—The history of Palestine and Syria is little 
more than a monotonous chronicle of invasion and con- 
- quest; and the territory with which it is concerned 
has, until recently, failed to show any substantial evidence 
of political or national unity. With brief and inglorious 
- intervals it has either been tributary to empires centred 
: beyond its borders, or else merely a collection of city-states 
dominating for a time the adjacent hill and border tribes, 
and coveted by any rising empire of the moment. Through- 
out all its history it has served as a military highway of 
signal importance, conducting now the armies of the south 
to victory or defeat beyond the Orontes, now the armies of 
the north to like fortunes in the south. Phoenician, 
Assyrian, Babylonian, mysterious Hatti rulers, Mace- 
donian, Roman, Saracen, Crusader, each strode down 
through Armageddon and then passed back again, leaving 
behind him new cities and new influences to render Pales- 
tine and Syria as diverse in culture as it became in after 
years diverse in ruin. 

Two thousand years before Christ—when Abraham, 
with his flocks and herds, moved southward from Mesopo- 
tamia—this area, together with all West Asia, had become 
unquestionably Semite. The various dominations it had 
suffered appear all to have been of a temporary character, 
Its conquerors, as far as we can tell, were little more than 
glorified raiding gangs, neither imposing garrisons upon 
the country nor exacting tribute from the conquered; 
and, indeed, leaving behind them little more than the 
misery of the natives and the bombast of rock-cut 
inscriptions. 

So it was when Arabia, restless fountain of vigorous 
migrants, flooded Southern Syria, somewhere in the third 
millennium, with the so-called Canaanites, who. afterwards 
become distinguished as the seven tribes 


of the Hittites, 
Canaanites, Amorites, Girgazites, Perizzites, Jebusites, and 
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Hivites, the last being sometimes identified with the 
Khabiri. So, also, it appears to have been even through 
the period of the first Babylonian dynasty, and on to the 
time when authentic record of Syrian adventure first begins, 
which is about the early fifteenth century, in the reign 
of a Pharaoh of the eighteenth dynasty, Thothmes III., 
who has left for us a detailed account of his invasions as 
far as Carchemish, on the Euphrates. 

The Babylonian dominance had, however, exercised 
very definite influence. This is observed in the Hittite 
art of Asia Minor, and in the evidence, supplied by the 
Tel el-’-Amarna tablets, discovered in Egypt in 1887, that 
the tributary princes of Syrian cities wrote their official 
despatches to Pharaoh in Babylonian cuneiform. 

Egyptian dominion over, Syria seems to have been far 
more substantial than any which had preceded it, and, in 
the south at any rate, provincial dependencies were created 
which give Egypt’s Empire in Syria a true territorial sense. 
Palestine and Syria already, at this period, seem to have 
been populated pretty closely, and to have acquired pros- 
perity. On the pylons at ‘the Temple of Karnak are 
inscribed the names of 118 places in Palestine which were. 
overthrown by the Pharaoh, and on the Papyrus Anas- 
tasi I. are mentioned thirty-eight places in Palestine and 
ten to the north of Tyre. It is assumed that Thothmes 
directed his operations against Syria from a base in 
Pheenicia, so that his authority may be said to have 
extended as far as Euphratesia. The writ of Egypt was 
respected in Syria until the latter part of the reign of 
Amenhotep III., and exercised no mean influence upon 
Syrian civilisation 

But Amenhotep, before his death, was to see arise on 
the northern borders of Syria a covetous power against 
which his son, Akhenaten, would prove unequal. This 
was the Hatti or Hittite power, who, by the middle of the 
fourteenth century, ruled North Syria as far as the Bika. 
Even in Southern Palestine and Phoenicia, Egyptian 
supremacy had dwindled to a shadow, and territory which 
they had not entirely lost was but an uneasy sphere of in- 
fluence. Asa corollary of these conditions, the Canaanitish 
cities of the centre and south individually grew restive : 
as a second corollary, invaders appeared : these were the 
Khabiri, vigorous nomads from Arabia, who gradually 
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insisted their authority upon Palestine and so removed 
from that land the last vestige of Egyptian dominion. 

Under the succeeding Egyptian dynasty, control of 
Syria was to a large extent restored, though the treaty 
formulated between Rameses II. and the Hittite King, sub- 
sequent to an indecisive battle at Kadesh, on the Orontes, 
shows pretty clearly that the Egyptians were not very con- 
fident in their power to overcome the northern rival. At 
the end of the thirteenth century yet another of the 
periodic overflows from Arabia swept into Palestine, and 
the rule of the Pharaohs was definitely withdrawn. 

The invaders from the east are known as Arameans. 
The short-lived Hittite Empire had already commenced 
rapidly to shrink. A century and a half after they had 
conquered the northern provinces of Egypt they had 
practically disappeared from history. Meanwhile the 
Arameans had filtered through to Northern Syria, and 
by the twelfth century were the dominant race both in 
the centre and the north. Then, probably about 1200 B.c., 
the country now designated Palestine saw the coming of 
the Philistines and Hebrews into a land without any 
single dominant power to exact allegiance from the many 
princelings that had developed since the withdrawal of 
Hatti power from the north and of Egyptian from the 
south. 

By 1000 B.C. almost all of the north was divided into a 
number of Aramean states, of which that of Damascus 
was destined presently to assume predominance. On the 
Lebanon coast the Phoenicians had made rapid advance 
as maritime traders. They had been driven to the sea, 
says Herodotus, because the extent of their territory, 
restricted by Aramean pressure from behind, was in- 
sufficient to support their growing numbers; and had 
acquired a high state of civilisation because, says Sir 
Arthur Evans, they had received into their midst a large 
measure of immigrants from Crete and had quickly 
assimilated the superior culture of the new colonists. 

Now to the south. The Philistines, southern neighbours 
of the Phoenicians, in 1000 B.C., were being worried and 
harassed by a number of desert tribes, who, under a 
leader called Joshua, had displaced the Canaanites along 
the hill country west of Jordan. A common worship had 
knit this people into a national unity, though divided into 
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twelve tribes, which for long acknowledged no central 
authority, but waged war and made peace independently 
or in groups with the Canaanites, Moabites, Midianites, 
etc., on their borders. This is the period which makes 
the Hebrew Book of Judges a long-drawn-out chronicle 
of intermittent struggles, and which, together with the 
advance of the Philistines up to Galilee, led to the establish- 
ment of a Hebrew kingdom under Saul. The immediate 
consequence of this was that the Hebrews were able to 
press back the Philistines from Bethshan and _ other 
important sites in Central Palestine. 

On the death of Saul, the Philistines regained most of 
what they had lost, but there now arose-to lead the 
Israelites a young shepherd, David, who raised the kingdom 
to greater extent and power than it had hitherto possessed, 
or would ever again possess. His first notable act was to 
take Jerusalem from the Jebusites, and there establish his 
capital; he then freed the country of the Philistines, 
exacted tribute from Damascus, and won a meticulous 
respect from the Moabites and other border enemies of 
Israel. David seems to-have created a standing army of 
adventurers and foreign mercenaries, the nucleus of which 
may be said to date from the Cave of Adullam (page arr) ; 
he also organised the administration of Israel, was successful 
in overcoming the treachery of his son, Absalom, and the 
revolt of the northern provinces ; and left to his successor, 
Solomon, a kingdom which, limited as it was in immediate 
influence, nevertheless exemplified the creation in Syria 
of a native power which had developed beyond the status 
of a mere principality. Soon after Solomon’s death 
Israel was divided into two kingdoms, of Israel and of 
Judah. 

Throughout the reigns of David and Solomon there 
had been no imperial power, either of the north or 
south, to threaten Syria and Palestine. But now arose 
an Assyrian kingdom, which, as it expanded, came natur- 
ally into conflict with the cities of northern Syria, 
The Lebanon cities and Phoenician coast towns swiftly 
capitulated, and a series of campaigns, unsuccessful until 
near the end of the ninth century, was launched against 
Damascus. Thereafter, however, it suffered failure in 
the border attacks against Israel, and most of Northern 
Syria was lost. The reconquest of this territory was left 
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for the celebrated Tiglath-Pileser (741-738 B.c.), who 
marched from victory to victory and gradually subdued 
north Israel, the Philistine cities, and, finally, Damascus 
itself. Judah at this period had formed an alliance with 
the Assyrians, which secured her territory, but involved, 
nevertheless, the payment of tribute. 

A large part of the territory of Israel had, by this time, 
become an Assyrian province, and had suffered a com- 
pulsory interchange of population. By 722 Israel no longer 
existed. It had lasted nearly 240 years, had been in 
endless conflict with its sister kingdom, Judah, and fell 
once and for all before the might of Sargon of Assyria. 
Judah, having entered unwisely into an alliance with 
Egypt and Ethiopia, now became menaced by Sennacherib. 
The Egyptians were defeated in 701 B.c., near Ekron, and 
Jerusalem was only saved by a catastrophe, believed to 
be pestilence, which overtook the Assyrian army in the 
Philistine Plain. 

In the second half of the seventh century the Assyrian 
Empire began to exhibit symptoms of ill-health: Meso- 
potamia revolted, Egypt regained her independence, Medes 
and Babylonians sorely harassed the tottering Empire, 
and Nineveh itself was captured by the Medes somewhere 
about 606 B.c. Kings of Babylonia now again ruled Meso- 
potamia, Euphratesia, and Syria. The Egyptians, it is 
true, attempted to annex Syria, and were successful 
against a Syrian army at Megiddo; but when they 
met the great Nebuchadnezzar on the banks of the 
Euphrates, they were utterly defeated. Egypt still, how- 
ever, played the part of an interested agitator, and did 
her utmost to foment revolt among the little states which 
separated her from the revived Babylonian Empire. 

While quelling one such revolt in 597, Nebuchadnezzar 
virtually caused the destruction of the little kingdom of 
Judah, and carried King Jehoiakim, with 10,000 of the 
principal inhabitants of Jerusalem, including the prophet 
Ezekiel, to Babylon. Final extinction was precipitated 
by another revolt under King Zedekiah, which resulted 
in the entire destruction of Jerusalem in 587, and the 
deportation of its inhabitants. This kingdom of Judah 
had lasted, with varying fortunes, about 345 years, 
during which time its religion had advanced to loftier 
ideas of the moral and spiritual nature of the Deity. 
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This advance had been accelerated by the writings of 
Amos, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and other prophets, 
and had the result, by leading to the conception of Yahweh 
(Jehovah) as the God of the whole world and not merely 
of Israel, of giving to the religion of Israel a basis on 
which it could be preserved and developed throughout 
the tribulations that so frequently beset it. 

We are brought now to the period when Assyria, having 
disappeared before the Medes in Eastern and Central 
Syria and the Chaldeans in South Mesopotamia, made 
way for a greater empire than had as yet existed—that of 
the Persians under Cyrus. 

When Cyrus captured Babylon (539 B.c.), Syria calmly, 
and perhaps hopefully, accepted its new ruler, and won 
a far greater tolerance than it had known from any pre- 
ceding Imperial authority. The Jews were restored to 
Palestine, a fact of great significance from a religious 
point of view, but of very little political interest ; and 
all Palestine and Syria, save for a brief period of revolt 
among the Phoenician towns, appears to have remained 
loyal to the Persians even when revolt and civil war 
characterised other parts of the Empire. 

After the return of the Jews, a new Jewish state, of 
restricted size and influence, was established, and a ritual 
drawn up which followed Ezekiel and the priestly 
legislation in Leviticus and Numbers. We now find 
the Idumeans or Edomites in South Judea and Hebron, 
and the Nabateans, an Arabian tribe centred at Petra 
since 300 B.c., extending their limits to South-Eastern 
Palestine, and north to Moab and Amnon. The central 
districts were held by those colonists brought thither from 
Babylonia, and from whom descended the Samaritans. 
All these peoples, throughout Syria and Palestine, were 
ruled by Persian satraps and suffered to go about their 
business much as they chose. 

But Persia was destined soon to pass into history. In 
the reign of Artaxerxes IT. (405-358 B.c.), Egypt regained 
its own independence and did much to arouse the spirit 
of revolt in other subject states. Artaxerxes Ochus, it is 
true, re-established Persian dominion over Egypt and 
punished the revolting towns of Phcenicia. But the hour 
of catastrophe had only been momentarily delayed; a 
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conqueror from beyond the sea was near at hand, and 
would prove irresistible. 

After an important victory at Issus, in Cilicia, in 
the autumn of 333 B.c., Alexander of Macedonia invaded 
Syria, part of his army marching towards Damascus, while 
he himself followed the coast-line southwards. Phcenicia, 
as far as Tyre, speedily submitted and provided the victor 
with a fleet which proved highly useful in the besieging 
of less cautious cities. Tyre itself was stormed and 
captured in July 332 B.c., after a seven months’ siege, 
and Gaza, after a two months’ siege, capitulated in the 
autumn of 332. 

Scarcely, however, had the Macedonian conquests in 
Persia been truly consolidated, than Alexander lay dead 
in Babylon. His empire was then divided into several 
kingdoms. To the Ptolemies went Egypt, and Palestine 
with it; and to the Seleucids went Euphratesia, Asia 
Minor, Mesopotamia, and Northern Syria. Long and 
bitter wars quickly ensued between the rival houses, 
and Syria became their stage. It seems that in these 
contests Egypt retained southern Syria until the end of 
the third-century, but lost it to the Seleucids in 219-218, 
regained it a year later, and lost most of it a second time 
in 201-108 B.C. 

At that time the Seleucid Empire was being ruled by 
Antiochus the Great, under whom, and his successor, 
comparative peace and security were enjoyed. But the 
tyranny of Antiochus IV., and the growing arrogance of 
the Hellenistic party in Palestine, caused the standard of 
revolt to be raised by the heroic priest, Mattathias, whose 
sons were to lead the Jews back to independence, and to 
purify the Temple from those vestiges of heathenism 
with which it had been desecrated by order of Antiochus. 
In 153 B.C., some years after the death of his renowned 
brother Judas, Jonathan Maccabeus was recognised as 
Governor of Judea, and founder of the Asmonean dynasty. 
Throughout the life of this dynasty the Jews enjoyed a 
period of relative independence and security, and even 
succeeded in extending the limits of their kingdom. 

As one imperial power falls another inevitably arises, 
and, at the period of our survey, Palestine and Syria were 
involved always in imperial fortunes directed either from 
the east or from the west, There was never much chance 
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of an independent kingdom in Syria surviving these con- 
ditions for long, and much less chance when there existed 
a mosaic of mutually suspicious principalities, each of 
uncertain independence. 

Into one such mosaic came the legions of Rome. When 
Pompey invaded Syria in 64 B.c., he found it a land 
of weak and unprotected princedoms, unable to show 
effective defence against a large organised army. Only 
a small and fanatic section of the Jews attempted 
resistance, making their stronghold in the Temple of 
Jerusalem, where they held out against the Romans for 
three months. Rome soon conquered all Palestine and 
Syria, though compelled to wage long unceasing warfare 
with the Parthians, whose aims, only temporarily fulfilled 
in 40 B.C., were directed against Syria from their western 
border on the upper Euphrates. It was as a result of 
the confusion which followed this short-lived Parthian 
invasion that Herod the Idumean was deputed by Rome 
to exercise sole governership over Judea. He had, first 
of all, to overcome considerable hostility, and was unable 
to enter upon his office until, in the year 37 B.C.,-a five 
months’ siege of Jerusalem ended in the capitulation of 
the insurgents. 

Herod appears to have been a man of considerable 
vision and no little courage, and to have merited the 
epithet ‘‘ Great,’’ which became associated with his name. 
But he appears also to have been selfishly ambitious, 
passionate and cruel, with very little restraint in his 
character. Many cities he embellished with magnificent 
public buildings, and in order to win the goodwill 
of the Jews he rebuilt the great Temple of Jerusalem, 
so that the nation “ saw with the utmost joy, a fabric of 
stately architecture crowning the brow of Mount Moriah 
with glittering masses cf white marble.” In the thirty- 
third year of Herod’s reign took place the birth of 
Jesus Christ in Bethlehem: in that year (4 B.c., according 
to the accepted chronology) Herod died. To his son, 
Archelaus, he left Judaa, Samaria, and Idumea; to 
Antipas he left the territories of Galilee and Perea. ~ 

Throughout the rule of Herod the territory of the Jews 
was divided up as follows: (1) Judea, which included 
Idumea; (2) Samaria, extending from the south of 
Shechem (Nablus) to the southern fringe of the plain of 
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Jezreel ; (3) Galilee ; (4) Perea, “the country beyond,” 
that is, extending east from the Jordan to the district of 
Gerasa (Jerash) and Philadelphia (Ammon), and from 
the Arnon to the district of Pella; (5) the tetrarchy of 
Philip, including Gaulanitis, or the modern Jdlan, 
Batanea to the east, Trachonitis, which lay north-east of 
the latter, and Auranitis, the modern Leja. The towns 
of Damascus, Gerasa, Philadelphia, Gadara, Hippos, Dion, 
Pella, Kanatha, etc., all east of the Jordan, and Scythopolis, 
west of the Jordan, formed a more or less political unit 
under the name of the Decapolis. 

After a reign of nine years Archelaus was deposed for 
maladministration and Judea became a Roman province 
governed by procurators despatched direct from Rome. 
Of these procurators the best known is Pontius Pilate, 
who was appointed in 26 A.p., and presided over the trial 
of Jesus Christ. In Galilee, however, the Herodian family 
continued to reign, and even in Judea they were afterwards 
permitted to exercise authority for a short period. _ 

The Jews, however, could never be reconciled to a 
foreign yoke, and their sullen temper required only the 
tyranny of Gessius Florus to send it flaming in a futile 
endeavour to secure independence, the ideal independ- 
ence of which their prophecies had spoken. Jerusalem 
was captured by Titus in 70 A.D., and its temple destroyed ; 
but it was not until long afterwards that the Romans 
were able to subdue the numerous garrisons, in strongly 
fortified castles, that had stood out against them. A 
second revolt occurred in 132-5 A.D., but was more rapidly 
quelled. Jerusalem was then in no fit state to maintain 
a defence, and the main struggle was carried on elsewhere ; 
but it ended in the city becoming a Roman colony, A‘lia 
Capitolina, subordinate to Caesarea, and prohibited to 
the Jews. 

From the period of the decline of the Seleucid Empire, 
Antioch had been the chief town of Syria, with Damascus 
still the centre of a large caravan trade. But in the third 
century A.D. the chief Syrian state was the new kingdom of 
Palmyra, an Arab city of Hellenistic character. Its most 
celebrated figure was the Queen Zenobia, whose ambition 
to achieve independence was crushed by the Emperor 
Aurelian (272-3). Having defeated and dispersed her 
army near Homs, Aurelian proceeded to Palmyra, and there 
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laid siege to the city. An attempt by Zenobia to reach 
the Euphrates and secure reinforcements 1n Parthia was — 
frustrated, and the unhappy queen was carried off to grace 
Aurelian’s triumphal entry into Rome. 

But Rome’s troubles were by no means over ; and from 
the third century onwards she suffered considerable anxiety 
because of the revived kingdom of Persiain the east. After 
the transformation of the Roman into the Byzantine 
Empire, Persian armies began to raid the towns of Syria. 
Antioch was sacked in 540 A.D., and Apamea in 571; and 
the early years of the seventh century saw all Syria 
overrun by the Persians. Only after long and severe 
struggles in Armenia was Heraclius able to effect with the 
Persians a treaty involving the restoration of Syria. 

This restoration proved to be a very temporary affair. 
Heraclius, his empire growing weaker and weaker, and the 
raids of Arab tribes into Palestine ever more frequent, 
was now to be faced with a task he would prove unequal 
to. In 634 A.D. the Arabs defeated the Byzantine army, 
which was then commanded by Theodore, a brother of 
the Emperor, in the south, and, bringing all rural Palestine 
under their control, advanced towards Damascus. The 
inhabitants of Damascus, who hated the Byzantine 
governors, considered the new invaders to be the lesser of 
two evils, and peacefully surrendered the city. Heraclius 
now came forward to make one stupendous effort for the 
recapture of the province, and met the Arab force on the 
banks of the Yarmuk. The battle, its end determined, 
it is said, as much by accident as by force of arms, went 
against the Greeks, and Heraclius abandoned Syria. All 
the Syrian towns swiftly capitulated, without the firing 
of a shot; and the two great strongholds of Greek senti- 
ment and power—Jerusalem and Samaria—submitted 
within a year of each other. Gaza and Askalon followed 
the collapse of Cesarea; and Tripoli, deserted of its 
inhabitants, was entered by the Moslems in 645. The 
whole of Syria and Palestine then came under Arabic 
dominion. 

For a hundred years there was almost unbroken peace 
in Syria, and, under the dynasty of Omaiyids, consider- 
able glory and prosperity characterised the Arab rule. 
With it, however, came a great love of luxury and 
magnificence, which had the inevitable result of creating 
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faction. Persia first gave evidence of this, and its powerful 
Abbasid family were not long in securing the upper hand. 
The centre of empire was now removed from Damascus to 
Baghdad, and the history of Syria began rapidly to manifest 
its old familiar ways. The Abbasids never held Syria’s 
allegiance, as did the Omaiyids, and separatist movements 
soon appeared in disconcerting power and numbers. For 
a period Syria was lorded over by the family of Ahmed 
; Ibn Tultin, who had made himself practically independent 
_ in Egypt. Another Egyptian line, the Ikshid family, later 
; conquered Southern Syria, the remainder of the country 
_ being subject to the Emir of Aleppo. Soon thereafter the 
_ Fatimite Khalifs of Egypt secured many of the Syrian 
_ dependencies. 
These interminable dissensions may have weakened. the 
_ Khalifat to such an extent that it was unable adequately 
to resist the first organised attack which came from without. 
- At all events, when Europe, fired by the eloquence of 
Peter the Hermit, despatched its first Crusade to Palestine, 
the invaders were able to penetrate to Jerusalem and form 
a Latin kingdom, with Godfrey de Bouillon as their 
ruler. But it has always been a matter for surprise that 
the initial advantages gained by the Crusaders were not 
put to more effective result, or, at any rate, maintained 
for a longer period. ‘A belt of territory on the eastern 
side, extending from north to south, and including the 
great towns of Aleppo, Homs, and Damascus, was never 
conquered. These towns were less accessible to invaders 
from the west than the towns of the coast. But the 
failure of the Crusaders, when compared with the success 
of other invaders, must be attributed to other conditions. 
The Christian and European aspect of the invasion evoked 
a corresponding Islamic and Oriental opposition. Syria 
was supported in its resistance by Mesopotamia and 
Egypt ; it was saved by Turks and Kurds. The Crusaders 
who established themselves in Syria depended for their 
very existence and_ for all future progress upon a 
continuous stream of reinforcements from Europe. At 
first reinforcements came abundantly, but subject to no 
central authority, guided by no plan, and without much 
relation to the constantly varying needs of the Syrian 
situation. Even the greatest of the Crusades accom- 
plished little. Besides, the Latin colonists themselves were 
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divided and weakened by international and personal 
jealousies. From the date of their first conquest they were 
organised in four separate princedoms. Jerusalem was the 
capital of one, Tripoli, Antioch, and Edessa of the others. 
During the final struggle for existence in the twelfth 
century the Latins were, if possible, more divided than 
ever. Civil war absolutely sealed their fate.” 

The progress of the First Crusade was definitely checked 
by the Emir Zengi, whose son, Nureddin, in 1146 captured 
Edessa; this gave rise to the Second Crusade, which, 
however, failed in its object. Ndreddin now continued 
his conquests, which were taken up energetically by his 
brilliant successor, Salah ed-Din (Saladin). The latter 
soon became the chief enemy of the Crusaders, and, at 
the Battle of Hattin, in 1187, gained a striking victory over 
the Franks. Almost all the Christian possessions in 
Palestine, except Tyre, now fell to Saladin, and a Third 
Crusade was despatched from Europe. The Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa, Richard Coeur de Lion, and Philip 
of France headed the new army; the former died on the 
way, the latter withdrew to France, and Richard was 
left in sole command. Acre, Askalon, and Jaffa were 
seized, and Richard then moved up to Lydda; but the 
conclusion of a truce, by which the Franks were to retain 
their sea-coast fortresses and perform unhindered their 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem, set an end to any chance of 
permanent result arising from Richard’s efforts. Shortly 
afterwards Saladin died, and his empire became once more 
disintegrated. 

The Fourth and Fifth Crusades were futile, and the 
Sixth was chiefly engaged in Egypt. The Seventh, led 
by Frederick II. of Germany, concluded a treaty with 
the Sultan of Egypt, which involved the restoration of 
Jerusalem. The Eighth Crusade was swept from Syria 
by hordes of fierce Khwarizmians; the Ninth was fruitless, 
and the Tenth, which was also the last, was characterised 
only by the death of its leader, Louis [X., of pestilence, at 
Tunis. 

The departure of one invader gave room for the ap- 
pearance of another. Scarcely had the last Crusaders’ 
stronghold fallen than the Mamluk Sultans of Egypt, 
who, under Bibars had gained control of Southern Syria, 
were faced with an invasion of Mongols. The first of 
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these invasions took place in the year 1259, under Khan 
Hulagu; but the Sultan of Egypt, with an army con- 
sisting largely of Khwarizmians, defeated his enemy at 
*Ain Jaliid, and so extended his dominion to all Syria. 
Numerous raids, more or less successful, were carried out 
by the Tartars, and a victory was won against the 
Egyptians in a battle fought near Homs in 1299. The 
Tartars continued to make sporadic attempts to capture 
Syria until the death of their leader, Ghazan, whereafter 
there was a cessation of Mongol irruptions for a hundred 
ears. 

: Syria once more enjoyed a period of peace until its 
invasion in 1400-1 by Tamerlane, who, however, after 
raiding and plundering the inland cities returned with 
his booty to contemplate adventure elsewhere. 

During the fifteenth century, the Mamluks continued 
dominant, but their power was broken entirely in 1517 by 
the Ottoman Sultan, Selim I., who secured the whole of 
the Mamluk Empire for Turkey. The fortunes of Palestine 
and Syria now suffer no change of consequence until 1799, 
when Napoleon Buonoparte, ostensibly to punish Jezzar, 
the Pasha of Acre, launched an offensive. With ten 
thousand men he captured El Arish, Gaza, and Jaffa, 
surrendering the latter, which had offered considerable 
resistance, to rapine and slaughter. Acre was then 
attacked, but unsuccessfully, and Napoleon was forced to 
retire from Palestine. 

There is again a moment of peace, which, however, is 
soon ended by the ambitions of Mohammed Ali of Egypt. 
Ibrahim Pasha, the adopted son of Mohammed Ahi, 
succeeded in capturing Acre and Damascus, and further 
discomfited the Turks at Homs and Beilan. His march 
towards Constantinople was, however, checked by the 
European powers, and the bombardment of Acre by the 
English in 1840 definitely put the end to Egyptian 
ambitions. Syria was then restored to Turkey. After 
the massacre of the Christians in 1860, France sent a body 
of troops to Syria and secured a condition of independence 
for the Lebanon district, which is maintained, with some 
modification, even to-day. 

Both in prosperity and population the country may be 
said to have advanced during the reign of Abdul Hamid ; 
but war was not for long withheld from this great highway. 
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The entry of the Ottoman Empire into the European war 
very soon involved Syria and Palestine, and once more 
reduced it to the state of a besieged country. The events 
which led to its capture by the Allies need only receive 
brief narration here. General (now Field-Marshal Lord) 
Allenby began his offensive operations in October 1917, 
and on the 31st of that month had taken Beersheba. 
On the 7th November Gaza fell, and nine days later 
Jaffa had been occupied without opposition. The move- 
ment towards Jerusalem was met with equal success, 
and at noon on the gth December, the surrender of 
Jerusalem was conveyed to the Commander-in-Chief. 
Two days later General Allenby entered the Holy City by 
the Jaffa Gate, followed by his staff and representatives 
of the French and Italian contingents. The. following 
proclamation was then addressed to the inhabitants :— 

“To the inhabitants of Jerusalem the Blessed and the 
people dwelling in the vicinity. The defeat inflicted 
upon the Turks by the troops under my command has 
resulted in the occupation of your city by my forces. 
I therefore here and now proclaim it to be under martial 
law, under which form of administration it will remain 
so long as military considerations make it necessary. 
However, lest any of you should be alarmed by reason of 
your experience at the hands of the enemy who has re- 
tired, I hereby inform you that it is my desire that every 
person should pursue his lawful business without fear of 
interruption. 

“ Furthermore, since your city is regarded with affection 
by the adherents of three of the great religions of mankind, 
and its soil has been consecrated by the prayers and 
pilgrimages of multitudes of devout people of these three 
religions, for many centuries, therefore do I make known 
to you that every sacred building, monument, holy spot, 
shrine, traditional site, endowment, pious bequest, or 
customary place of prayer, of whatsoever form of the 
three religions, will be maintained and protected according 
to the existing customs and beliefs of those to whose 
faiths they are sacred.” 

From Jerusalem the advance was continued northward, 
meeting with but little opposition. On the 1st October, 
1918, Damascus was occupied, and by the 30th day of 
that month the whole of Palestine and Syria, together 
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ie all the Ottoman Empire, had surrendered to the 
ies. 

Present Status of Palestine.—Following its conquest 
_ by the Allies, Palestine remained under British military 
_ administration until ist July 1920, when a civil ad- 
ministration was inaugurated with Sir Herbert Louis 
Samuel as the first High Commissioner. Under the 

Treaty of Sévres, signed on roth August 1920, sovereignty 
over the country was renounced by Turkey, and the 
Mandate was entrusted to Great Britain by the Council 
of the League of Nations, in accordance with the agree- 
ment already arrived at by the Supreme Council of the 
_ Allied Powers meeting at San Remo in April 1920. This 
mandate embodied the establishment in Palestine of a 
National Home for the Jews in accordance with the 
Balfour Declaration, which was in these terms: ‘“ His 
Majesty’s Government view with favour the establishment 
in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, 
and will use their best endeavours to facilitate the achieve- 
ment of that object, it being clearly understood that 
nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities in 
Palestine, or the rights and political status enjoyed by 
Jews in any other country.” 

The High Commissioner for Palestine has appointed 
an Advisory Council, which is composed of the heads of 
the principal Government Departments and ten “ un- 
official’? members, who represent the various com- 
munities. A new constitution was promulgated on Ist 
September 1922. From 1920 to 1922 the country was 
divided into the seven districts of Jerusalem, Jaffa, 
Phceenicia, Galilee, Samaria, Gaza and Beersheba, each 
of which, with the exception of Beersheba, was further 
divided into sub-districts. These districts were afterwards 
amalgamated into the four provinces of: (1) Jerusalem 
and Jaffa; (2) Northern Province (including Phoenicia 
and Galilee); (3) Samaria; (4) Southern Province (in- 
cluding Gaza, Beersheba, and Hebron). At the head of 
each province is a governor, under whom, and the district 
officers, are the Mukhtars, or headmen of villages. 

Present State of Syria.—Syria, under the same treaties 
as referred to above, has been recognised as an independent 
State to be placed under a Mandatory Power. The 
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Supreme Council of the Allied Powers, meeting at San 
Remo in April 1920, assigned this mandate to France, 
and the decision was confirmed by the League of Nations 
on 23rd July 1922. The country has now been organised 
into the following five territories:  (r) Territory of 
Damascus (including Hama, Homs, Damascus, and the 
Hauran) ; (2) Territory of Aleppo, including the vilayet 
of Aleppo and the Sanjak of Alexandretta ; (3) Territory 
of the Alaouite (region of Mount Ansarieh) ; (4) Territory 
of the Grand Lebanon, which extends from Tripoli to the 
Palestine border, and includes the Bika; (5) Territory of 
Jebel Druze (south of Hauran). The two last territories 
are autonomous, the remaining three constituting the 
Syrian Federation. : 

This mandated territory is bounded on the west by 
the Mediterranean, on the south by Palestine, on the 
east by Mesopotamia, and on the north by Turkey. The 
frontier between Syria, Mesopotamia, and Palestine was 
defined by the Anglo-French agreement of 23rd December 
1920, which also describes the southern boundary of Syria 
as beginning at Ras Nakura, following the watershed 
between the Farah, Kurn, and Kerbera Wadis on the south, 
and the Duhleh-el-Ayon and Zerka Wadis on the north : 
the line then traces the watershed between the Litani 
and the Jordan as far north as Metullah ; it then goes east, 
passes along the Wady Jeraba to the Sea of Galilee, which 
it crosses. From Semakh it goes south of the Yarmuk 
and includes Dera’a and Bosrah in Syria. From Dera’a 
it runs to Nassib, thence to Intar, and so north-east to the 
nearest point of the Euphrates at Abu Kemal, 50 miles 
west of Anah. From there it continues to Rumeilan Keui, 
including Khabur in Syria, and leaving Sinjar to Meso- 
potamia ; its nearest point to the Tigris is about 70 miles 
north-west of Mosul. The eastern frontier runs up the 
Tigris to Jeziret-ibn-Omar, there joining the Turkish 
frontier. The frontier between Syria and Turkey, as 
defined by the Franco-Turkish Treaty of 20th October 
1921, begins at the Gulf of Alexandretta, goes thence to 
Meidan Ekbes, and south until it joins the Baghdad 
Railway at Chobanbeg ; it follows this to Nisibin, and goes 
finally to the Tigris at Jeziret-ibn-Omar. 

The State of Grand Lebanon, proclaimed on 1st Sep- 
tember 1920, has the following frontiers :—On the north, 
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the Nahr el Kebir; on the south, the Palestine frontier ; 
on the west, the Mediterranean; and on the east, the 
heights of Anti-Lebanon. Its national flag is the French 
tricolour, with a cedar superimposed on the white ground. 
The Statesman’s Year Book, 1923, gives the total area of 
Syria, subject to the French mandate, as approximately 
60,000 square miles; and the total population as pro- 
_ bably under 3,000,000. The population of the Lebanon 
is about 628,863. The inhabitants of the country are 
chiefly of Arabic origin, with Arabic, subject to many 
dialectical varieties, the prevailing language. There has 
been, however, a large influx of foreign elements, including 
Turks, Turkomans, Kurds, Circassians, Armenians, 
Persians, Jews, and some Europeans. The principal 
towns are: Damascus (170,000); Aleppo (140,000) ; 
Beyrout (80,000); Homs (60,000) ; Hama (35,000) ; 
Tripoli (30,000) ; Antioch (30,000) ; Latakia (20,000) ; 
Alexandretta (15,000) ; and Zahlieh in Lebanon (1300). 


RELIGIONS. 


El Islam.—The religion of Mohammed, or El Islam, 
the era of which dates from the Prophet's flight to Medina 
in 622 A.D. (the Hegira), is based on two fundamental 
principles—that there is but one God, and that Mohammed 
is His Prophet. The Mohammedans in Palestine are 
divided into four sects, differing on minor points, but all . 
acknowledging each other as orthodox in important 
matters of doctrine. 

They believe that God sent six great prophets into 
the world, Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and 
Mohammed, and of these the last and greatest is 
Mohammed. They hold also that each of these prophets 
represented the will of God for a certain dispensation, 
each in turn being superseded. Therefore the Jews were 
true believers in the period from Moses to Jesus. They 
deny the authenticity of the existing versions of the books 
of Moses, Psalms, Gospels, etc., to be authentic. Only 
the Koran, they say, has come down unaltered from its’ 
first composition. 

Moslems accept the doctrines of the immortality of the 
soul and of future reward and punishment. The more 
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enlightened among them receive in a figurative sense the 
poetical descriptions of the joys of Heaven contained in 
the Koran. Admission to Paradise is asserted to be won, 
not by merit, but by the mercy of God, and also by His 
absolute decree. Predestination, however, is differently 
taught by different schools of Mohammedans all 
Moslems hold that there are some elect to eternal 
happiness. 

The Moslem officers of religion attached to the Mosques 
are: the Warden (Ndzir), who is the trustee of all the 
endowments of the Mosque, and appoints all the other 
officers ; Ministers (Imaums), who are employed to lead the 
Mohammedan services; and the Khatib, or Khéateeb, who 
publicly preaches on Fridays (the Mohammedan Sabbath). 
The call to prayer is chanted from the galleries of the 
minarets by an official called the Muezzin. 

Prayer, almsgiving, fasting, and pilgrimage, and also 
frequent purifications by washing, are scrupulously 
enjoined upon the followers of Mohamimed. The great 
fast is held yearly in the month Ramadan. Prayer must 
always be preceded by washing ; the dress should also be 
clean, and it is proper to cover the ground with a piece 
of carpet. On entering a Mosque, the Moslem leaves his 
shoes with the door-keeper ( bowwab), performs his ablutions 
at the cistern, if not already purified, and then, turning 
towards Mecca, goes through his various orisons and 
prostrations. On Fridays Mohammedans may transact 

- worldly affairs in the intervals of prayer. On that day the 
reading-chair and pulpit are brought into use. Portions 
of the Koran are read or recited, and a sermon preached 
by a Khatib, or Khateeb, who sits on the top step of the 
pulpit stairs. 

Almsgiving is a duty of the Moslem faith. Certain 
alms are compulsory, others voluntary, but highly meri- 
torious. The third duty, that of fasting, is chiefly in 
the month of Ramadan, when, with cruel severity, the 
practice is carried out from sunrise to sunset. The fourth 
great duty is the pilgrimage to Mecca and Mount Arafat, 
which all good Mohammedans are expected to accomplish 
at least once in their lives. 

It is a misapprehension that the Mohammedans be- 
lieve women do not possess souls, and are excluded from 
Paradise. On the contrary, the Koran says, ‘“ Whosoever 
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performs good works, and believes, men as well as 

women, shall enter Paradise’? (40 Surah, 43 verse. See 

. Or Surah. v. 90% °r3. Surah, vi.23.;°48 Surah, v.-5} 

etc.) 

| The Moslem year consists of 354 days, so that the 

. seasons are continually shifting for feasts, fasts, and 

pilgrimages. 

The principal Mosques in Palestine will be found 

_ described under Jerusalem, Damascus, etc. The first 
Mosque was built at Medina, Mohammed himself 
assisting in the work. It was situated in a yard 
planted with date-trees, and was a square, capacious 
structure, with brick and earthen walls, the trunks of the 
palms forming columns to support the roof, and a thatch 
of palm-leaves covering the whole. It had three doors. 
A portion of the edifice was given to the houseless poor. 
Close by Mohammed was buried. The first building was 
long ago replaced by a larger edifice, but it is still called 
Mesjid-en-Neby (‘‘ The Mosque of the Prophet ’’), and has 
been the model for Moslem Mosques throughout the 
world. The cupola and minaret became adopted in Mosque 
building about half a century after the Hegira, and gradu- 
ally the Saracenic style of architecture predominated 
throughout the Mohammedan world. The chief Egyptian 
Mosques are Saracenic. 

Islam is an enemy to plastic art ; in the Mosques are 
found few pictures, no statues, no representations of living 
creatures. Inscriptions from the Koran, a single reading- 
chair, a pulpit, and numerous praying-mats, are all that 
adorn the interior of these buildings. In the wall facing 
Mecca is the niche (Kiblah) towards which the worshipper 
turns. Although the Mosques contain hardly anything in 
them except the worshippers, and few of the paintings 
or sculptures so common in European cathedrals, yet it 
must be admitted that the Moslem artist does a great deal 
to attain elegance of form and harmony of colour without 
infringing his religious scruple. It is only recently that 
Christians have been at liberty to enter any of the Mosques, 
and some of the principal shrines, which bold travellers of 
an earlier date risked their lives to enter, may be visited 
by any one who makes the proper application and pays 
the proper fees. 

The Jews.—The Jews of Palestine belong to two dis- 
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tinct bodies, and these are subdivided into sects. 
Sephardim are Spanish and Portuguese; and _ the 
Ashkenazim those who have emigrated from various 
parts of Germany, Poland, Russia, and other places, to 
Palestine. The latter are divided again into the Peroo- 
shim (Pharisees), the Chasidim (Pious), etc. There are, 
besides, a great number of Avabic-speaking Jews from 
Aleppo, Baghdad, Yemin, North Africa, etc., as well 
as communities from Bokhara, Tiflis, Persia, etc. In 
ritual these Eastern Jews are most nearly allied to the 
Sephardim. 

Every Sabbath, sermons are preached in the chief 
synagogues, and the Psalms are read between the after- 
noon and evening services. A short portion of the Law is 
also read publicly in the synagogues every Monday and 
Thursday, the reason given for choosing these days being 
that, according to tradition, Moses went up Mount Sinai 
to receive the Ten Commandments on Thursday, and 
descended on Monday. 

The Orthodox Church—The Orthodox (Greek) Church 
has spread farther and wider in direct continuity than 
any other established Church. It separated entirely 
from Rome in 858, when Photius was elected Patriarch 
of Constantinople by the Emperor Michael III. It 
had then adopted the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds. 
with the following difference :— 

““T believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of 
Life, who proceedeth from the Father, and with the Father 
and Son is worshipped and glorified.”’ 

The Holy Scriptures and the decrees of the first seven 
General Councils are acknowledged by the Orthodox as 
their rule of faith, viz. :-— 

I. The Council of Niczea, held 325 A.p., against Arius, 
who denied the equality of the Son to the Father. 

II. The First Council of Constantinople, in 381, against 
the Macedonians, who denied the equality of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Ilf. The Council of Ephesus, in 431, against Nestorius, 
who denied the Humanity of Christ, as distinct from 
Jesus. 

IV. The Council of Chalcedon, in 451, against Eutyches, 
who denied the double nature of Christ. (Monophysite 
schism.) 
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V. The Second Council of Constantinople, in 553, 
against ten doctrines of Origen. 

VI. The Third Council of Constantinople, in 680, against 
the Monothelites, who held that Christ had but one will. 
(Maronite schism.) 

VII. The Second Council of Niczea, in 787, against those 
who condemned the use of pictures and images. 

_ As the traveller in Palestine and the East will be brought 
iato contact with many members of the Orthodox Church, 
and will visit the sacred places belonging to them, it may 
not be uninteresting to summarise briefly some of their 
tenets and customs. 

. Images are not tolerated in their churches, but 
pictures are. They invoke saints as intercessors, and 
pray for the dead, but do not hold the Roman Catholic 
belief concerning purgatory, nor do they believe in the 
doctrines of supererogation or infallibility. They acknow- 
ledge the seven Sacraments, baptize by immersion, believe 
in Transubstantiation, and mix the Communion wine 
with warm water, using leavened bread. They do not 
forbid marriage among the priesthood if contracted before 
ordination. 

The dignitaries and clergy of the Orthodox Church are 
ranked in the following order: Patriarchs, Archbishops, 
Bishops, Archimandrites (directors of convents), Abbots, 
Archpriests, priests, deacons, under-deacons, chanters, 
lecturers. They possess numerous monasteries and several 
schools. 

Latin Patriarchate—The Roman Catholic Church was 
officially established in Palestine in 1099, during the. First 
Crusade, and its history for the ensuing two centuries is 
largely that of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. The 
political exigencies of the country caused the Patriarchate 
to cease as an effective institution for over five centuries, 


put during this time the Latin Holy Places in Palestine 


were in the charge of the Franciscan Order under the 
“Most Reverend Father Custodian of Terra Santa.” The de 
facto revival of the See occurred in 1847, and has flourished 
ever since, with increasing vigour and influence. 

Affiliated with the Roman Church, are the Maronites, the 
union having occurred in the year 1180, and having 
involved the relinquishing of the Monothelite belief which 
had previously distinguished them. They were, however, 
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‘permitted to retain the right of priests to marry before 
ordination. They are chiefly found in the State of Grand 
Lebanon. 

The Copts.—The Copts are poorly represented in Pales- 
tine, but they have a share in the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and are found among the clerks and other em- 
ployees in mercantile and public offices. They derive their 
name from Coptos, now Kobt, in Egypt, and are said to be 
the sole representatives of the ancient race that built the 
Pyramids. By guarding their faith in the hostile presence 
of Mohammedanism they have doubtless preserved their 
race and name. They are Monophysites, following the 
teaching of Jacob Baradeus (sixth century, A.D.). 
Baptism is practised by them; children are generally 
circumcised. Confession is required of all members of the 
Coptic Church, and is indispensable before receiving the 
Sacrament. They fast on Wednesday and Friday, and 
observe the seven great Feasts—Nativity, Epiphany, 
Annunciation, Palm Sunday, Easter, Ascension, and Whit 
Sunday. The Copts are not allowed by their Church to 
intermarry with persons of any other sect. 

The Syrians are also Jacobites or Monophysites, but 
are now not numerous, though they have two ancient 
monasteries in Anti-Lebanon. Their monastery in 
Jerusalem is St Mark’s. The Armenians are strict followers 
of Eutyches. They were condemned by the Sixth Council 
for not celebrating Christmas Day (which is a fast), and 
for using wine unmixed with water. Their Jerusalem 
monastery is St James the Great, on the traditional Sion. 
The Abyssinians hold the same belief as the Copts. 

The Armenian Catholics and Greek Catholics are recon- 
ciled to Rome, but retain a married clergy. All these 
Oriental sects are represented in Jerusalem. There are 
also a number of Syrian Catholics, maintaining a small 
monastery and church. 


PART II 
PALESTINE 


[, Kantara (Egypt) to Lydda. II. Lydda to Jaffa. III. Lydda 
to Jerusalem. IV. Jerusalem. V.Judza. VI. Samaria, 
Galilee and Pheenicia. 


I. KANTARA (EGYPT) TO LYDDA. 


The Palestine train starts from Kantara East Station, on the Suez 
Canal, which is connected with the Egyptian State Railway Station 
at Kantara West by a floating foot-bridge. 

The journey from Kantara East to Lydda takes approximately 
seven hours; from Lydda to Haifa, two hours forty-five minutes ; 
from Lydda to Jerusalem, two hours and ten minutes. 


Kantara.—The name Kantara is Arabic for “ bridge,” 
and marks a site which, probably for milleniums, has been 
a crossing of the great route which forms the highway 
between Egypt and Palestine. In the days of the Pharaoh 
Menephthah, it formed an Egyptian frontier station, and 
fragments of papyrus discovered there tell of daily happen- 
ings in the garrison. It is by this crossing that Abraham 
and Jacob passed into Egypt. It was also probably the 
route used by the Holy Family when escaping from 
Herod’s massacre (Matt. ii. 14). 

It goes through Kantara and thence to El Arish, is 
one of the oldest highways in existence, and is known as 
the Way of the Land of the Philistines ; few routes have 
echoed so often to the tramp of great armies, from the 
days of Pharaoh to those of Napoleon and thence to the 
recent war. 

On the right, and, later, on the left of the railway line, 
we observe large pipes, which, throughout General Lord 
Allenby’s campaign, brought water from the Nile to Gaza 
—a strange fulfilment of an old tradition that when the 
waters of the Nile flowed into Palestine the Turks would 
lose that country to the English. 
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El Arish.—When within one kilometre of El Arish 
_(155 kilometres from Kantara), we pass through the broad 
and shallow wady known in the Bible as the River of 
Egypt (Num. xxxiv. 5), and in these days as the Wady el 
Arish. It is generally looked upon as the geographical 
boundary between Palestine and Sinai, and formed part 
of the southern limit of the Promised Land. The town of 
El Arish occupies the site of the Roman Rhinocolura, 
and, under the name of Laris, was, in the early centuries 
of our era, an Episcopal See. Baldwin I. of Jerusalem 
died here in 1118 A.D., and a stone known as Hajar Bedawil, 
or “‘ Baldwin’s Stone,” is pointed out to this day. Near 
the cistern, in the court of El Arish, is an Egyptian sarco- 
phagus of granite, which is now used as a trough. 
Napoleon captured El Arish in 1799. 


Rafa.—At Rafa, 200 kilometres from Kantara, we reach 
the boundary station between Egypt and Palestine. The 
boundary pillars are a short distance west of the station. 
Their removal in 1gor led to dangerous friction between 
Great Britain and Turkey. Rafa, under that name, or 
any name that can be identified with it, is not mentioned 
in Scripture. In Hebrew, it means giant, and according 
to the Second Book of Samuel, xxi. 16-22, families of 
giants occupied this district. A branch line goes from 
Rafa to Beersheba (see page 196). : 

Five and a half kilometres on from Rafa we pass by 
Kilab, which was the site of General Allenby’s G.H.Q. 
throughout his attack on Gaza. 


Khan Yunis.—This large village, reached when 211 
kilometres from Kantara, possesses a fine mosque of the 
time of Sultan Barktk, in the thirteenth century. It 
recalls Napoleon’s extraordinary escape from the Turks 
when, expecting to find his main army in occupation of 
Khan Yunis, he rode into the town accompanied only by 
his staff. The Arabs, fortunately for Napoleon, thought the 


whole French Army had arrived, and without waiting to 


investigate, they mounted their horses and galloped off. 
Passing Deir el Belah, the ‘‘ House of Dates” (which 

during the summer of 1917 was an enormous rail-head 

camp), and thence by a large British Military Cemetery, 
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we come, when 236 kilometres from Kantara, to the town 
of Gaza. 


Gaza.—Since 1922 Gaza, an unprepossessing town, 
with an appearance pleasant enough from a distance, 
but which, on closer study, does injustice to the town’s 
historical importance, has been the capital of the Southern 
District of Palestine. Its approximate population is 
15,000, which is something like 25,000 less than its pre- 
war number. It is built on a lofty mound, and possesses 
a small harbour, screened from the town itself by low 
sand-dunes ; through this harbour moderate quantities of 
wheat, barley and dari-seed are exported. Its principal 
industries are weaving and the making of black pottery ; 
the manufacture of lace, a cottage. industry for which 
_ Gaza was at one time celebrated, is now reviving under 
the care of the British Administration, and specimens of 
this work may be purchased in the town. 

History —Gaza (Hebrew ’Azzah, Arabic Ghazzeh) is 
early mentioned in Scripture as on the borders of Canaan, 
and at a very remote period was a city important both 
strategically and commercially. As one of the five cities 
which formed the celebrated Philistine League, it grew 
to be the largest and most important settlement in the 
whole of Syria, and was the scene of the last great exploit 
of Samson, who had arisen to terrorise the Philistines and 
avenge the people they had molested and oppressed for 
forty years (Gen. x. 19). 

It figured as much in the great struggle between Egypt 
and Asia as it did in the lesser but more famous quarrels 
between Israel and Philistia.. It is doubtful if Gaza ever 
lay directly within the territories of Israel, except for a very 
short period, and we know that Joshua, who records having 
conquered Palestine as far south as the River of Egypt 
(WAdy el Arish), was unable to capture this city, where 
the Raphaim and Enacim, driven from their mountain 
homes, had taken refuge. ’ 

In the year 735 B.c. it fell to Tiglath Pileser of Nineveh, 
but soon revolted against its Assyrian masters, and in 720 
allied itself with the Pharaoh Chabak. It failed, however, 
in these endeavours, and was forced to acknowledge the 
supremacy of Sargon, Sennacherib, Assarhaddon, and 
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Ashur-bani-pal, later falling under the sway of Babylon. 
On the fall of that empire, Gaza was attacked by Cambyses, 
and capitulated, after a long siege, in 529 B.C. Sub- 
sequently, after a siege of two months, during which the 
city was defended by the Persian, Babes, who had 
employed Arab mercenaries in his defence, Gaza was 
taken by Alexander the Great (322). After the death of 
that powerful warrior, it was included in the territory 
of the Seleucids, and was for long a bone of contention 
between that kingdom and the Ptolemies of Egypt, the 
Egyptians taking it from the Seleucids in 305 and again 
in 306, after which it remained in their power for a 
century. 

Under the Maccabean dynasty it twice suffered 
humiliation, first when Jonathan in 145 burnt its 
suburbs and forced the city to beg for terms, and again in 
96 B.c., when Alexander Jannzus utterly destroyed it 
and put the whole of the population to the sword. Gaza 
then remained for a time under the dominance of the Jews, 
but in 62 B.c. it was taken by Pompey, who made it a 
free city; five years later it was rebuilt by Gabinius on 
a new site, probably close to its harbour of Majumus. In 
the reign of the Emperor Augustus the city was presented 
to Herod, but on the death of that monarch it reverted to 
the Imperial Province of Syria, and prospered consider- 
ably under its Roman masters. 

These singular adventures which befell the city of Gaza 
were due in a great measure to its position on the great 
military and commercial highroad between Egypt and 
Babylonia, and to its extraordinary fertility on the edge 
of a vast wilderness. Merchandise from Egypt, Southern 
Arabia, and at one time from Petra and Palmyra, seemed 
to find a natural focus at Gaza, and so it became the 
centre of an enormous inland trade, as well as a great 
base for military operations. Even when the city was 
removed by Gabinius from the great caravan route, and 
placed nearer the sea, old Gaza was not forgotten, and by 
3603 A.D. the inhabitants of the city considered them- 
selves to be again on the site of the Gaza of the Philistines ; 
it is at any rate considered pretty certain that the churches 
built on the site of the temples destroyed in 402 A.p. 
occupied the position on which we find the town to-day, 
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and which agrees with the description of the site captured 
by Alexander the Great. 

Christianity was a long time in making any headway in 
Gaza, and its early struggles were attended by considerable 
martyrdom. For Gaza, celebrated as a famous centre of 
Greek culture and commerce, had become a Pagan strong- 
hold “ only second to the Serapeum at Alexandria.’’ Its 
temples were renowned throughout the empire, and, in 
addition to the city’s tutelary deity, Marnas (a survival of 
the Canaanitish Dagon), the gods Zeus Nikephorus, Apollo, 
Aphrodite, Tyche, Proserpina, and Hecate were also 
worshipped. The Church, whose first bishop of Gaza seems 
to have been Philemon, to whom St. Paul addressed an 
epistle, was a very small voice in the midst of this great 
centre of heathendom, and remained so until the time 
of Constantine the Great, who, in order to counteract the 
influence of Gaza, raised the harbour of Majumas, whose 
inhabitants are said to have been converted to Chris- 
tianity, to the dignity of an independent town, and named 
it Constantia, in honour of one of his sons, 

This privilege was withdrawn by Julian the Apostate, 
who reunited Majumas with the pagan Gaza; in the reign 
of Theodosius, however, the zealous Bishop Porphyry was 
able to secure an imperial edict for the destruction of all the 
temples of Gaza, and in 402 the famous Marneion was 
razed to the ground, almost upon the same site, it is said, 
as that on which Samson, 1500 years earlier, had destroyed 
the temple of Dagon. On the site of the Marneion a large 
cruciform church was erected at the instance of Eudoxia, 
wife of the Emperor Arcadius. 

Gaza continued as a Christian town until 634 A.D., 
when it fell to the Moslems under Abu Bekr, who defeated 
the Byzantine army on the outskirts of the city. As the 
burial place of Hashim, Mohammed’s great-grandfather, 
Gaza gained importance in the Moslem heart, but this did 
not prevent it from becoming a deserted settlement by the 
twelfth century, when it was taken by the Crusaders. In 
1149 Baldwin III. built a fortress there, and placed it in 
the charge of the Templars. In 1187 it was captured by 
Saladin, and in 1244 an army of Christians and Moslems, 
allied for a common cause, were defeated with great 
slaughter in the valley below Gaza, by a horde of Khwa- 
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rizmians. In 1799 it was taken by Napoleon. On the 
26th-27th March, and the 17th—2oth April, 1917, it was the 
scene of battle between British forces and the Turks, and 
throughout these and subsequent bombardments, parts 


of the town were entirely wrecked. It was entered by 


General Allenby on the 7th November 1917. 


Sights of Gaza.—The historical vicissitudes which 
have marked the city of Gaza spared but little of the 
ancient magnificence we know to have existed there, and 
to-day the only surviving monuments of great interest 
are the ruined Orthodox Church of St Porphyry; Jami’ 
el-Kebir (the Great Mosque); Jami’ es-Sayid Hashim, 
containing the tomb of Hashim; and the sanctuary of 
Abw'l-’Azm (“The Father of Strength’’), with the so- 
called tomb of Samson. 

The Great Mosque——The ruins of this mosque stand 
conspicuously south-west of the Serai, on the hill* which 
rises from the centre of the upper town. It was formerly 
a Christian church built by the Knights Templar in the 
middle of the twelfth century, and consisted of a nave 
and aisles. It probably replaced the cruciform church 
built by the Empress Eudoxia on the site of the demolished 
Marneion. After its conversion into a mosque, an addi- 
tional aisle was erected on the south side, and the apses 
were built up in order to permit the raising of minarets. 
The four faces of the cruciform piers are ornamented by 
extraordinary columns of grey, veined marble. On one of 
the columns at the north-east, there is a bas-relief of a 
seven-branched candlestick, with an inscription in Greek 
and Hebrew. This is said to belong to one of the thirty 
columns sent by the Empress Eudoxia. The doorway, of 
Italian. Gothic style, merits attention because of the 
delicacy of the carving and the beauty of the design, 
During the campaign of 1917 the Turks used this mosque 
as a magazine, and in the bombardment to which it soon 
was subjected, considerable damage was done to it. The 
graceful octagonal minaret, that was once a feature of this 
mosque, is shattered, and the beautiful pillars of marble 
have also been ruined. 

Mosque of Hashim (Jami es-Sayid Hashim).—This 
mosque, of great beauty and considerable antiquity, lies in 
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the north-west part of the upper town, near the Askalon 

Gate, and contains the tomb of Hashim, Mohammed’s great- 
grandfather, who died at Gaza when on a trading visit. 
Its suberb columns are said to have come from Anthedon, 
and are chiefly to be seen in the galleries of the court. The 
mosque was restored in the nineteenth century. 

The other mosques of the town, though not of special 
significance, are well worth inspection on account of the 

ancient materials used in their construction, and the 
delicate arabesques with which most of them are adorned. 

The Serai.—The Serai is on the north-east side of the 
upper town; it dates from the thirteenth century, but is 
largely fallen to decay, and offers little of interest to the 
visitor. Before the British occupation it was the residence 
of the Kaimakam (governor). 

Gates of Gaza.—The seven gates of Gaza, with the walls 
that surrounded the city, can still be traced. The Bab 
(Gate) Askalon can be detected near the Mosque of 
Hashim; south-west of this is the Bab el Belakyeh, 
followed by the Bab el Marnas, Bab el Bahr, Bab el 
Daroun (through which pass the caravans to Egypt), 
Bab el Mountar (which is said to be the traditional site 
of the city gate whose doors were carried by Samson to 
the ‘‘ hill that is before Hebron’’), and Bab el Khalil. 

St Porphyry.—This little church, until the bombardment 
to which Gaza was subjected in 1917, was one of the most 
beautiful examples of Christian architecture to be seen in 
Palestine. It was built in the fifth century, rebuilt in the 
twelfth century, and restored in the nineteenth century, 
keeping its original plan throughout all its vicissitudes. 
The tomb of St Porphyry, the third or fourth bishop of 
Gaza, who was chiefly responsible for the destruction of 
the pagan temples in 402 A.D., lies in this church. The 
gallery stalls, bishop’s throne, ikonostasis, and other 
ornaments and fittings of the church, were removed by 
the Turks, and there is little trace of the last restoration. 
A fresco of the interment of St Porphyry still remains on 
the north wall. 

Jebel el Mountar.—About fifteen minutes south-east of 
Gaza stands Jebel el Mountar, a hill which is covered with 
Moslem tombs. On its summit is a monument dedicated 

‘| Mountar, Aly the .Tower of Defence. Tradition 
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assigns this hill as the one to which Samson carried the 
gates of the city (Judges xvi.). From the summit of 
Jebel el Mountar, which is 270 feet above sea level, a 
splendid view of the surrounding country and the distant 
hills may be obtained: to the west, beyond the low sand- 
dunes, the sea stretches out; far to the east rise the 
mountains of Judea, and southward lies the sandy desert 
of Sinai. The town of Gaza itself is transformed at this 
distance, the low mud houses straggling in picturesque 
disarray within a girdle of green fields and waving orchards. 

Military Cemetery.—The British Military Cemetery, con- 
taining about four thousand graves of those who fell 
throughout the several assaults on Gaza, lies close to the 
railway station. 

Majumas.—The ruins at Tel et Tineh and El Mineh, on 
the seashore, mark the site of Majumas, the port for ancient 
Gaza. It appears that the inhabitants of this suburb were 
converted to Christianity while Gaza was still the stubborn 
stronghold of paganism ; it was therefore honoured by 
Constantine the Great, who made it an independent city 
with the name Constantia. Under Julian its privileges 
were withdrawn, and Majumas was reunited with Gaza. 

Anthedon.—About twenty-five minutes’ walk north of 
the harbour are some ruins called Teda: these have been 
identified with Anthedon, a city probably dependent on 
Gaza ; it is mentioned by Josephus, Pliny, Ptolemy, and 
Sozomen. It was taken by Alexander Janneus in 96 B.c., 
but was rebuilt and enfranchised under the Romans. 
Augustus presented it to Herod, who renamed it Agrippias. 
It was near this town that the Moslems met and defeated 
the Byzantine army in 635 A.D. 


Mejdel.—The ruins of Askalon can be reached on 
horseback from Gaza in about 3% hours; on the other 
hand, the train may be taken from Gaza as far as Mejdel, 
whence Askalon, on the coast, is distant approximately 
three miles. Mejdel is a thriving town of some 8000 
inhabitants ; it is pleasantly surrounded by orchards, and 
within the town itself there is a large and well-stocked 
bazaar, as well as numerous establishments for the weaving 
of cotton. It is assumed that Mejdel marks the site of 
Migdal-Gad (Josh. xv. 37), a settlement classified in the 
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second group of Shephelah towns handed over to the tribe 
of Judah. The mosque, which has a pleasing minaret, 
appears to have been built, in part at any rate, of ancient 
materials. 


Askalon.—This site has been desolate since its final 
destruction by Sultan Bibars in 1270 A.p. The luxuriant 
gardens within the walls belong to the peasants of El Jora, 
a village situated to the north-east of the ruins of Askalon. 

History.—The site known to-day as Askalon (’Askalan) 
is a rocky amphitheatre bending down to the sand-dunes 
of the coast ; it is desolate and uninhabited, a grim fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy made by Zechariah: . . . Ashkelon 
shall not be inhabited ; and of Zephaniah: Ashkelon shall be 
a desolation. The ruins that lie scattered within the 
enclosure formed by the mighty medieval walls, are 
chiefly of the Crusaders’ fortifications; but there is 
frequent occurrence of materials dating at least from 
the time of Herod. From these, and the result of 
recent labours, we may assume with confidence that 
the Askalon of the Pentapolis and of Roman _ times 
was on the same site as, though of greater extent than, that 
destroyed by Saladin. It certainly appears, right through- 
out its history, to have lain immediately on the sea, and 
in that respect to have been unique among the cities of 
the Philistine League, the Pentapolis. Because of her 
distance from the great military route on which stood 
Gaza, Ashdod, and Ekron, her importance must have 
been less strategical than commercial ; nevertheless, as a 
great city which lay on the border between Palestine and 
Egypt, she was frequently attacked, and passed from one 
master to another as often as did the neighbouring city of 
Gaza. 

Askalon goes back to remote antiquity: according to 
Herodotus there arose in this city the first temple ever 
built in honour of Derketo, the Canaanitish fish divinity 
which later was adopted by the Philistines, and became the 
Atargatis of the Greeks; mythology asserts that Semi- 
ramis, the Aphrodite Urania, was the daughter of 
Atargatis. Justin states that a king of Askalon besieged 
and destroyed Sidon a year before the Trojan War come- 
menced (twelfth century B.c.); and Eusebius reports 
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the existence in his time of wells that were reputed to have _ 


existed in the days of Abraham. 

According to an inscription which appears on the wall 
of the temple at Karnak, Askalon was invested by Egyptian 
forces in the ninth year of the reign of Rameses II., and we 
learn from the Tel-el-Amarna tablets that, at a later period, 
it was subject to the Pharaoh Amenhotep. It was never 
held for long by the Israelites; Joshua failed to take it, 
but soon after his death it passed to the tribe of Judah, 
only to be taken shortly afterwards by the Philistines, 
with whom it remained throughout the Jewish monarchy 
(I Sam. vi. 17; 2 Sam. i. 20). It evidently gave con- 
siderable displeasure to the Israelites, and its doom was 
frequently foretold by the Jewish prophets, who regarded 
the city as an abode of evil and its people as sinners. 
Its second period of subjection to Israel occurred from 
811 to 760 B.c. 

In 701 B.c. it fell to Sennacherib, later being taken by 
the Persians, with whom it remained until Alexander the 
Great took Gaza, and with it the whole of Philistia ; on 
his death it became a cause of strife between the Seleucids 
and Ptolemies, passing alternately from one to the other, 
and eventually, in 104 B.c., securing independence as 
a result of the quarrels which rent the Seleucids and 
weakened their hold on Southern Palestine, It upheld 
this independence under the patronage of Rome, and 
increased its prosperity. During this period the city was 
lavishly embellished with baths, colonnades, fountains and 
the like by Herod the Great, who had been born there >and: 
one of the palaces he erected became the residence of his 
sister Salome. When Palestine rebelled against the 
Romans, the Jews set fire to Askalon ;: retribution followed 
swiftly in the slaughter of 2500 of their numbers. 

Askalon, like Gaza, was a stronghold of Paganism, and 
bitterly opposed ‘the introduction of Christianity ; by the 
fourth century of this era it had, however, attained to 
an Episcopal See, with Longinius as its first bishop. At 
this time it was still a prosperous and extensive city, and 
remained so well into the Byzantine period: the first 
Arab historians speak of her as the ‘“‘ Spouse of Syria,” 
and were evidently much impressed by her wealth and 
distinction. 
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Its significance at the time of the crusades rivalled that 


of any other period in her history; Damascus alone 


overshadowed her. At one time it agreed to surrender 


- peacefully to the Crusaders, but owing to the jealousy of 


the rival Christian knights, this offer was withdrawn, and 


the city was held by Mohammedans until 1154, when 


it fell to the assaults of Baldwin III. In 1187 it was 
retaken by Saladin, who, however, when he retired upon 
Jerusalem, entirely gutted Askalon. It was then invested 
by Richard Cceur de Lion, whose efforts to rebuild the 
fortifications were interrupted by his truce with Saladin. 
The final destruction of the city was brought about by 
Sultan Bibars in 1270, and since then the site appears to 
have been what it is to-day—a desolate heap of ruin, on 
which the sand each year has encroached. 

The Ruins.—Excavations undertaken by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund have shown that Askalon was freely 
adorned, in the Roman period, with buildings in the 
classic style. Among the ruins uncovered are those of a 
large public building of fine workmanship, considered to be 
the cloisters erected by Herod the Great. These remains 
are found at the crossing of the central routes in the area 
on a spot which must have been occupied for some public 


purpose throughout all the early history of Askalon. as 


the excavations clearly show the superposition of buildings 
of different ages. 

First, upon a sandy bed in which Philistine work is 
traced, a colonnade was built in the third or fourth 
century B.C., leading towards the sacred Well of Abraham 
(see page 57). Then came the massive walls of Herod’s 
Cloisters, in the first century, descending as deeply as 
those of the earlier colonnade. These cloisters, and a 
great marble colonnade, surrounded a tessellated court, 
which was the approach to a great basilica, or tribune ; 
and the whole group was of a magnificence famed even in 
antiquity ; each wing possessed thirty-two columns, with 
eight columns across each end. Each column was nearly 
three feet thick, and rested on an appropriate Attic base. 
The pedestal further raised it to a total height of thirty 
feet, The capitals were of Corinthian order, in the Greeco- 
Roman style seen also at Baalbek, in Syria. The marble 
was probably imported from one of the Greek islands, 
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and Professor J. Garstang considers it likely that the 
columns were already cut, and a good deal of the detail 
work outlined, before they were transported to Palestine. 
At all events, we are able, in the ruins that have been 
exposed, to recognise Herod’s Cloisters, the ‘‘ Court sur- 
rounded by columns.” These cloisters were distinguished 
almost as much by the statuary which adorned them, as 
by their architectural magnificence. Pairs of statues 
evidently flanked each entrance, like that which led to 
the basilica. Among the discovered statues is one of 
Isis-Tyche, which shows the identification of the local 
goddess with the Egyptian Isis (indicated by her girdle, 
etc.), and with the Fortune (Tyche) or City goddess. Her 
grouping with a child figure is consistent both with 
Egyptian mythology—in which Isis and Horus are so 
grouped—and also with a Lydian tradition concerning 
the tutelary divinity of Askalon, which associates a son 
([kthus, a “‘ fish”) with Derketo (Atargatis),- both of 
whom, according to legend, were drowned in the sacred 
lake at Askalon. 

Contiguous, are the remains of a Byzantine Theatre. 
The outer retaining wall and portions of the internal 
corridors have been traced, passing into the adjoining 
fields. A statue of “ Peace” was discovered adjacent. 
Hard by is the mouth of a well, of later date than the 
theatre, and, from its proximity to the statue, is doubtless 
that which was known as the Weil of Peace. Antoninus 
Martyr wrote, in the sixth century: ‘‘ There is a Well of 
Peace, built after the manner of a theatre, in which you 
descend by steps. . . .” The theatre itself appears to 
be a reconstruction of an earlier, and probably more 
imposing, structure; that is, the apse of the basilica 
(Court of Tribune), the main entrance to which had been 
flanked—or, perhaps, supported—by two great statues, 
that of “ Peace,” and a graceful, well-preserved “ Victory 
over the World.” ; 

The walls of the city are almost entirely covered with 
sand, which is said to encroach on this region at the rate 
of one yard per year, and a great deal of the ruins are at 
least ten feet beneath it. Among the gardens that spread 
wildly over the site, there are thirty-seven wells, each 
with a cemented reservoir and wooden rollers fixed by 
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marble pillars. Hundreds of columns, chiefly granite, 

project from the debris, and great masses of solid masonry 

lie half buried by sand: these are mostly relics of the 
crusading period. The walls and towers on the north 
; and east, and the sea-gate and wall at the south-west, 
attest the vanished strength of Askalon. Near the centre 
of the town there is a large circular hole, thirty-three feet 
wide, which to-day bears the name Bir [brahim el Hauran, 
the Well of Abraham the Hauranian. Close to this are the 
ruins of a church. The remains of another church may 
be observed in the east quarter of the city ; it appears to 
have been built on the site of a pagan temple, and at one 
time to have been converted into a mosque. It was 
excavated by Lady Hester Stanhope in 1815. A church 
in the north-west corner of the city still retains four piers, 
each of which is flanked by a marble column. To the 
north-west of these ruins there is an ancient aqueduct. 

A museum of antiquities has been established on the 
spot. 
P The general view of the ruins, which may be obtained from 
the summit of the ramparts, is extensive and imposing. 

Tel el Safi.—North-east of Mejdel, at Tel el Safi, is the 
site which has been identified with the city of Gath, a 
member of the Philistine Pentapolis. Excavations carried 
out by the Palestine Exploration Fund failed to yield any 
outstanding results. The site commands the outlet of the 
great Wadi el Sant, the Valley of Mimosa, which is 
probably the valley of Elah mentioned in 1 Sam. xvil. 2. 
Here stood the Crusader’s castle of Blanchegarde, the 
place from which Richard Cceur de Lion set out to raid 
the great caravan which he captured near Khuweilfeh, 
north of Beersheba. It is also suggested that "Arak El 
Menshiyeh, farther south, may be the true site of Gath, 
and it is proposed to undertake excavations on that site. 

Hamdmeh.—Iwo miles from Mejdel is the village of 
Hamiameh (the Dove), a name recalling the sacred birds 
of the Askalonites ; Semiramis, one of the chief divinities 
of Askalon, and daughter of Derketo, is said to have been 


nourished in her infancy by doves. 
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Esdud.—This, the site of ancient Ashdod, is on the 
main line from Gaza to Lydda, and is now a village 
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containing approximately 5000 inhabitants. There are ' 
insufficient archeeological remains here to warrant spending 
much time on the site. It stands on the slope of a hill, and 


is overtopped by another eminence on which the ancient 


acropolis probably stood. 

History.—Ashdod (Greek A zotus), like Gaza, owed its fame 
to its strategical importance, and its position on the road 
between Gaza and Joppa, at the junction of the inland 
routes to Ekron and Ramleh, maintained for long its 
supremacy among the five cities of the Philistine League. 
Like Gaza, she suffered to the full the uncertain fortunes 
of war. According to Joshua xv. 46, she was one of the 
cities of the Shephelah allotted to the descendants of Judah, 
but this tribe was unable to eject from Ashdod the so- 
called giants of the Enacim. At one time the Philistines, 
after defeating the Israelites, seized the Ark of the Cove- 
nant, and carrying it to Ashdod placed it in the temple of 
Dagon ; thereafter a series of disasters overtook the city, 
and the Ark was taken to Gath, and later to Ekron, but 
calamity followed it wherever it went. The people of the 
five Philistine cities then offered gold to Jehovah, the God 
of Israel, and the Ark was sent back, accompanied by 
offerings, to the Jews. Three centuries later, Ashdod 
was dismantled by the King of Judea (8r1-760). Its 
doom was pronounced more than once by the prophets of 
the Old Testament, and Nehemiah lamented that the Jews, 
on their return from captivity, “had married wives of 
Ashdod. . . . And their children spake half in the speech 
of Ashdod, and could not speak in the Jews’ language ”’ 
(Neh. xi. 23, 24). About 711 B.c. the city was captured 
by Assyrians, and in the reign of Ashur-bani-pal (668— 
625) it was besieged by the Pharaoh Psammetichus for 
twenty-nine years: Herodotus regarded this as the 
longest siege in history. When the Persians conquered 
Egypt, Ashdod fell under their dominion. Later it was 
taken by the Maccabees, and remained with the Jews 
until Pompey restored its independence. Subsequently it 
became subject to Herod, who left it by will to his sister 
Salome. 

It was to Ashdod that the evangelist Philip came after 
he had baptized the eunuch of Candace, Queen of Ethiopia. 
In the fourth century it became an Episcopal See, and 
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its first bishop, Sylvanus, assisted at the Council of Nice 
(323), and its last bishop, Lazarus, was evidently present 
at the Synod of Jerusalem in 536. When the Crusaders 
came to Ashdod they found only a wretched village. 
Ruins.—In the mosque of Sidi Amer there is an ancient 
column of white marble supporting the vaults. To the 
south of this are the ruins of a large medieval khan, ~ 
or caravanserai, with galleries, courts and chambers. 
Scattered about the village are numerous fragments of © 
ancient masonry. But that is all. Ashdod, which 
Herodotus called “The Great City of Syria,” is as dead 
as Gath. Perhaps some day we shall be able to reclaim a 
portion of its ancient magnificence from the relentless 
sand that sooner or later entombs all these coastal cities. 
Three miles to the west of the ruins is the old harbour 
of Ashdod, called by the Arabs, Minet el Kal’a, Port of 
the Castle. Near it are the remains of a rectangular 
castle flanked by round towers. 


| 
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Yebnah.—Continuing by rail we come, when fifteen 
kilometres from Esdud, or fifty-one from Gaza, to the large 
village of Yebnah. This is the Jabneel and Jabneh 
of the Old Testament, the Jamnia.of the Maccabees and 
the Ibelin of the Crusaders. _ It was originally a Canaanite 
settlement, and was one of the towns of the Shephelah given 
to the tribe of Judah; it later passed to the tribe of Dan, 
with whom it remained until the coming of the Philistines. 
It fell to the Jews in the time of Simon, brother of Judas, 
but in 63 was incorporated by Pompey in the Roman 
Province of Syria. It was later given to Herod the Great 
by the Emperor Augustus. It was then that Jamnia 
reached the height of its prosperity, and within its walls 
was established a famous Rabbinical school. The grand 
Sanhedrin was transferred to Jamnia shortly before the fall 
of Jerusalem and remained there until 132 B.c., when 
Barcochbas led the revolt against Rome. It was given 
the status of an Episcopal See in the time of Eusebius, 
and its first bishop was Macrinus. It was destroyed 
during the Arab conquest, and, in 891, it was said 
to be inhabited by Samaritans. It declined rapidly in 
importance, and was nothing more than a village when 
the Crusaders came. It was then called Ibelin, and was 
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made a barony of the County of Jaffa. In 1105 King 
Baldwin I. gained a brilliant victory over the Saracens a 
little to the north of Ibelin; and Fulk, the fourth king of 
Jerusalem, built a strong castle in the town as a pro- 
tection against raids from Askalon. 

There are but few relics to be seen now in the village 
of Yebnah. The mosque, e/ Keniseh, probably occupies 
the site of an ancient church; another mosque, Abu 
Hureireh, was built in 1273 by Bibars Bendoukdar ; to 
the north-west there are two shrines, one dedicated to 
~ Sheikh Waheb and the other to his sister Sada. 

Three miles to the north-west of Ibelin are the ruins © 
of the old harbour; they lie at the mouth of the Nahr 
Rtbin. It was to this harbour that Judas Maccabeus 
came in 164 B.c, and burned all the vessels that lay 
within. 

Continuing by rail from Yebnah we pass Ramleh (see 
page 69), and soon come to the town of Lydda. 


Lydda.—The population of this town is approxi- 
mately 7000, the majority of whom are Moslems. It is 
hidden among groves of olive trees, and is important as 
the junction for the Kantara-Haifa and Jaffa- Jerusalem 
railroads. 

History.—Lydda (Lidd in Arabic) figured early in the 
conflict between Egypt and Syria, and at one time was 
subject to Thotmes III. It appears to have been rebuilt 
by Samad, a Benjamite, and to have been a settlement 
in the Ge-haharashim, ‘“ the Valley of the Smiths,” whither 
the Hebrews came to get their ploughshares and mattocks 
sharpened at a time when “there was no smith found 
throughout all the land of Israel”’ (x Sam. xiii. 1g), It 
rose to considerable importance throughout the period of 
the Maccabees, but was taken from the Jews by Pompey, 
only to be restored to Judea in 48 B.c. by Julius Cesar, 
when it became the chief town of a toparchy. Under the 
Romans it suffered varying fortunes, and in 44 A.D. its 
inhabitants were reduced by Cassius to slavery, soon, 
however, to have its freedom restored by Antony. It 
was gutted by Cestius Gallus, but the majority of the 
inhabitants, having left the city to attend the Feast 
of Tabernacles at Jerusalem, escaped the massacre that 
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had been contemplated by the Romans. In 68 A.D. it 
surrendered peacefully to Vespasian. During the Greco- 
Roman period its name was changed to Diospolis, but this 
was soon afterwards rejected, when the old name was 
again adopted. Although paganism by the third century 
was supreme in Lydda, the influence of Christianity was 
kept alive in this place that had seen the miracle effected 
by St Peter on the palsied Eneas. Under Constantine the 
Great, Lydda became an Episcopal See, and in the fifth 
century a synod was convened there to try the heretic 
Pelagius, who, much to the disgust of St Jerome, hood- 
winked his examiners, and so escaped punishment. In the 
sixth century a church is said to have been built over the 
tomb of St George at Lydda: it is this St George who, 
perhaps, gives Lydda its most enduring fame. St George 
appears to have been a Roman soldier of no mean 
birth, and to have been born in Lydda. The date of his 
martyrdom at Nicomedia is uncertain, if, indeed, it was 
Nicomedia at all. Eusebius, without giving any name or 
trace of origin, states that a noble soldier who, at Nico- 
media, tore down the anti-Christian edicts of Diocletian, 
was martyred there in 303 A.D.; others assert that his 
death occurred at Lydda. At any rate, we know that his 
remains were buried in the town of his birth, and that, 
from the earliest times, a church stood above his tomb : 
on the approach of the First Crusade it was destroyed by 
Saladin. Not only is St George the patron saint of 
England: he was also venerated as the patron of Syrian 
Christendom, and is held in great reverence even by 
the Moslems. The legend of his triumph over the dragon 
is perhaps an association with the story of Perseus and 
Andromeda, as it was somewhere in this vicinity that 
Perseus is said to have slain the sea-monster which 
threatened Andromeda. According to Sir Adam Smith, 
who bases his statement on M. Clermont Ganneau, the 
Mohammedans, who usually identify St George with Elijah 
the Prophet, say that Jesus will slay Antichrist by the 
gate of Lydda. This idea originates in an ancient bas- 
relief of St George and the dragon, which appeared on 
the church at Lydda. Dajjal, the Moslem word for 
Antichrist, may be derived from Dagon, in which case the 
monster, symbolic of evil, appears to have been evolved 
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out of the Canaanite Dagon, who was the first, and, accord- 
ing to Jerome, the greatest, enemy of the true God. 

Lydda seems to have declined considerably by the time 
of the Arab invasion, and its prosperity was transferred to 
the neighbouring Ramleh. In rog9 it was taken by the 
Crusaders, and it is mainly owing to Richard Coeur de Lion 
that the St George of Lydda became the patron saint of 
England. 

The Church of St George-—This church, destroyed by 
the Khalif Hakem in roro, was rebuilt by the Crusaders 
about the middle of the twelfth century; it was again 
destroyed, this time by Saladin, in r1gt. There are still, 
however, two apses and several arches and pillars, relics 
of the Crusaders’ structure, standing on the site. The 
plan of the church resembles that of Sebaste. The ceiling 
and the crypt have been restored; in the latter, the 
Greeks (in whose hands the building has remained 
since 1870) have placed a monument, with the figure of 
St George sculptured in high relief. 

The site of the earliest church is now a small mosque. 


Il. LYDDA TO JAFFA BY RAIL. 


(Through journey approximately 45 minutes.) 


Jaffa is distant from Lydda approximately 12} miles, 
and is reached by rail in about forty-five minutes. The 
area through which the line passes is chiefly within the 
celebrated Plain of Sharon, known also as the Shephelah. 

The Plain of Sharon.—A monotonous stretch of 
almost treeless prairie, this plain in springtime is animate 
with pimpernels, poppies, convolvulus, narcissus and the 
blue iris—the rose of Sharon; and worthy enough of 
Old Testament enthusiasm: ‘I am the narcissus of 
Sharon, the lily of the valley.” From the Crocodile 
River (Nahr el Zerka), the Plain of Sharon rolls in grassy 
undulations to the mouth of the Nahr Rubin, a distance 
of some forty-four miles, and to a spur of low hills south 
of Ramleh. At one time it must have been more or less 
densely wooded, or there is no justification in the epithets 
it gained. In Josephus, it is the place called the forest ; 
Strabo makes it a great forest, and in the time of the 
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Crusades it was known as the Forest of Assur. There is 
now only a series of irregular oak-clumps left, scattered 
from north to south. 

Soon after leaving the station at Lydda we pass through 
Safiriyeh, which may possibly be the Sipouriya or Beth 
Schifouriyeh of the Talmud. According to Samaritan 
records, it was inhabited by people of that race from the 
sixth to the seventh century A.D. We next pass Kafr 
Ana, considered to be the site of the Biblical Ono, 
which lay on the route by which Joseph was led into 
_Egypt. An inscription on the temple at Karnak, in- 
cludes Aa-na, with Lydda (Lod) and Ja-pu (Joppa), 
among the cities conquered by Thotmes III. According 
to the Talmud it was fortified by Joshua, and Nehemiah 
speaks of it as a city inhabited by Benjamites. Ono is 
situated in the Ge-haharashim, the Valley of the Smiths, 
to the settlements of which the Hebrews came with their 

_ ploughshares and mattocks at a time when “ there was 
no smith found throughout all the land of Israel.” 

When six and a half miles from Lydda we pass, on the 
left of the train, the village of Beit Dejan, a name which 
some authorities have considered to be a derivation of 
Beth Dagon, the Temple of Dagon. But even if such 
identification is correct, it does not represent the Beth- - 
Dagon of the Bible, which was a city of Judah. Perhaps 
it was the Bit-da-gan-na which figures among the list of 
towns conquered by Sennacherib. 

Three miles farther on, we reach the village of Yazour, 
said to be the A-zu-ru conquered by Sennacherib. A few 
minutes later we leave the Plain of Sharon, pass through 
the modern village of Sarona, and enter the magnificent 
gardens that surround the town of Jaffa. 

Jaffa, before the coming of the British Administration, 
was part of the Sanjak of Jerusalem, and was the residence 
of a kaimakam. In the years preceding the war, it was 
the great pilgrim port for the Holy Land, and is said to 
have received such visitors at the rate of from 20,000 to 
50,000 annually, including Jews, Moslems and Christians. 
It is by far the most thriving seaport in Palestine, and 
exports considerable quantities of corn, oranges, cotton, 
sesame, leather, etc. Its population according to the 
census of 1922 was 47,709 ; before the war it was 50,000, 
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of which more than half were Moslems. Within the town 
there are several schools and charitable institutions con- 
ducted by various religious societies, and two Anglican 
churches situated near the Jerusalem Hotel. There are 
four hospitals, including one that is served by the English 
Church Missionary Society. (For Hotels, see page 6.) 

Jaffa presents the usual mingling of quaintness and 
dirt so characteristic of the Near East. The tangled 
streets, a good deal cleaner now than when they depended 
for care upon the whims of the Turkish authorities, are ~ 
confusing to a stranger ; they are ill-adapted to vehicles, _ 
and are usually filled with porters of the hamal type met 
with in Constantinople. 

The ancient city, ringed by crumbling walls, hugs the 
seaward slope of a low hill, and is set among new quarters 
built within recent times; there are not, however, many 
interesting relics of Jaffa’s antiquity. 

History.—Jaffa, in Hebrew Yaffo, Greek Joppa, was 
an ancient Phcenician colony in the land of the Philistines. 
Although the name is of doubtful meaning, it is usually 
considered to signify ‘‘ the beautiful.’ Even in antiquity 
it had the reputation of being one of the oldest cities in 
the world, and boasted, according to Pliny, an ante- 
_ diluvian origin. The similarity between the names 
Joppa and Jopa, daughter of Eolus and wife of the 
Ethiopian king Cepheus, gave rise to the legend that the 
city owed its foundation to Jopa; for much the same 
reason, ancient Jewish scholars attributed the city’s 
origin.to Japhet, a son of Noah. It is also the scene of 
the celebrated legend in which Perseus is made to rescue 
the unhappy Andromeda from a great sea-monster. M. 
Clermont Ganneau traces to this old legend, the later one 
of St George and the Dragon. It is said that the carcass 
of an enormous fish was carried from Joppa to Rome by 
an officer of Pompey’s army, and exhibited as the remains 
of the monster slain by Perseus ; moreover, Pliny, Strabo 
and Josephus assure us that in their times the chains 
with which Andromeda had been bound were still to be 
seen at Joppa. It was soon after he had sailed from 
Jaffa that the prophet Jonah was swallowed by a whale. 

In an inscription at Karnak, Joppa figures among the 
cities overthrown by Thotmes III. in the sixteenth 
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century B.c.; at a later period, probably 1450 B.c., it 
was a Pheenician city dependent on Egypt, but soon 
afterwards it became Philistine, and remained thus, with 
more or less varying fortunes, for a thousand years. 
Although allotted to the tribe of Dan, the city was not 
subject to Israel until the reign of King David, who 
reduced the whole of the maritime plain then controlled 
by the Philistines ; under Solomon it became the port for 
Jerusalem, and the place to which Hiram, king of Tyre, 
- undertook to send cedar-logs from Lebanon for the con- 
struction of Solomon’s Temple. Conder describes the 
site, immediately south of the town, of the Moon Pool, 
which he considers to have been the actual spot at which 
the cedars were landed. 

Adad-nirari IIJ., king of Assyria (812-783), took 
Joppa after it had regained its independence; in the 
- next century it was taken by King Hezechiah, and later 
was seized by Sennacherib ; the famous Nebuchadnezzar 
became its next master, and it was not until the coming of 
Cyrus, king of Persia, that Joppa was handed back to 
the Jews. Persia then retired to make way for Alexander 
the Great, and when he died, this city became now subject 
to the Seleucids, now to the Ptolemies of Egypt. 
Under the reign of the Maccabees it became definitely 
Jewish, garrisoned by Jewish soldiers, but in 63 B.c. was 
annexed by Pompey to the Roman province of Syria ; 
fifteen years later Julius Cesar returned it to the Jews ; 
in 42 B.c., after the Battle of Philippi, Syria and Palestine 
came into the hands of Mark Antony, whose ally, Herod 
the Great, took Joppa in 39 B.c. Mark Antony then 
gave Joppa as a love-token to Cleopatra, from whom it 
subsequently passed to Herod the Great. On his death, 
in 4 B.c., the city passed to his son Archelaus. 

During Herod’s reign Joppa suffered a decline of 
fortunes owing to the rise to power of the neighbouring 
Czesarea, which, virtually, became the capital of Palestine ; 
it nevertheless retained the independence it had gained 
on the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey. The Romans 
again annexed the city in ro A.D., and held it until 42 A.D., 
when the Emperor Claudius gave it to Herod Agrippa, on 
whose death it once more reverted to Rome. The city 
was destroyed by Cestius Gallus, governor of Syria, during 
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‘the rebellion of the Jews ; it was later rebuilt, and appears 
then to have become a haunt of piracy, whereupon it was 
again destroyed, this time by Vespasian. 

Christianity early gained a footing in Joppa. Peter 
came thither from Lydda, and restored to life Tabitha, or 
Dorcas; and remained in Joppa for some time, lodging 
“with one Simon, a tanner, whose house is by the sea- 
side.’ It was here also that the disciple saw the vision 
of the clean and unclean animals. Later, Joppa became 
a bishopric, and both the Synod of Lydda in 415 and the 
Council of Ephesus in 431 were attended by a bishop of 
the city. Its Biblical significance soon made it an object 
of pilgrimage, and although for a long time Caesarea was 
the port by which pilgrims entered Palestine, the pious 
traveller turned aside to visit Joppa, which, when the 
Arabs conquered Palestine (637), succeeded Caesarea as 
the chief port of the country. It is about this time that 
the name of Joppa was superseded by that of Jaffa. 

The Crusaders met no-resistance when they came to 
Jaffa, and Godfrey de Bouillon then rebuilt the city. 
Soon afterwards he was taken ill, and on being removed 
to Jerusalem, he died. His successor, King Baldwin L., 
was several times attacked at Jaffa by the Egyptians, but 
finally succeeded in repulsing that force, so that Jaffa 
enjoyed several years of comparative quiet. However, in 
the year 1187, it was captured by the Saracens, who dis- 
mantled it; later it was occupied by King Richard of 
England, who in turn lost it to Saladin. With astonishing 
gallantry, King Richard, supported by a mere handful of 
knights, retook the city and retained it for some time. 
It was held by the Christians, more or less continuously, 
until 1267, when Sultan Bibars utterly destroyed it, and 
put the entire population to the sword. 

Thereafter we hear but little of the city until 1799, 
when it capitulated tc Napoleon, who executed 4000 of 
the garrison. His troops here suffered from an epidemic 
of plague, and it is said—without much foundation—that 
the emperor, on his departure from Jaffa, caused all his 
sick troops to be poisoned. Jaffa is now administratively 
the headquarters of the Division of that name of the 
Jerusalem-Jaffa District. 

Sights of Jaffa—History has left but little of antiquity 
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in Jaffa. The house of Simon the Tanner, where Peter 
lodged, is said to have existed on the site of a small mosque 
—Jami’ el Tabit, at the southern end of the old city. 
The present tanners’ quarter lies farther south, on the 
shore below the Ajami quarter. 

The oldest part of the city hangs like a squat citadel 
on the brow of a rocky hill some 115 feet high, and over- 
looks the busy harbour; its streets are tortuous and 
narrow, and reveal very little of outstanding interest ; 
nevertheless, a walk through this part of the town is worth 
the while. The quayside, crowded and noisy, and polyglot 
as all eastern quaysides are, is the chief business street 
of the city. Northwards from the Latin Hospice, an 
institution founded in 1654, is an Armenian Convent, 
where the visitor may glance at the Hall of the Plague- 
stricken, the chamber said to have been used by those 
of Napoleon’s army who had contracted the disease. 
Some distance on from this is the busy Avab Bazaar, 
which provides in its people, costumes and tongues, an 
endless source of interest. The mosque seen to the left 
of the bazaar need not detain the visitor, but opposite 
its entrance there is an elegant monumental fountain 
surrounded by ancient columns: its founder was Abu 
Nabit, one time governor of Jaffa. 

On leaving the old town, we come to the Public Garden 
—a great square with old Turkish (now police) barracks 
on one side, and the Governorate, at one time the residence 
of Jaffa’s kaimakam, on the other. A large clock-tower 
dominates the square. This square is the starting-point 
of three great roads, one of which leads to Nablus, the 
other to Jerusalem, and the third to Gaza. The Jerusalem 
road leads to the south-east through a new suburb ; 
thence between cactus hedges, and finally to a graceful 
Sebil, or fountain, which owes its existence to the gener- 
osity of Abu Nabtt, who is buried there. We now 
leave the Jerusalem road and take that which goes to the 
right and leads to the Russian settlement ; here we are 
shown the site of the house of Tabitha, the woman restored 
to life by Peter (Acts ix. 36); her rock-tomb is also 
pointed out. From the belfry of the Russian church 
there is a fine view over Sharon, and down upon the 
gardens of Jaffa. 
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The fruit-gardens of Jaffa are by far the city’s most 
delightful attraction ; in addition to the orange-groves, 
which need no introduction, there are gardens of pome- 
granate, groves of citron, palms, fig and almond-trees ; 
and in blossom-time the air about Jaffa is laden with 
perfume. Throughout all its history, Jaffa has been thus 
attractive, and even in the fourteenth century B.c. an 
officer in the army of Rameses II. spoke with enthusiasm 
of the delicious fruits of Ja-pu. 

The Gaza Road goes through the south of Jaffa, passing 
the English cemetery and an English school for girls, 
opposite which is the Hospital of St Louis, founded in 
1876 ; farther on, we pass the schools of the Fréres des 
Ecoles Chrétiennes, and of the Sisters of St Joseph ; right 
of this is the Orthodox Church, followed soon by the 
English mission-house and hospital. 

Lhe Nablus Road, leading to the north, takes us through 
pleasant orange groves to the German colony and the 
Jerusalem Hotel. This colony was originally founded in 
1856 by American settlers; twelve years later it was 
purchased by a German sect known as the Community of 
the Temple. There are two schools and a hospital. There 
is another colony, established by this sect, at Sarona, 
distant about one and a half miles north-east of Jaffa. 

To the north of Jaffa lies the Jewish settlement of 
Tel Aviv, whose prosperity is chiefly due to the recent 
Zionist movement: it is a modern town of distinctly 
European character, and claims to be “ the first 100 per 
cent. Jewish city in the world.” Petah Tikvah is another 
Jewish colony north of Jaffa. South of Jaffa are the 
Jewish colonies of Mikweh Israel, Rishon-le-Zion (see 
page 75), Wadi el-Khanin, Rekhoboth, Katra and El 
Kastinyeh. | 

A journey of two to three hours by carriage along the 
Nablus Road will bring the visitor to the Nahr-el-’ Auja, 
which, next to the Jordan, is the largest river in Palestine. 
This river, which rises near Ras el-’Ain, ten and a half 
miles north-east of Jaffa, drives numerous mills, and is 
refreshingly picturesque. Ras el-’Ain, the site of Antipatris 
(see page 69), lies on the Lydda-Haifa line. 


It is possible to proceed by road from Jaffa to Haifa, passing 
Kalansaweh; Zamméarin or Zikron Jacob; Tanttra, the ancient 
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Dor; Athlit, a celebrated place during the Crusades. This 
journey is very fatiguing, and scarcely to be recommended now 
that direct rail communication is established between Lydda and 
Haifa, passing Kafr Jinnis, Ras el-’Ain (ancient Antipatris), 
Kalkilieh, Tulkeram, Khedera, Zicron Jacob, and Athlit. (See 
page 257.) 


II. LYDDA TO JERUSALEM BY RAIL. 


(2 hours, 18 minutes.) 


Ramleh.—About two miles from Lydda we reach the 
railway station of Ramleh, which lies seven minutes’ walk 
from the town of that name. Ramleh, though sur- 
rounded by luxuriant gardens, has, in general, an appear- 
ance of wretchedness, and fully justifies its name—the 
Sandy. Its inhabitants number 7312 (census of 1922), 
of whom 1226 are of the orthodox faith. School have 
been established under the auspices of the Church Mission 
Society, the Franciscans and the Sisters of St Joseph. 
There is also a Government hospital, and a British military 
cemetery. Ramleh is the headquarters of a sub-district 
of the Jerusalem-Jaffa District. 

History.—It is contended by eminent authorities that 
the town of Ramleh is not older than 716 A.D., at which 
time it is said to have been founded by Suleiman, who is 
variously recorded as Khalif and as Governor of Filastin ; 
it is certain, however, that he built a palace and huge 
cistern at Ramleh, sank many wells, established a mint, 
and generally endowed the place with a magnificence to 
which the site was unaccustomed, That it existed prior 
to this is maintained by those who identify it with 
Ramen, an ancient city mentioned in the Septuagint 
as situated in the plain. These scholars, recalling 
that Demetrius Nicanor took Ephraim, Lydda and 
Ramathaim from the Samaritans and handed them back 
to Judah, make Ramleh to be the site of Ramathaim, 
and Ramathaim to be the word which the Greeks trans- 
lated Avmathem, or Arimathaia; by further deduction 
Ramleh becomes the site of the Arimathea from which 
came Joseph, who buried Jesus Christ. Both Samaritan 
and Arabian chroniclers appear to give Ramlech greater 
antiquity than 716 A.p. Nevertheless, there is little 
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agreement in this. and general opinion, whether right or 
wrong, places Ramleh in history no earlier than the time 
of Suleiman, who is said to have built the town in order to 
command the junction of the great caravan route from 
Egypt to Damascus, with the roads communicating the 
coast and the interior. It then became a strong city, 
with eight gates, and, according to the Arab geographer, 
El Mukaddasi, was a pleasant city, with mild climate and 
luscious fruits, and people who were ‘‘ generous, but also 
rather foolish.” He adds that it was dusty, and in summer 
lacked a good supply of water; also that its fleas were 
both numerous and ferocious. 

When the Crusaders came to Ramleh they established 
there a bishopric, with the title of St George of Lydda. 
In 1102 A.D. Baldwin I. was defeated at Ramleh by a 
large Egyptian army. In 1177 Saladin attacked ‘the 
city, but was compelled by Baldwin IV. to retire from 
Palestine. Changing his tactics, Saladin now advanced 
from the north, and in 1187 A.D. he took Ramleh. He 
was again forced to retire when confronted by the Third 
Crusade, and in November rior, King Richard of England 
established his G.H.Q. in the city. In the following 
year a treaty was drawn up between Saladin and Richard, 
by: which Ramleh was ceded to the Crusading Kingdom, 
though half its revenues were to be paid to Egypt, a 
condition which remained until 1204 a.p. Ramleh then 
continued as part of the Crusading Kingdom until, in 
1226, Sultan Bibars stormed: and took the city: “TG 
the end of the eighteenth century Ramleh contrived to 
maintain its prosperity, but thereafter it declined to 
what it is to-day. 

Jami’ el Kebiy—On the way from the station to the 
town, we pass on the left the Mosque El Kebir—the 
ancient church of St John, built in the twelfth century. 
It is well preserved, and in the form of a rectangle 144 
feet by 72; it is divided by pillars into three naves, the 
centre one of which is spanned by a pointed surbased 
vault, which rests upon seven groined arches. The 
ancient belfry has become a minaret. 

Tower of Ramleh.—Variously known as the Tower of 
Ramleh, the Jami’ el-Abyad, and the Tower of the Forty 
Martyrs, this conspicuous monument, built in 1318, is 
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part of a great mosque—a square structure, each side of 
which is 280 feet long ; in the centre of the court there is 
a small monument composed of a cupola supported by 
four small arches. A vast subterranean cave beneath 
the mosque is divided into two naves by a row of pillars 
forming the support for a well-preserved vault. The 
tower itself is at the extremity of the court. It is five 
storeys high, and contains a spiral staircase of 100 steps. 
In time of war it served as a watch-tower, and from the 
platform at its summit, a magnificent view may be 
obtained. The tower is at present undergoing judicious 
repair, 

House of St Joseph of Arimathea—At the western end 
of the town, on the Jaffa Road, stands the Franciscan 
Convent, the traditional site of the house of St Joseph of 
Arimathea, to whom the nearby church is dedicated. If 
those who assert that Ramleh dates only from the seventh 
century are right, then it is obvious that St Joseph, 
who buried our Lord, could never have been resident 
there ; in which case the tradition which identifies Ramleh 
with Arimathea could only be one of the many curious 
products of the Crusaders’ occupation of Palestine. The 
convent was used in 1799 by Napoleon and his staff, and 
the adjoining church became a hospital. Soon after the 
French retired the Moslems attacked the convent and 
massacred its inmates. 

Basin of St Helena.—Close to the convent there is a 
large reservoir of six arched compartments. It is said to 
date from the eighth century and was probably constructed 
by Suleiman. 

Continuing from Ramleh, we pass the Jaffa- Jerusalem 
road, and leave on the left the small village of Na’aneh, 
where considerable ruins have been discovered ; it is 
probably the site of the Biblical Naamah (Jos. xv. 37-41). 
Three miles farther.on we come to the village of Akir, 
identified with Ekron. 


: 
: 
i 
: 


Ekron.—Ekron, then situated on the northern frontier 
of Philistia, in the Vale of Sorek, was a member of the 
Philistine Pentapolis—the league which included, besides 
Ekron, the cities of Gaza, Askalon, Ashdod and Gath. 
It was celebrated also as the seat of an oracle of Baal- 
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zebub, and was the place from which the Ark of the — 
Covenant, which had been captured by the Askalonites, 
was returned to Israel by the road up the Vale of Sorek 
to Beth-Shemesh. Later in its history, Ekron became 
the property of the Maccabees. Its present inhabitants 
number about 1200, and in its neighbourhood there is a 
Jewish colony founded by Baron Rothschild. 


Gezer.—On a hill to the left of Akir, near the village 
of Abu Shtsheh, are the ruins of ancient Gezer (on Tell 
Jezer), once a city of the Canaanites. Although Horam, 
its king, was roundly defeated by Joshua, the city was 
not then occupied by Israelites: it remained with the 
Canaanites until Pharaoh conquered it and gave it with 
his daughter to Solomon. Commanding an easy pass 
between Jaffa and Jerusalem, its importance was early 
recognised by Judas Maccabeus, whose successor, Simon, 
fortified the city, and looked upon it as the chief strong- 
hold of Judea. Strabo calls it Gadaris, whilst in Josephus 
it appears both as Gazara and Gadara; as Gadara it 
became a bishopric, and its first bishop, Caianus, attended 
the Council of Nicaea in 325. Gezer has been identified 
by M. Clermont Ganneau with the Mont Gisart. of the 
Crusades. It was here that Baldwin IV. defeated Saladin 
in 1177, when Mont Gisart was a castle and fief in 
the county of Joppa. Excavations instituted by 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, and carried out b 
Professor MacAlister from 1902 to 1909, revealed the 
remains of Arab, Christian, Roman, Maccabean, Jewish, 
Israelite and Canaanite civilisations on this site, and at 
the lowest stratum relics were discovered of an age 3000 
years before Christ (R. A. S. MacAlister, Bible Sidelights 
from the Mound of Gezer, London, 1906). Sir George 
Adam Smith writes of Mont Gisart: “ Shade of King 
Horam, what hosts of men have fallen round that citadel 
of yours! On what camps and columns has it looked 
down through the centuries, since first you saw the strange 
Hebrews burst with the sunrise across the hills, and 
chase your countrymen down Ajalon—that day when the 
victors felt the very sun conspiring with them to achieve 
the unexampled length of battle. Within sight of every 
Egyptian and every Assyrian invasion of the land, Gezer 
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has also seen Alexander pass by, and the legions of Rome 
in unusual flight, and the armies of the Cross struggle, 
waver and give way, and Napoleon come and go. If 
all could rise who have fallen around its base—Ethiopians, 
Hebrews, Assyrians, Arabs, Turcomans, Greeks, Romans, 
Celts, Saxons, Mongols—what a rehearsal of the Judgment 
Day it would be!” 


Vale of Sorek.—Continuing by rail we enter the Wady 
es-Sarar, the ancient Vale of Sorek, where Delilah lived 
when Samson was made a captive of the Philistines ; 
passing Beit ’Atab on the left, and later Sar’a, and 
Eshoua (Esthaol), ‘in the country of Samson.” The 
valley dividing these two sites is the Camp of Dan, 
where Samson commenced his career as a champion 
of Israel. His body is said to have been brought 
back from Gaza by his brethren and placed in a 
sepulchre between Sar’a and Esthaol. South-west of 
Sar’a, we pass by the ruins of 7zbneh, distant about a 
mile ; it is the Biblical Thamna, a frontier town of Judea, 
situated between Beth-Shemesh and Ekron, and the home 
of Samson’s first wife. It was somewhere in this region that 
Samson tied firebrands to the tails of three hundred foxes 
and sent them out among the cornfields of the Philistines. 

We soon pass the deserted village of *Ain Shems, which 
marks the site of Beth-Shemesh. 

Beth-Shemesh.—This site, originally assigned to the 
tribe of Judah, later passed to Dan. It was to Beth- 
Shemesh that the Ark of the Covenant was returned by 
the Philistines who sent it from Ekron up the Vale of 
Sorek in a wagon drawn by oxen. When the oxen came 
to Beth-Shemesh the people of that town were in the 
valley, reaping their wheat harvest. ‘‘ And the cart came 
into the field of Joshua, a Beth-Shemite, and stood there, 
where there was a great stone: and they clave the wood 
of the cart, and offered the kine a burnt offering unto the 


Lord.’ The story also relates that some of the harvesters 
profanely looked into the ark, whereupon “ Jehovah 
smote the men of Beth-Shemesh.” The plague, which 


had accompanied the Ark at Philistia, was destined to 
remain with it at Beth-Shemesh, and the people there 
were stricken, and the Ark was again passed on, 
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In the time of Solomon, Beth-Shemesh became a depot 
from which one of that king’s twelve purveyors drew food 
supplies. It was later the scene of a great battle in which 
Joash, king of Israel, defeated Amasias, king of Judah, 
whom he took prisoner. During the reign of Asa, Beth-~ 
Shemesh fell to the Philistines. 

South of this settlement is the village of Beit Jemal, 
which may possibly be Kaphar Gamala, where Gamaliel, 
the famous member of the Sanhedrim, buried the martyred 
St Stephen. At Beit Jemal, the Salesians have estab- 
lished an agricultural college. A mile farther southward 
are the ruins of Khirbet Yarmuk, the site of Jerimoth. 

The next station reached is that of Deir ’Aban. The 
village of that name lies some distance to the south-east, 
out of sight. It is probably the site of Ebenezer, the 
place where, according to Eusebius, the Philistines captured 
the Ark. We now begin to enter a mountainous region, 
and pass the so-called Cavern of Samson, the mouth of 
which is seen high up in the rock. This was proposed by 
Conder as the Cave of the Rock of Etam in which Samson 
took refuge after threatening further vengeance upon the 
Philistines. Sir George Adam Smith thinks otherwise, 
owing to the cave being too large to be described as a 
“cleft,” and to the fact that Samson ‘“‘ went down” to 
the cave. 

Bittiy—We next come to the station of Bittir, the 
Baither of Joshua in the Septuagint, and the Beth-Arabah 
of the Authorised Version. It is chiefly noted as the 
scene around which the disastrous Jewish insurrection, 
led by the impostor Barcochbas, centred in the second 
century A.D. According to Dion Cassius, no less than 
500,000 Jews were put to the sword during the insurrection. 

From Bittir the railway ascends the Wady el-Werd 
(Valley of the Roses), and leaving El-Welejeh, comes to 
‘Ain el-Haniyeh, for long considered to be the site of 
Philip’s Well. A stream here flows out from a hemi-cycle 
flanked by Corinthian pillars. Continuing, we pass a 
number of small villages and the Monastery of Mar Elias. 
Then through olive groves and vineyards we catch, in the 
Russian steeple on the summit of the Mount of Olives, 
our first glimpse of Jerusalem. We now enter the Valley 


. 


of Rephaim, where David is said to have defeated the 
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Philistines (2 Sam. v. 18). A moment later we pass the 
hill of Katamdén on the left, which, since the sixteenth 
century, has been pointed out as the place where Simeon 
lived. There is a small church dedicated to St Simeon, 
and a tomb which the Greeks regard as that in which 
the saint was buried. Passing now a pretty suburb 
founded in 1871 by German colonists, we come at last to 
the station of Jerusalem, hidden from the city itself by 
a low hill. 


By Road from Jaffa to Jerusalem: A first-class road connects 
Jaffa with Jerusalem via Ramleh and Bab-el-Wad. The distance 
is approximately 4o miles and may be accomplished by motor 
in a little over two hours. 

From Jaffa we proceed along the Jerusalem road to the Sebil 
Abu Nabiit, and then pass Mikweh, a Jewish agricultural 
colony. Soon afterwards we come abreast of a Watch Tower, 
built in 1860 and forming one of seventeen built to guard the 
Jerusalem route, and now mostly in ruin. We next pass. Yazur, 
Said to be the A-zu-ru, included among the cities conquered by 
Sennacherib. It is a wretched village, built upon sand, and was the 
place where King Baldwin I. was defeated by the Egyptians in 
May 1102. Next come the domes of Wely Imém ?Ali, where the 
road to Lydda diverges. Slightly north-east of this is Ibn Ibvak, 
the Bombrak of the Crusaders, where King Richard and the Earl 
of Leicester, supported by a small body of soldiers, heroically rescued 
a foraging party from a large band of Turks. The second Watch 
Tower is now passed on the right, and the villages of Sakiya and Beit 
Dejan (page 63) come in sight. Southward lies Rishon le Zion, 
the largest Jewish colony in Judea. Safiriyeh next appears 
(page 63), followed soon by the third Watch Tower, with the 
Tower of Ramleh visible in the distance. The view now extends 
in magnificence, and soon the village of Sarafand is seen perched on 
a hill. We now enter the town of Ramleh (page 69). Leaving 
Ramleh we pass a Moslem cemetery, and crossing the Nahr er- 
Ramleh, leave the sixth Watch Tower on our left, followed soon 
by the seventh. North-east, built on a hill, is ’Annabeh, which 
is probably the Beth Dannaba placed by Eusebius four miles east 
of Lydda. To the right is Berriyet er-Ramleh, one of the places 
where families banished by their fellow-citizens are permitted to 
reside. Left of this are the ruins of Kefr Tab, the ancient Car- 
fartoba ; southwards, on the right, is Abu Shisheh, near which are 
the ruins of Tell Jezer (Gezer; page 72). Next comes El-Kubab 
(Cobe of the Talmud), a_ village containing many old cisterns. 
Under the name of Cobebe, this town was given by Hugh de 
St Abraham of Hebron to the Hospital of St John of Jerusalem. 
Beyond the village we pass the eighth Watch Tower and gain a 
splendid view of the plain. Latran now appears, with a Trappist 
fathers’ convent, where a halt would be pleasantly rewarded. 
It was somewhere in this region Ee Athrong, the famous robber 
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chieftain, attacked a Roman convoy, killing the centurion Arius 
and forty of his men. Here also a church was built dedicated to 
St Dismas, whose home Latriin was believed to be. Near-by is 
the village of ’Amwéds, the site of Emmaus, a settlement which, 
in the third century a.p. became Nicopolis. It was here that 
Judas Maccabeus defeated Gorgias, a general of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, in 166 B.c. Later it was occupied by Bacchides, who 
fortified it “‘to harrass Israel.’’ Subsequently it became the 
capital of a toparchy, and for long remained one of the chief towns 
of Palestine. It is not the Emmaus mentioned in St Luke and by 
Josephus. Some interesting ruins may be seen in the vicinity. 
Nearby are the villages of Beit Niba and Yalo, and the two Beth- 
Horons. Beit Nuwbd is the Betenoble of the Crusaders, where 
King Richard fixed his Advanced Headquarters in December 11091, 
when his offensive against Jerusalem was still contemplated. 

We now pass the eleventh Watch Tower, followed soon by 
the twelfth. We cross a small brook, and leave on the left Biy 
Ayub, the Well of Job, and presently the ruins of Deir Ayiib, the 
Monastery of Job, is passed. Soon we pass through Bab el-Wdd, 
the Gate of the Valley, on the left of which is the thirteenth Watch 
Tower. Passing through the Wadi ’Ali, we come to the ruined 
mosque of ImAm ’Ali, at the junction of the valleys, where there is 
alsoaninn. We then come to the village of Saris. To the left are 
tuins called Khirbat Zanoukleh, probably marking the actual site 
of the Biblical Soris. Josephus records that David, fleeing from the 
court of Saul, spent some time at Soris. From the hill on which 
these ruins lie, there is a beautiful view of the plain, and the 
Mediterranean beyond. Eastward are the ruins of Kastal and 
the village of Saba, and southward lies the desolate Wady Saris. 
Our road now continues along the ancient boundary that divided 
the territory of Dan from that of Benjamin, and soon we reach 
Abu Ghosh, or Enab. The name Abu Ghésh was derived from 
a powerful Sheikh who, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
terrorised the whole neighbourhood. Before that it was known 
as Karyat el-’Ineb, the town of grapes. In the hill on the left 
of the road there are numerous cisterns and tombs, as well as the 
foundation of a church, with an apse; this is evidently the site 
of the fifteenth century Karyat el’Ineb. Probably, also, it is 
the site of Kirjath Jearim, the celebrated Cariathiarim of the 
Bible, originally a town of the Gibeonites. It was to Cariathiarim 
that the ark was brought from Beth-Shemesh. It remained there 
for twenty years, after which it was conveyed by David to 
Jerusalem. It was also the home of the Prophet Uriah, who was 
put to death by King Jehoiakim. The church, now used as a 
hospital, was restored by the Benedictines, who have also established 
a convent in the vicinity. It has three apses, and a nave, wider 
and loftier than the aisles, which is supported by three pilasters 
on each side. The pillars on which the arches rest revealed to 
de Vogué an Arabian influence. Byzantine mosaics may still 
be detected in the crypt, which runs under the whole length of the 
church, and has, near its centre, an opening which admits to a 
spring. This structure is mentioned for the first time in 1519, 
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as the church of St Jeremiah; that, however, was a mistaken 
identity. ; 

Skirting the outside of the village, we observe to our right, situated 
on a low hill, the village of Saba, wrongly identified since the 
thirteenth century with Mddein, the home of the Maccabees ; it 
may, however, have been the Canaanite city of Sotheba. Under 
the Crusaders it became Belmont, and was fortified. Crossing a 
stream, we soon pass the village of Beit Naktba, and a little later 
see the ruins of Kebala, now known as Deir el-Benat—the Convent, 
and probably the Belle-fontaine of the Crusaders. We come next 
to Kastal, on the summit of a hill, the view from which gave the 
village the name of Belveer in crusading times. To the north-east 
we see En-Neby Samwil, the highest mountain in the neighbourhood. 
Descending by sharp zig-zags, we enter the Wady Kaloniyeh, or 
Waly Beit Hanina. A moment later we cross a bridge, near which 
is an inn, and ona hill to the left see Kaloniyeh, the ancient Koulon, 
_ with the small Jewish colony of Moza. Now ascending the Wady 
Beit Hanina, we pass on the left Beit Iksa, and a little farther on 
Lifta, which boasts a generous spring. At the entrance to this 
village, there are remains of considerable antiquity, and the site 
_ is identified with the Biblical Nephtoa. We know that the Fountain 
of Nephtoa lay on the frontiers of Judah and Benjamin, between 
Cariathiarim and the Valley of Hinnom, which encloses Jerusalem 
on its western and southern sides. 

Soon we pass two Jewish charitable institutions, and, on the left, 
where the road to ’Ain Karim diverges, pass the fifteenth Watch 
Tower and the wely of Sheikh Bedr. Here the suburbs of Jerusalem 
commence and soon, at the end-of the valley, we see the Orthodox 
Monastery of the Cross; farther on is the Convent of Mar Elias, 
and on our left rises the glittering Dome of the Rock and the 
lofty tower of the Russian church on Olivet. Entering then the 
Jaffa Road, we come in sight of the walls, and finally reach the 
Jaffa Gate. 


IV. JERUSALEM. 


Cooks’ Office: David Street. 

Hotels.—See page 6. 

Restaurants and Cafés—Cafés, or similar establishments 
of a reputable character, are not abundant in Jerusalem. 
Restaurants are attached to the leading hotels, some of 
which make a feature of Thés Dansants and weekly balls. 
The Bristol Garden Restaurant in the Jaffa Road can 
be recommended. The Municipal Gardens (with tea- 
rooms, band, etc.) are patronised in the afternoons and 
evenings. 

Hospitals —Palestine Government Hospital; British 
Opthalmic Hospital (English Order of St John of 
Jerusalem) ; St Louis Hospital (French) ; Italian Hospital ; 
Rothschild Hospital; English Mission Hospital (London 
Jews’ Society) ; Leper Hospital (International Moravian 
Society) ; and four other Jewish Hospitals. 

Physicians—A considerable number of physicians 
(European and Palestinian) practise in Jerusalem. 

Church Services —Church of England : Collegiate Church 
of St George, Jerusalem (the Cathedral Church of the 
Diocese)—Sundays, 06.15 and 07.15, and, after Matins, 
Holy Communion; 10.30 Matins, 18.30 Evensong ; 
Weekdays, 07.00 Holy Communion, 08.15 Matins. 
Christ Church (L.J.S.), services as above. St Paul’s 
Church (C.M.S.), for Arabic-speaking Anglicans—Sunday, 
09.30. Roman Catholic: Church of the Holy Sepulchre— 
daily 05.00-07.00 Low Mass; 16.00 Procession ; Sunday, 
08.00 High Mass. The Roman Catholic Cathedral is 
situated in the Latin Patriarchate, the Franciscan Church 
within the Franciscan establishment of Terra Santa. 
(Hours for Divine Service at the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre vary according to festivals, or other circum- 
stances, and those desiring to attend should enquire as to 
times at the office of Thos. Cook & Son.) 

Orthodox.—Church of the Holy Sepulchre—daily 23.30- 
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02.00; Sunday, 06.30-09.00; Wednesday and Friday, 


23.30-02.00 in the Golgotha Chapel. 

It may be interesting to notice here the movement of 
which the Anglican Bishopric of Jerusalem was the out- 
come. It is the oldest of the twenty-one dioceses 
throughout the world, which are directly under the 
metropolitan jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The first Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem was appointed as 
the result of efforts set afoot by King Frederick William 
IV. of Prussia, who hoped thus to recover episcopal 
orders for Lutheran Germany. The original scheme pro- 
vided for the alternate nomination, by England and 
Prussia, to the newly-founded See, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury retaining the right to veto the Prussian 
nomination. -The objects of the Bishopric were set forth 
in the credentials which the first bishop carried from the 
Primate to the Patriarch of Jerusalem. In it the bishop 
was instructed ‘‘not to intermeddle in any way with 
jurisdiction of the prelates of the Eastern Churches,”’ 
but ‘“ by all means in his power to promote a mutual 
interchange of respect, courtesy and kindness” ; and 
the desire was expressed that, by intercourse with the 
ancient churches of the East, the old divisions might be 
ended. The first bishop was Michael Solomon Alexander, 
a converted Jew, ordained in Dublin. He was succeeded 
by Samuel Gobat (1846-1879), whose views on the question 
of a German episcopate gave an opportunity for Prussia’s 
withdrawal from the scheme, together with the subsidy 
that had been guaranteed by the king, on the death of 
Bishop Barclay in 1881. The Bishopric then lapsed for 
six years, after which it was revived as a wholly English 
Bishopric, presided over by Dr Blyth, who was conse- 
crated Bishop in 1887, after the Patriarch of Jerusalem 
had said that it was ‘‘ necessary that a Bishop of the 
Church of England . . . should be placed in this Holy 
City.” Under Bishop Blyth, the Bishopric rapidly became 
a part of the religious life of the city, and was fully recog- 
nised by the other Christian bodies established at Jerusalem. 
Bishop Blyth, owing to failing health, resigned in the 
summer of 1g14, and on November 5 of that year he 
died. His successor was Bishop MacInnes, who, owing to 
the war, was only able in February of 1918 to reach 
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Jerusalem and there be enthroned in his Cathedral of 
St George. 

The validity of Anglican Orders was formally recognised 
by the Orthodox Patriarchs of Constantinople in Jeru- 
salem in 1923. 

Libraries and Scientific Institutions——The following 
institutions are open to visitors to Jerusalem: The 
Palestine Museum in the Department of Archeology ; 
Dominican Library of St Etienne ; St George’s Cathedral 
Library; Library of the Franciscans at Terra Santa ; 
Orthodox Patriarchate Library at the Great Orthodox 
Monastery (rich in MSS.); Jewish Central Library ; 
Musée Biblique de Péres Blancs, St Anne’s Church ; 
Musée de Notre Dame de France; American School of 
Oriental Study and Research in Palestine ; Jewish Natural 
History Museum ; Museum of the Church of the Dormition ; 
Library of the Orthodox Monastery of the Cross. 

Shops.—These are not yet on a level with European 
establishments, but are rapidly improving. Oriental rugs, 
embroideries, silks, antiques, souvenirs, and curiosities may 
be purchased. The most popular souvenirs to be obtained 
in Jerusalem are objects in black.‘‘ stink-stone ” from the 
Dead Sea, Jericho roses, crosses, rosaries, etc., made of 
mother-of-pearl and olive wood, crucifixes, paperweights, 
and other carved objects of olive wood and oak. 

There are also good booksellers, photographers, pro- 
vision merchants, tailors, etc., to be found in the Jaffa 
Road. 

Consulates —United States: near Upper Pool of Gihon. 

French : below Notre Dame de France. 
Italian : behind the Rothschild Hospital. 

There are also Consulates of Greece, Norway, Spain, 
Sweden, and Mexico. 

Jerusalem is the seat of the High Commissioner for 
Palestine, whose Government House is established at the 
old German Hospice, situated on the Mount of Olives. 

Festivals.—Jewish Festivals: The Jewish Festivals are 
of three categories : (a) days of rest ; (2) festivals on which 
work is permitted ; (c) fasts. The following is a complete 
list, compiled by Messrs Luke and Keith-Roach :— 


ae 


| Tishri 


Kislev 
Tevet 


Shevat 
Adar 


Nisan 


” 

” 
Eeyar 
Sivan 


Tamuz 


Ab. 


Orth 


Theoph 


Category (a). 


t—2 |Rosh Hashana 


10 
15 


16-21 


21 
18 


6 


17 


(New Year) 
Yom Kippur (Day 
' of Atonement) | 
1st Day Taber- 

nacles (Sukkot) 


8th Day Sukkot 
(Simhat Tora) 


tst Day Passover 


7th Day Passover 


Shavuot 
(Pentecost) 


Category (b). : 


Category (c). 


Yom Kippur 


2nd—7th Day 
Sukkot 
Hanuka 
(Maccabeans) ; 
A’Sara Betevet 
(Siege of 
Jerusalem) 
Tu Bishevat 
(Tree New Year) 
Ta’ anit Esther 
(Fast of Esther). 
Purim 


Purim (in Jeru- 
salem only) 


2nd—6th Passover 


Lag Laomer 
(Outdoor Day) 


Shiva’ Asar 
Betamuz 
(Capitulation 
of Jerusalem) 

Tisha’ Beav. 

(Destruction 
of the Temple) 


odox Festivals —The chief Orthodox festivals are as 
follows :—Christmas Day, New Year’s Day, Epiphany or 


ania, Purification, Annunciation, Palm Sunday, 


Good Friday, Easter Day, St George, Ascension, Sts 
Constantine and Helen, Whitsunday, Sts Peter and Paul, 
Transfiguration, Assumption, Nativity of the Blessed Virgin 


Mary, 


(As the Julian Calendar— 


members of the Orthodox Eastern Church, for E 


F 


Exaltation of the Holy Cross, St James, St Nicholas. 
old style—is now retained by 


aster only, 
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the reckoning for the above festivals, except Easter, is no 
longer thirteen days behind that of similar Latin functions.) 

Moslem Festivals —The great feast of the Moslem year 
is that of the Sacrifice, celebrated on the tenth day of the 
Pilgrimage Month, and known in Arabic as the Jd al- 
Adha: it is the Turkish Qurban Bairam. The sacrifice 
is usually, among the Beduin, a camel; elsewhere it is 
either a sheep or a goat. The first day of the month of 
Shawwal, which succeeds the fasting period of Ramadan, 
is exceedingly popular. Even the desert tribes keep this 
feast with great enthusiasm, though the preceding fast 
proves much less attractive to them. About the time of 
the Christian Holy Week, the Moslems of Jerusalem and 
the neighbourhood celebrate the Feast of the Prophet 
Moses (Neby Musa). This lasts seven days, and is chiefly. 
attended by the /ellahin, who visit the supposed tomb of 
Moses, about an hour and a half south-west of Jericho. 
On the first day a religious service is held in the Haram 
al-Sherif in Jerusalem, and is attended by the chief 
functionaries. Immediately after its conclusion the pro- 
cession starts for the tomb. 

The principal Moslem festivals are :— 


Date. Festival. 
t Muharram. New Year. 

Io y Yom ’Ashura (date of Noah leaving the 
Ark, and of the death of Hussein at 
Kerbela). 

12 Rabi ’al- Mauled al-Nebi (Mohammed’s birth- 

Awwal. day). 

Eve of Ist Friday Lailat al-Raghaib (Night of Moham- 

in Rajab. . _ med’s conception). 

27 Rajab. Lailat al-Me’raj (Night of Moham- 
med’s miraculous journey). 

15 Sha’ban Lailat al-Baraat (‘‘ Night of Decrees,” 
when the guardian angels receive 
from the Almighty tablets record- 
ing the fate of their charges in the 
coming year). 

1-30 Ramadan. Ramadan. 

27 5 Lailat al-Qadr (‘‘ Night of Power,” on 


which the requests of all worshippers 
are believed to be granted). 
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Date. Festival. 
1-3 Shawwal. "Id al-Fetr (Sheker Bairam—3 days). 
— 10-12 Zu al- "Id al-Adha (Ourban Bairam—3 days). 


Hejja. 
Friday before Descent of Holy Banner (Sanjaq 

Orthodox Good al-Sherif) from Jerusalem to Neby 
» Friday. Musa. 

Orthodox Maundy Return of Banner from Neby Musa. 
Thursday (Old Style). 


It will thus be seen that the chief celebrations of the 
three great religions represented at Jerusalem occur about 
the same period—the Christian Holy Week, the Moslem 
Neby Musa, and the Jewish Passover. 


History .—A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid. Jeru- 
salem (Hebrew Yerushalayim (Vision of Peace), Latin and 
Greek, Hierosolyma, Arabic, al-Quds), with short-lived 
exceptions has been pre-eminent since antiquity among 
the cities of Palestine. Set upon a hill it could not be 
hid; more than this, it came early to represent an un- 
quenchable spirit—the spirit of a great world religion, 
out of which emerged Christianity, whose adherents, in 
their turn, held Jerusalem as the place more sacred than 
any other on the earth. Far on through its history, a 
history which confirmed the observation of “ Rehum the 
Chancellor and Shimshai the Scribe,” that Jerusalem was 
‘‘a rebellious city, and hurtful unto kings and princes,”’ 
it became an object of veneration, excelled only by Mecca 
and Medina, to a third world-religion, that of the camel- 
driver of Arabia, Mohammed, who is said to have made 
his final flight to heaven from Jerusalem. Thus Jew, 
Christian, and Moslem hold the city precious. 

In history's unemotional pages we learn first of 
Urusalim, a prominent place in 1400 B.Cc., among the 
strongholds of Southern Palestine, and pleading to Egypt 
for aid against the incoming hordes from the east—the 
children of Israel, who, four centuries later, entered the 
city in triumph, with David, the shepherd king of- Israel, 
at their head, David reigned, and advanced the position 
of his race; on his death he was followed by Solomon, 
who embellished Jerusalem and adorned it with palaces, 
strong walls and towers, and raised on Mount Moriah a 
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great temple, the Holy of Holies, in which the richest 
materials of the land were used, and many thousands of 
artisans employed. All. this magnificence appears to 
have entailed severe taxation and irksome labour, and the 
people began to murmur against the House of David; as 
a consequence, the union of the Jewish race, which had 
been accomplished by David, fell to pieces on the death 
of Solomon, and Israel and Judah divided, forming two 
separate kingdoms. As a corollary, Jerusalem gradually 
weakened, and in the reign of Rehoboam it was besieged 
and plundered by Shishak, Pharaoh of Egypt. Then 
began a period of struggle and shame. The Philistines 
and the Arabians pillaged it, the ten rebel tribes descended 
upon it, and Sennacherib, with a vast Assyrian army, 
besieged it during the reign of King Hezekiah, who fortified 
the city with considerable skill, and provided it with a 
supply of water which was not dependent on any obvious 
access outside the walls. By means of a subterranean 
channel, the waters of the Fountain of Gihon (now the 
Fountain of the Virgin), on the eastern slope of the Temple 
Hill (Mount Moriah) and outside the city wall, were con- 
ducted to the Pool of Siloam, which lay within the walls. 
By closing the issues of the conduits towards the country, 
the besieged city, while itself well watered, could thus 
cut off a great deal of the besieging army’s supplies. It 
happened on this occasion—and thus fulfilled a prophecy 
—that the Assyrians were stricken by pestilence, and 
forced to withdraw. They appear to have returned very 
soon, however, and to have carried away Manasseh, son 
of Hezekiah, as captive to Babylon. Securing his release, 
Manasseh returned to Jerusalem, was proclaimed king, 
and at once set about the refortifying of the city. His 
reign was not unfruitful, but the policy of his successors 
proved to be of little avail against Jerusalem’s enemies, 
and culminated in the destruction of the city by 
Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, and the shameful 
captivity of its people. King Jehoiakim, his nobles, 
seven thousand men of might and one thousand craftsmen 
with their families, were carried away from: the city and 
deported east of the Euphrates ; nevertheless, Zedekiah 
and a faithful band of followers remained, and revolted 
against the conquerors. For over a year they maintained 
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a desperate defence of the city, only yielding it by inches, 
till at last they were overcome by the Babylonians, who 
at once set about the destruction of the temple, and the 
pilfering of what treasures had remained in Jerusalem. 

When the Jews came back from their seventy years’ 
exile, the city and its temple were slowly rebuilt, though 
the efforts of the builders were hampered by the jealousy 
of neighbouring rulers, who were alarmed at the revival 
of Jewish prosperity: the actual rebuilding of the city 
and its fortifications was the work of Nehemiah, who has 
left in Scriptures an account of his labours. 

In the year 332 B.c. Jerusalem fell peaceably to Alex- 
ander the Great, who respected its sacred character; on 
his death it passed into the hands of the Ptolemies, having 
been besieged and captured by Ptolemy I. (Soter) on a 
Sabbath, when the people scrupled to resist. With these 
it remained until captured by the Seleucids of Syria, whose 
rule brought with it a renewal of bloodshed. In 170 B.c. 
Antiochus IV., Epiphanes, under pretext of suppressing 
a rebellion, desecrated the city and profaned the temple. 
The people soon were roused to rebel against the foreign 
tyranny that now oppressed them, and insurrection broke 
out in 168 B.c._ Led by the patriot Judas Maccabeus, the 
Jews regained their city, purified the temple, and repaired 
the fortifications. Later, Antiochus V., Eupator, caused 
the walls of Zion to be dismantled, whereupon Jonathan, 
another of the Maccabees, built an even stronger wall 
about the city. The Syrian garrison, which had contrived 
to hold the Akra (a stronghold built by Apollonius, one 
of the generals of Antiochus Epiphany) was starved into 
submission (141 B.C.) by Simon Maccabeus ; but under John 
Hyrcanus, son of Simon, Jerusalem again fell to the 
Syrians, whose king was Antiochus VII.; on his fall, it 
was returned to John Hyrcanus. The Akra was then 
demolished, and the Baris, which, under Herod, became 
known as the Tower of Antonia, in the north-west angle 
of the temple precincts, was fortified. 

In 63 B.c. the rivalry between Hyrcanus and Aristobulus 
drew down the intervention of Rome. Jerusalem was then 
captured by Pompey, and made tributary ; its fortifi- 
cations were dismantled, and when the resistance of 
Antigonus, the rightful heir to the priesthood, had been 
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crushed, Herod, the Idumean, was appointed king by a 
decree of the Roman Senate (40 B.c.). Herod, “a man 
of great barbarity to all men equally and a slave to his 
passions: above the consideration of that which was 
right’ (Josephus), nevertheless was a great builder, and 
Jerusalem, which, in the year 3r B.c. had been destroyed 
by an earthquake, now was adorned with splendid palaces 
and other magnificent public buildings; the temple was 
restored on a lavish scale, and the Baris, enlarged and 
refortified, was given the name of Antonia in honour 
of Mark Antony, its builder’s patron. A theatre and 
gymnasium were erected, and the lofty city walls, with 
their bastions and towers, enclosed now a wealthy city 
whose population must have overflowed in considerable 
numbers to the north. 

Such was the city on which Christ, who was born 
in the thirty-eighth year of Herod’s reign, must have 
gazed. In the year 4 B.c. Herod died. His son, 
Archelaus, was deposed in the ninth year of his reign, 
and Judea then became a Roman province, within the 
prefecture of Syria, and governed by a procurator, who 
resided at Cesarea. Coponius was the first procurator, 
Pontius Pilate the fifth. Shortly after the Crucifixion, 
Pilate’s tyrannical misgovernment resulted in his banish- 
ment from office, and Herod Agrippa, grandson of Herod 
the Great, became king and tetrarch of Judeea and Samaria. 
On his death the country reverted, owing to the immature 
youth of Herod Agrippa ITI., to the control of procurators, 
whose oppressive measures so weighed upon the Jews 
that the standard of revolt was again raised aloft. The 
upper city and the castle of Herod were won at great 
cost by the insurgents, and the Roman army, under 
Cestius Gallus, were compelled to withdraw towards 
Gibeon: here they were attacked and dispersed, and the 
Jews proceeded to organise rebellion throughout all 
Palestine. The revolt became so serious that Rome 
despatched Vespasian with 60,000 men to quell the 
disturbance: in 67 A.D. this army defeated the rebels 
in Galilee, and after restoring the Roman authority in 
the greater part of the covatry, advanced against Jeru- 
salem. Vespasian was then called back to Rome, and the 
completion of the campaign was entrusted to his son Titus. 
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At Jerusalem, three parties contended for the control of 
the city—the Zealots, under John of Giscala, occupied 
the Castle of Antonia and the Court of the Gentiles ; they 
also occupied, under Eleazer, the inner Temple and the 
Court of the Jews; the moderate party were established 
in the upper city, where also there was a band of robbers 
under Simon of Gerasa and aided by the Idumeans. 
Titus came up to the city, and on rst April, 70 A.D., took 
the third wall; five days later the second wall fell, and 
there only remained now the first encircling wall, with 
its three powerful citadels. At length Antonia was taken, 
and the defenders of the Temple were exposed to assault 
from that quarter. With amazing zeal and fury they gave 
ground only inch by inch, and it was not until roth August 
that the Temple fell. Despite the commands of Titus, 
who desired that the Temple should be spared, a Roman 
soldier flung a brand through a small gilded doorway on 
the north side, and in a very few minutes the whole build- 
ing was ablaze. The soldiers swarmed into the sanctuary 
and seized upon the treasures, the Jews shrieked in their 
despair, and when the flames had burned themselves out, 
the whole Temple was in ruins. The hearts of the Jews 
were now heavy ; their fanaticism alone buoyed them up, 
and this only for a minute, for their spirits were utterly 
broken. The upper city, the last and most formidable 
of the suburbs, still, it is true, resisted, and it was not 
until the 7th September that the defenders’ courage 
entirely deserted them. Jerusalem then became unques- 
tionably Roman. Portions of the wall, and the famous 
towers, Hippicus, Phasael, and Mariamne were left as 
shelter for a Roman garrison. Elsewhere there was ruin 
and desolation. 

The next sixty-five years of Jerusalem’s history is 
obscure; we know, however, that the Jews came back 
to this scene of misery, and were allowed considerable 
freedom, even to the extent of refortifying their city. 
In 130 A.D. the Emperor Hadrian began to erect on the 
site a new city, which he called A%lia Capitolina ; he also 
set about rebuilding the walls, following, in the main, the 
line of the old walls, but excluding the greater part of 
the western hill, and of Ophel. Then the Jews, with an 
ill-conceived rebellion, finally shattered their patriotic 
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hopes, and under Simon Barcochbas, blazed forth again 
in desperate fury against their masters. The rebels were 
defeated at Jerusalem, and finally at Bittir: blood flowed 
as copiously as in the first revolt, and thereafter, until 
quite recent times, Jerusalem ceased to be to the Jews 
more than a hope and a regret. ; 

The Emperor Constantine transformed Jerusalem into 
a Christian city. Julian gave the Jews permission to 
rebuild their Temple, but the task was more than their 
insignificant numbers could accomplish. Then, in 614 A.D., 
its churches were sacked and its inhabitants massacred by 
a Persian army despatched by Chosroes I]. Though 
Heraclius occupied it for a while, it was compelled, in 
637 A.D., to surrender to the Khalif Omar, who exercised 
unusual tolerance towards the Christian population of 
the city. Thereafter it became a sacred Moslem city, the 
third of the Moslem world; the Mosque of Omar— 
succeeded in 688 by the Dome of the Rock—was upraised 
on the site of the Jewish Temple, and only the Jews had 
no fane in the city. 

In 969 a.p. Jerusalem fell to the Egyptians, and in 
1077 it was captured by the Seljuk Turks, whose outrages 
stirred Christendom, and aroused a religious enthusiasm 
that culminated in the launching of the Crusades. In 
1098 a Christian host, commanded by Godfrey de Bouillon, 
entered Syria; in the following year Jerusalem was 
besieged and captured, and a Latin kingdom established 
with Godfrey as its king. In 1187 the city fell to Saladin, 
and the reigning king, Guy de Lusignan, was taken 
prisoner. Richard I. of England, together with Philip 
Augustus of France, now led a Third Crusade to Jeru- 
salem, but their efforts to take the city were unsuccessful, 
serving only to give a further lease of life to the Latin 
dynasty. King John of Brienne, with the aid of his son- 
in-law, the Holy Roman Emperor,. Frederick II., in 
1229 succeeded in gaining the city by a treaty which, 
however, stipulated that no fortifications were to be 
erected. Eleven years later it again passed to Moham- 
medan rule, and remained thus for three years, when, as 
the price for the promise of Christian aid in a contemplated 
war against Egypt, the Sultan of Damascus yielded 
Jerusalem to the Latins. The walls were then rebuilt, 
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and extended on the south to include the Ccenaculum, or 

the present Tomb of David. A year later, hordes of 

Khwarizmians swept down into Palestine, terrorised the 

inhabitants and took Jerusalem. In 1517 the city passed, 

 togethér with the rest of Palestine and Syria, into the hands 
of Selim I., Sultan of the Ottoman Empire, and in 1542 
its present walls were built by Selim’s brilliant successor, 
Suleiman the Magnificent. 

Jerusalem now enjoyed what was, relatively, a period 
of peace. Napoleon’s contemplated siege of the city in 
1799 was never realised, and serious conflict was avoided 
until 1825, when a revolt, induced by oppressive taxation, 
was vigorously crushed by the Turks. Six years later 
Jerusalem submitted to Mohammed ’Ali of Egypt, who, 
however, by European interference, was deprived soon 
afterwards of his Syrian possessions, so that Jerusalem 
again became Ottoman in 1840. Thus it remained until 
the last months of 1917, when the British Army, under 
General Allenby, unostentatiously entered the city. 
Military administration was then instituted and remained 
until 1920. On the 1st July of that year the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Herbert Samuel, P.C., G.B.E., assumed office as His 
Majesty’s High Commissioner for Palestine, and a Civil 
Administration was established. An Advisory Council 
was constituted in October 1920. On the 24th July 1922 
the Council of the League of Nations approved the Mandate 
for Palestine, which, under the Treaty of Sévres, was 
entrusted to Great Britain. 

And thus a new phase begins in the history of the world’s 
most sacred city, which comes again out of years of bondage, 
from the darkness of bad government—if indeed it was 
government at all—to the light of Freedom and Progress. 
Perhaps it is no longer the Jerusalem of Solomon or of 
Herod, of Hadrian, or of Godfrey de Bouillon—the hill on 
which it stands is the higher for its vicissitudes ; but none 
the less it is the city more universally intimate than any 
other in the world. 


Topography .— Jerusalem is situated in 31° 46’ N. lati- 
tude, and 35° 13’ E. longitude, at the southern end of a 
barren limestone plateau, which has a general inclina- 
tion from west to east. Northwards, this plateau loses 
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its identity in the chief mountain range of Palestine; — 


southwards, it runs between converging valleys. The 
western of these valleys is said to be the Valley of Hinnom, 
and is now called the Wady-er-Rababeh ; the eastern one 
is identified with the Valley of the Kidron, or of 
Jehoshaphat. The Valley of Hinnom, sweeping eastwards 
to its junction with the Valley of the Kidron, is shut in 
on the south by a hill ‘which, since the fifteenth century, 
has been known by the name of “‘ The Hill of Evil Counsel,’ 
the ‘“ evil counsel” being that of Judas Iscariot, who is 
said to have struck his bargain in the high priest’s house 
situated on that hill. From the junction of these two 
valleys, the Wady-en-Nar (The Valley of Fire) declines 
south-eastwards to the Monastery of Mar Saba and the 
Dead Sea. The name “ The Valley of Fire’ may possibly 
originate in the infanticidal offerings made by the idolatrous 
kings of Judah on the “ Mount of Offence,’ which is 
found in the southern part of Olivet (Duckworth). 

The city actually lies on four hills, though the valleys 
which separated them have, in the course of thirty 
centuries, and because of the frequent destructions of the 
city, become partially filled with debris. The traditional 
Mount Zion is found in the western hill, though some 
authorities (who seem on the eve of proving their 
contentions) do not consider the tradition accurate, and 
would place the City of David on Ophel; on _ its 
southern declivity, Mount Zion rises 300 feet above the 
Valley of Hinnom, and, on the south-east, 500 feet 
above the Valley of the Kidron. The Tyropceon (so called 
by Josephus, and meaning Valley of Dung—not Valley 
of the Cheesemongers) sweeps around -Zion’s northern 
and eastern bases, cutting it off from Akra and from Mount 
Moriah, this latter being the eastern hill, and known 
also as the Temple Hill. Mount Moriah is separated 
from Olivet by the deep gorge of the Kidron, and its 
summit, which at one time was crowned by the Temple 
of Jehovah, is now covered by the Dome of the Rock. 
To the north-east of this hill rises the higher one of 
Mount Bezetha, which Herod Agrippa enclosed within 
the city walls; Mount Akra lies to the north-west, 
separated from Bezetha by a broad valley running south- 
wards into the Tyropceon. 
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From the north-west angle of the wall it is possible to 
get a fairly comprehensive view of Jerusalem’s topography. 
Moriah lies below on the south-east with the Tyropoeon 
on the west of it, running down between Mount Moriah 
and Zion to the junction of Kidron with Hinnom. The 
Spur of Ophel—the southern declivity of the Temple Hill 
—stretching southward from the Temple area to the Pool 
of Siloam, and lying between the Valley of Kidron on the 
east and the Tyropceon on the west, is that which is 
probably the true site of the City of David. 


The Walls.—The city proper is encircled by a wall 
with an average height of 38 feet, and forming an irregular 
quadrangle some 2} miles in circumference. This circuit 
does not include the southern half of Mount Zion, or the 
Spur of Ophel. From inscriptions discovered at various 
points along these walls, it would appear that they were 
rebuilt in 948 A.H., that is 1541-42 A.D., by Sultan Suleiman 
the Magnificent, and tradition says that the engineer 
who was charged with this reconstruction was put to 
death by the sultan because he failed to include within 
the walls the southern part of the Temple Hill, and with 
it the reputed Tomb of David. The lines followed by 
these walls are said to be the same as those on which lay 
the fortifications stormed by the Crusaders in 1099 A.D. ; 
it is also assumed by some that their course was identical 
with that followed by the walls of Hadrian’s Atlia Capitolina. 

Around the existing walls there are thirty-four towers, 
and in the walls there are eight gates, which, commencing 
with the Damascus Gate and going eastwards, are :—The 
Damascus Gate, known in the twelfth century as St 
Stephen’s Gate, and now called by the Arabs, Bab el- 
Amid, or Gate of the Column; it les between two ridges 
of the city and leads to Samaria and Damascus. Herod's 
Gate, called by the Arabs, Bab es Zahiré, which means 
the Gate o° Flowers. St Stephen’s Gate, the reputed 
site of the stoning of St Stephen; it is also known as 
Bab el-Asbat, the Gate of the Tribes, and as Bab Sitti 
Miriam, or Gate of my Lady Mary, due to the fact that it 
leads to the Church of the Virgin’s Tomb. The Golden 
Gate, a Byzantine structure built by the Empress Eudoxia 
in the fifth century, and walled up by the Turks in 1530; 
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the Palm Sunday processions in the time of the Crusades — 
passed through this gate. The Dung Gate, or Gate of the 
Moors, in Arabic, the Bab el-Mugharibeh ; it leads to 
Silwan (Siloam). The Zion Gate, or Gate of the Prophet 
David, in Arabic, Bab en-Neby, so named from its 
proximity to the Mosque of David. The Jaffa Gate, called 
by the Arabs, Bab el-Khalil—the Gate of Hebron, or the 
Frend; it leads to Hebron, or Jaffa; in 1907 a clock- 
tower was erected on the old gate-tower, with dials which 
indicate both European and Arabic hours (a portion of 
the adjacent walls was removed in 1898 to provide a 
special entrance for the German Emperor, Wilhelm). 
The New Gate, called Bab es Sultan Abd ul Hamid, by the 
Arabs, and opened in 1889. 

The earlier walls are not easy to trace, and are the subject 
of conflicting opinions. The first wall, built at the instance 
of David and enlarged by Solomon, enclosed the old part 
of the town. It began on the west at the Furnace Tower 
(which probably preceded Herod’s Tower of Hippicus), 
and continued thence up the Temple Hill, enclosing the 
modern suburb of Zion; the Valley Gate, and the Dung 
Gate, probably lay on the west part of the southern side. 
The wall appears then to have proceeded in a double line 
across the Tyropceon; from the Pool of Siloam it went 
northwards to the Temple wali. In the Ophel quarter, 
south-east of the present Haram, stood the Water Gate ; 
north of this was the Horse Gate. From the Furnace 
Tower, the north wall went eastwards to the Temple. 

The second wall was that rebuilt by Nehemiah after 
his return from Babylonian captivity, and on the west, 
south, and east sides it follows the course of the first 
wall; however, at the Hippicus, it diverges to the north- 
west, this new line containing, according to Josephus, 
the Gennat Gate (Garden Gate, probably the ‘‘ Corner 
Gate ” of the Bible) ; it continued then in a north-easterly 
direction, and was pierced by three gates—the Gate of 
Ephraim, the Old Gate, and the Fish Gate: where it 
touched upon the north-west angle of the Temple precincts, 
there arose the strong Baris, which Herod much enlarged 
and renamed Antonia. The Towers of Hananeel and Mea, 
the exact positions of which are unknown, also stood in 
this part of the north wall. The genuineness of the site 
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of the Holy Sepulchre depends upon the direction actually 
taken by this second wall. If, as some people assert, 
the second wall followed a direction only slightly divergent 
from the existing town walls, then the present site of the 
Holy Sepulchre lay within the city walls, and cannot 
be genuine; for the tomb in Joseph’s garden evidently 
lay without the circuit of the city walls; the genuineness 
of the present site would not be so much at question if, 
as is generally conceded, the second wall skirted the east 
and south sides of Golgotha, leaving the site of the Holy 
Sepulchre outside. 

It is now generally believed that the third wall occupied 
to a great extent the site of the present north town wall 
of Jerusalem, and an old moat may still be traced in that 
area, 

Streets —Jerusalem is divided into four quarters by 
its two principal streets—the one beginning at the Jaffa 
Gate, on the west, and the other at the Damascus Gate, 
on the north—which intersect near the centre of the town. 
On the north-east lies the Moslem quarter, on the south- 
east the Jewish, on the south-west the Armenian, and 
on the north-west the Greco-Frankish. The streets are 
narrow and cobbled, mostly not wide enough for wheeled 
vehicles to circulate. The principal streets are: (1) the 
Street of David, leading from the Jaffa Gate to the Haram, 
terminating at the ‘‘ Gate of the Chain”’ in the western 
wall of the Temple precinct ; properly speaking, only 
the western portion of this thoroughfare is the street of 
David, or Suk el-Bizar, the eastern portion being. the 
Street of the Temple, or Suk Bab es Silsileh. The Haret- 
en-Nassara, or “ Christian Quarter,” lies to the north of 
David Street. (2) Christian Street, running northwards 
from David Street, and formerly called Patriarch Street 
“because,” says a French writer of the time of the 
Crusades, ‘‘ the Patriarch dwells at the top of it.”” About 
150 yards north of the junction of David Street with 
Christian Street, a narrow lane winds off eastwards from 
the latter, and ends in a flight of steps descending to the 
south side of the paved forecourt of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. (3) From the foot of the steps, a narrow street 
called Tanners’ Street, in Arabic, Haret el-Debbaghin, 
goes eastwards to the Séreet of the Gate of the Column 
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' (Tarik Bab el--Amfid); this street, which runs to the | 

Damascus Gate, was formerly known as the Street of 
St Stephen. The Column, from which its present name is 
derived, has long since disappeared. In its course from 
the Damascus Gate, it joins at length (4) the Street of the 
Gate of the Prophet David, and continues under that name 
until it reaches the Zion Gate. (5) The Vza Dolorosa 
begins at the old Serai and terminates east of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre (page 133). 

Among these streets, and the hundred and one narrow 
lanes and byways {that are tributary to them, there is 
endless passage of camels, donkeys, sheep, goats and the 
picturesque natives of the city; small native cafés and 
bazaars lie thickly piled along either side, and modern 
wretchedness frequently jostles medieval ruin. The city 
throughout testifies to its universal character—churches, 
mosques, synagogues, convents, belfry towers and soaring 
minarets, dark hovels and wide courts, Lipton’s tea and 
sherbet, tourist and Bedouin. A small, and at first sight 
unprepossessing city covering only 2Io acres; but never- 
theless a city of perpetual interest—an ethnographical 
museum, a bazaar of antiquities and curiosities, and, above 
all, the holiest place in Christendom. 

Population and Religions.—The population of Jerusalem 
(Census of 1922) is 62,578, of whom 33,971 are Jews, 
14,699 Christians, and 13,413 Moslems, the latter in- 
cluding small colonies of Moors, Sudanese, etc. Jerusalem 
is almost as much revered by the Moslems as are Mecca 
and Medina, and for centuries has been a place of pilgrimage 
for the entire Mohammedan world. There are several 
old-established tekkes (convents) in the city, set apart for 
North African, Indian, Afghan, Bokharan, Sudanese and 
other Moslem pilgrims, and the Dome of the Rock, and 
the Mosque el-Aksa are Moslem shrines of the first 
importance. 

The Jews are divided into six sections—the Sephardim, 
of Spanish origin, who came to Palestine as a result of the 
expulsion of the Jews in the fifteenth century from 
Spain and Portugal; the Ashkenazim, chiefly of German, 
Russian and Polish origin; the Jews of Yemen, who 
speak both Hebrew and Arabic, and have been isolated 
from the rest of the world since the rise of Islam in the 
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seventh century A.p.; the Jews of Aleppo, Damascus and 
Baghdad ; the Karaim (Karaites) from the Crimea; the 
Georgian, Persian and Bokharan Jews. The Bokharan 
Jews are a picturesque colony from the Khanates of 
Bokhara and Khiva, and from Samarkand, in Russian - 
Turkestan ; they speak Hebrew or Persian Yiddish, and 
claim to be the descendants of Jews who emigrated from 
Babylon to Persia and thence to Central Asia, where they 
have remained since the time of Tamerlane. Jewish 
immigration from all parts of the world has greatly 
increased since the Balfour Declaration. 

The Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem is an ancient 
autocephalous branch of the Holy Orthodox Eastern 
Church. At its head is the Orthodox Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, to whom a number of titular Metropolitans 
and Archbishops are subject; his residence is in the 
convent near the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. The 
position of the Patriarch was confirmed by a commission 
recently appointed by the British Civil Administration 
of Palestine, consisting of Sir Anton Bertram, Chief 
Justice of Ceylon, and Mr H. C. Luke, Assistant Governor 
of Jerusalem: the Commissioners’ Report, published by 
the Oxford University Press, gives an interesting account 
of the history of the Patriarchate. 

The Latin Church has 3500 adherents in Jerusaleny; it 
was first officially established there in 1og9 during the 
First Crusade. Numerous churches, hospices, monas- 
teries and convents, an industrial school, two girls’ schools 
and a large hospital have been established by the Latins, 
whose Patriarchate is situated in the north-west part of 
the city. In addition to the Franciscan Order, which is 
the most active, and appoints the Fathers Custodians of 
the Holy Land, there are the Dominicans, the Discalced 
Carmelites, the Benedictines, Salesians, White Fathers, 
Lazarists, Passionists and Assumptionists. Among the 
Orders for women are the Franciscans, Benedictines, 
Carmelites, Clarisses, Dames de Sion, Sceurs Reparatrices, 
Sceurs de St Vincent de Paul, and others. 

In addition to the above, there are small communities 
of the Uniate churches, that is, of Melchites, Maronites, 
Armenian Uniates, Nestorian Uniates or Chaldeans, 
Jacobite Uniates or Syrians and Abyssinian Uniates, all 
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of whom acknowledge the general supremacy of the Pope, 
but maintain, more or less, their own liturgies and customs. 

The Armenian Patriarchate contains, in Jerusalem, 2367 
adherents. From very early times there has been an 
Armenian (Gregorian) Church in Jerusalem ; the Patriarch . 
seems first to have been invested with that title in the 
seventh century. In September 1921, His Beatitude 
Yeghiché Turian, ex-Patriarch of Constantinople, was 
elected Armenian Patriarch of Jerusalem; he was en- 
throned on the 7th November, the King’s formal approval 
to his appointment having previously been received. 
This was the first instance in which a British sovereign 
officially approved the election of an Eastern Patriarch. 

The Jacobites, the Copts and the Abyssintans are all 
represented in Jerusalem. There is also a small, but 
influential, Protestant community, with churches, medical 
missions and schools. The Anglican Church is worthily 
represented, and is presided over by Bishop MacInnes, 
whose jurisdiction extends over Anglican interests in 
Palestine and Syria, in part of Asia Minor and .in the 
Island of Cyprus. The Cathedral Church of St George 
the Martyr, erected in Jerusalem by the late Bishop 
Blyth, is perhaps the finest example of modern ecclesiastical 
architecture to be seen in the city. 

The American Colony.—There is an influential com- 
munity in Jerusalem, known as the “ American Colony.” 
It was established in 188x by a Chicago lawyer, Horatio 
Spafford, and his wife, and at that time could only boast 
a membership of fourteen; it has now increased to ninety, 
and is drawn from ten different nationalities, Americans 
and Swedes preponderating. Its aims are religious, and 
are based on non-dogmatic Christianity. It is financially 
self-supporting and maintains an orphanage and an 
industrial school. 

There is also, in Jerusalem, a small German Templar 
community ; these Templars, whose name is not in any 
way associated with the Knights Templar, but is derived 
from Ephesians ii. 21, are a religious colony basing their 
theories chiefly on Old Testament prophecies ; they 
engage actively in agriculture, and are represented at 
Haifa, Jaffa, Wilhelma, Sarona, Beit-Lahm (near Nazareth) 
and Jerusalem, 
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The Holy Sepulchre (open daily).—Although there 
are some authorities who still dispute it, it is gener- 
ally assumed that the traditional site of the Holy 
Sepulchre, confirmed by a good deal of scientific re- 
search, is the true site: those who question it assert 
that the wall which girdled the city at the time of the 
Crucifixion followed much the same line as that which 
encircles it to-day, and as the tomb to which Joseph of 
Arimathea brought the body of Christ lay, according to 
all testimony, without the gates, it cannot therefore be on, 
the site of the present Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
which lies within the gates. But the weight of evidence 
so far obtained suggests that the course of the present 
walls is not that of the Herodian structure, and that 
what we know to-day as the Holy Sepulchre lay originally 
outside the walls, on the slope of Golgotha (Skull Hill), 
or Calvary. It is said by Eusebius and St Jerome that 
the Emperor Hadrian, desiring to establish pagan worship 
- in Jerusalem (which he re-named Elia Capitolina), and 
to blot out the memories of Judaism and Christianity, 
caused a vast terrace to be erected on Golgotha, and an 
altar to be raised there to Astarte. 

This terrace, though it obscured the sacred places, at 
the same time preserved them ; and the erection of a temple 
to Venus, on the site of the Holy Tomb, facilitated the 
latter’s discovery and excavation in the reign of Con- 
stantine. Eusebius informs us that, when Constantine 
heard that the Temple of Venus had been demolished, and 
that the Sepulchre had been found beneath it, he wrote 
to Macarius, the Bishop of Alia, expressing delight and 
_surprise, and declaring that his chiefest care was that the 
place, ‘‘ consecrated from the beginning by the judgment 
of God,’ should be adorned by a worthy building. 
Macarius was directed to estimate the number of workmen 
needed and the money required for this work, and to 
advise the Emperor of what columns and marble should 
be used, and whether it would be fitting to give the 
basilica a coffered ceiling. 

Although Eusebius makes no mention of it, later 
historians—-Socrates and Sozomen, state that Helena, 
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mother of Constantine, discovered the true Cross at the 
time the Holy Sepulchre was excavated. It is curious 
that Eusebius does not even refer to it. Socrates went so _ 
far as to attribute the discovery of the tomb to Helena. 
He writes: ‘‘ Helena, the Emperor’s mother, being warned 
of God in dreams, came to Jerusalem, and finding what 
was once Jerusalem a desolation, like a shed in a garden, 
as the prophet had foretold, made diligent search for the 
Tomb of Christ. With difficulty indeed, but with success 
at last, by God’s help, she found it. The cause of the 
difficulty, stated briefly, was this. After the Passion of 
Christ, His followers held the tomb in honour, but their 
enemies covered it with a mound and set thereon a temple 
and image of Aphrodite, by way of abolishing the remem- 
brance of the place. So it stood for many years, and 
then the matter was made known to the Emperor’s 
mother. Having cast down the image, therefore, and 
removed the earth which covered the place, she found 
three crosses in the tomb, and with them the board 
inscribed by Pilate, proclaiming in different styles of 
writing the crucified Jesus as King of the Jews.’’ (Socrates, 
Hist. Eccl., i. 17, quoted-by H. T. F. Duckworth in The 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre.) 

_ It appears that a semi-circular recess, about 120 feet 
in diameter, was excavated to the south, west and north 
of the Holy Sepulchre; the floor of this recess, and the 
ground east and south-east of it was levelled. A great 
court, paved and colonnaded, was then laid out, and at 
the west of it stood a circular building in which lay the 
rock containing the Sepulchre: this was called the 
Anastasis, or Resurrection, and was a beautiful rotunda 
surmounted by a cupola. From Eusebius we do not get 
a very clear account of all the buildings erected about 
the Sepulchre; he was more concerned with the lavish 
embellishments placed among them at the instance of the 
Emperor. We know, however, that the Anastasis con- 
sisted of a rotunda, in the centre of which stood the 
Sepulchre surrounded by twelve columns, and that, to 
the east of this, was a basilica dedicated to the Sign of 
the Cross. It was called the Martyrion, or the Passion, 
and contained a crypt in which the true Cross was said to 
have been discovered. It was divided by four rows 
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of columns into five naves, and the side naves were 

surmounted by galleries; the roof was in open timber- 

_ work richly coffered. The apsis, embellished with twelve 
columns crowned with silver bowls, opened to the west ; 
the propyleum opened to the east. Porticoes encircled 

both the Martyrion and the Anastasis, and connected 
them, not only with one another, but also with the rock 
of Golgotha. 

In 614 a Persian army overran Judea, and laid Jerusalem 
waste, desecrating and destroying the churches ; two years 
later Modestus, abbot of the Monastery of Theodosius, 
commenced the building of a new Church of the Resurrec- 
tion (Anastasis), a new Church of the Cross (Martyrion), 
and a Church of Calvary. The Martyrion was evidently 
much less splendid than its prototype, and it appears 
that only the crypt was restored, whilst the necessity 
at that time for orientation caused the addition in the 
Anastasis of a fourth apse to the east, wherein the altar 
was placed. The cupola, which had surmounted Con- 
stantine’s Anastasis, was now replaced by a conical roof 
in timber-work, open at the top, and the entrance to the 
rotunda was constructed to the right and left of the choir. 

Arculf, a pilgrim who visited the site in 670 A.D., some 
fifty years after Modestus had commenced the recon- 
struction of the buildings, has left an interesting narrative 
in which he describes the sacred places as they existed 
at that time; it is largely from his account that we are 
able to form a fairly accurate opinion as to the archi- 
tecture of earlier buildings, for, although the restorations 
of Modestus were probably of much less splendour than 
the originals, we must assume that they actually were 
restorations, and substantially followed the lines set down 
under Bishop Macarius. The modifications have been noted 
above ; in addition, Arculf records the existence on the 
south side of a Church of St Mary, which must have 
been quite new. 

In 622 the reconquest of Palestine, together with that 
of all Syria, Egypt, and Asia Minor, from the Persians, 
was commenced. by Heraclius: six years later, on 
14th September, 629, the Emperor himself, barefoot and 
clad as a beggar, solemnly restored to the Holy Sepulchre 
the relic of the Cross, which the Persians in 614 had 
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carried away with them. But Heraclius, before his 
death, was to see Jerusalem, which he had freed from the 
Persians, pass under the yoke of the Saracen. The city 
was entered in 637 A.D. by Khalif Omar, who was more 
or less tolerant of the Christians; however, under his 
successors the buildings of the Holy Sepulchre were rudely. 
handled ; the first serious attack by the Saracens upon > 
the Holy Places occurred in 937, when, according to 
Eutychius, the gates on the south side of the Sepulchre 
precinct were destroyed, the portico of the Church of the 
Sepulchre was set fire to, and considerable damage was 
done to the Anastasis and to the Church of Golgotha : 
pure fanatic fury seems to have been responsible for this 
desecration. Later, in 969, the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre was again subjected to outrage, but on this 
occasion the Moslem wrath seems to have been kindled 
by the alleged treason of the Patriarch. But these 
vicissitudes were nothing to the fate which awaited the 
Holy Places in the reign of E] Hakem bi-amr-I]ah, whose 
sinister reign lasted from 974 A.D. to 1171 A.D. El Hakem 
was a maniac, with his hand against everyone, Christian 
and Moslem alike, and he wielded his despotic power with 
a lust and ferocity rarely equailed in history. In the 
year 1010 he ordered the destruction of every Christian 
house of prayer established in his dominions. The 
Anastasis, and all the churches within its vicinity, were 
utterly ruined, and an attempt was made to remove 
even the rock of the Holy Sepulchre; but this was 
abandoned before its object had been achieved. In 
1o1z2 El Hakem, with a madman’s curious inconsistency, 
dropped his antichristian fury and gave permission for 
the reconstruction of ruined churches. It was not, how- 
ever, until thirty years afterwards that the rebuilding 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre was commenced. 
An agreement for this reconstructing, made in 1027 
between Ez-Zahir and the Emperor Constantine VIII., 
but never availed of, was renewed in 1037 A.D., and in 
the reign of Constantine Monomachus, the Anastasis, the 
Church of Golgotha, and the adjoining Church of St Mary, 
were rebuilt: this work appears to have been hurried, 
and to have shown, as a consequence, many defects. The 
buildings erected at the instance of Constantine Mono- 
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machus must have been those which were found by the 
Crusaders on their arrival in the city, and which they 
regarded as unworthy of the honour that had been 
bestowed upon them. They at once proposed to connect 
all the sanctuaries by a great central monument. This 
- was not, however, erected upon the site of the original 
Martyrion, but was built over the atrium, west of that 
site, and in immediate juxtaposition to the Anastasis. 
The Anastasis was communicated with the new building 
by an arch of great height and breadth, which was not, 
however, new, but had previously formed the base of the 
middle apse of the Anastasis; other arches were con- 
structed north and south of this, thus connecting the 
aisles of the new structure with the ambulatory of the 
Anastasis. Several other modifications took place, includ- 
ing the construction of a new atrium and the demolition of 
portions of the Golgotha Chapel and the whole of the 
Chapel of St Mary. The architect was Maitre Jourdain, 
and his efforts appear to have been crowned with success, 
and to have established on the site of the Holy Sepulchre 
a fitter monument than had existed there since the first 
Martyrion and Anastasis of Constantine the Great ; its 
style was Romanesque, and the holy buildings became one 
harmonious monument, which a single glance could easily 
embrace. The circular church over the Holy Tomb, in 
the west, and a church with a’ semicircular choir on the 
east, are existing relics of this period. 

In 1187 A.p. Jerusalem again fell under the control of 
a Saracen Prince, but it was not until the invasion of the 
Khwarizmians that havoc again was visited on the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre ; a period of tranquillity followed 
the passing of those Tartar hordes, and lasted until 1808 
A.D., when a great fire wrought considerable damage, and 
created the necessity for extensive reconstruction. ihe 
Greeks then secured permission from the Ottoman Sultan 
to rebuild the Church, and the architect Komnenos Kalfa 
of Mitylene was entrusted with the task: the finished 
work was a travesty of its predecessor, and was not 
improved by the iron-fitted cupola constructed above it 
by Franco-Russian architects in 1869. The present Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre is but little altered from that of 
Komnenos Kalfa. ‘The existing Church of the Holy 
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Sepulchre is a barbarous reconstruction of medieval 
structures ruined and nearly destroyed by a great fire 
which broke out on the night of September 30 (O.S.= 
October 12 N.S.), 1808 A.D. As the ‘sacramental body’ 
of Poland was partitioned between Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia in the eighteenth century, so the sacred buildings 
erected over and around the Golgotha and Sepulchre 
of tradition have been in the main partitioned between 
the Greek, the Roman, and the Armenian Church. Unlike 
the partitioners of Poland, the chief partitioners of the 
Church of the Sepulchre have continually quarrelled 
over their prey. Their conflicting claims are likely to 
give trouble to the future governors of Jerusalem, and 
probably enough the issue will be the secularisation of the 
whole site, the demolition of existing structures, and the 
substitution of a large apartment-house, an office-building, 
or perhaps a moving-picture theatre. It would be well 
if the Churches now in possession were to agree quickly 
together and join forces for the preservation of the site 
for Christian worship” (Duckworth, The Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre). That is probably an unduly pessimistic 
outlook ; nevertheless, it reveals an unhappy state of affairs 
which every true Christian deplores. 

The Site To-day.—The many buildings which comprise 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre are found in the north- 
western corner of the old city, and are almost hidden by 
the many tributary buildings clustered around them; the 
church has two conspicuous domes, the larger westerly one, 
which surmounts the rotunda and the Sepulchre itself, being 
that constructed by Franco-Russian architects in 1868. 
The eastern dome is, however, medieval, and is probably 
the largest of its type ever constructed in Palestine. It 
is a part of the Crusaders’ building, and it appears to have 
survived the hasty reconstructive work of 1810. The 
bell-tower, in the north-west corner of the quadrangle, also 
pre-dates the reconstruction, having been erected in the 
twelfth century; it has flying buttresses and large Gothic 
arched windows; above these were two rows of louvre- 
windows, but only the lower row remains to-day. It 
was originally detached from the Church, but was after- 
wards partly connected with it. The topmost story, 
which we know to have consisted of several blind arcades, 
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each with a central window surmounted by pinnacles ~ 
and an octagonal dome, has been destroyed. 

The two-storied Romanesque facade, which also dates 
from the twelfth century, is of considerable interest. 
There are two portals, the eastern one of which has been 
walled up, and each has a corresponding window above 
it, which, like the portals themselves, is surmounted by 
depressed pointed arches adorned with a border of dentils ; 
over these there is a moulding of waved lines which 
continue to the end of the wall on each side. The pointed 
tympanum over the west portal is adorned in geometrical 
style, though originally it was covered with Mosaic. 
Marble columns, with finely carved Byzantine capitals, 
adjoin the doors, and the imposts of the columns, carved 
with oak-leaves and acorns, are carried on to the left and 
right in the form of moulding. The lintels of the doors 
are finely sculptured with reliefs: that over the western 
portal represents Biblical scenes, while that over the 
eastern portal is of foliage, flowers, fruit, birds, nude 
figures, etc., which is said to be a representation of evil 
conspiring against goodness. 

The interior of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre is 
divided into two principal parts, the Rotunda and the 
old “Chorus Dominorum,” which has since become the 
Orthodox Cathedral. The Rotunda, in the centre of which 
stands the Holy Sepulchre, dates in its present form from 
the reconstruction undertaken in 1810, but the broad design 
and dimensions of the preceding building were followed 
in its construction. The “ Chorus Dominorum”’ and 
the transept escaped that reconstruction and are now 
essentially the same as when erected in the twelfth century. 
The vaulting over the transept is the earliest known 
example of the diagonal rib, a feature which distinguishes 
pure Gothic from the Roman transition, or Romanesque, 


style. 


Within the Church.—From the court we enter the 
Church by the principal door, which is the south entrance. 
Passing from a vestibule, we come to the Stone of Unetion, 
where the body of Jesus is said to have been laid for 
anointing when taken down from the Cross. The separate 
Church of St Mary, probably built by Modestus after the 
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Persian raid on Jerusalem, is conjectured to have risen 


over the place of Anointment, but a little south of the 
present spot. Later, the Crusaders, who unified all the 


buildings on the holy places, removed the stone to some- | 


where about the present site. Its ownership since the 
Crusades has undergone numerous changes, regulated more 
or less by the unsavoury rivalries among the sects estab- 
lished about the Church. The present stone, which is not 
the traditional one, was placed in its position in 1808 ; 
it is surrounded by numerous lamps, and enormous 
candelabra hang above it. It is the property of the Latins, 
but Armenians, Orthodox, and Copts are also entitled 
to burn their lamps over the stone. 

We now pass on to the Rotunda of the Sepulchre, the dome 
of which is sixty-five feet in diameter, and is supported 
by eighteen pillars connected by arches and enclosing the 
actual Tomb. The supports of the pillars date from the 
original structure, which consisted of twelve large columns. 
The dome is an iron construction of two concentric vaults, 
the ribs of which are joined by iron braces, and above the 
opening in the centre there is a gilded screen covered with 
glass. The outer dome is covered with lead, and the inner 
dome is lined with painted tin. 

The Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, the western part of 
which is hexagonal, is a building twenty-six feet long by 
seventeen-and-a-half feet wide, and built of Santa Croce 
marble. It is entered by a low doorway from the eastern 
vestibule. Nineteen of the forty-two square feet which 
form the total area of the Chapel are occupied by the 
marble sarcophagus, which is shown as the actual Tomb 
in which Joseph and Nicodemus placed the body of Jesus. 
The Chapel is marble-cased throughout, and no rock is 
anywhere visible ; it is lit by forty-three lamps kept 
always burning. The Holy Tomb appears to have been 
marble-cased from a very eariy period, though Arculf the 
pilgrim, visiting it some fifty years after the restorations 
made by Modestus, saw it as a “‘ cell”? hewn out of a mass 
of rock, and there was evidently no covering of marble 
upon the rock-surfaces within the Sepulchre at that time. 
From a kind of ante-chamber in front of the east side 
of the Chapel we enter the so-called Angels’ Chapel, in 
which burn fifteen lamps, five of which belong to the 
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Orthodox, five to the Latins, four to the Armenians, and 
one to the Copts. A marble-cased stone lies in the middle, 
and is said to be that which was rolied away by an angel 
from the mouth of the Sepulchre. We now pass through 
a low door to the properly so-called Chapel of the Holy 

_ Sepulchre, which is six-and-a-half feet long by six feet 
wide, and in which hang forty-three lamps. On the north 
wall a relief is sculptured in white marble, representing 
the Resurrection. On the inside of the door there is a 
Greek inscription relating to the architect Kalfa of Mity- 
lene; this took the place of a Latin inscription com- 
memorating the piety of the Emperor Charles V. of Spain, 
and of Brother Bonifacius. The Tomb, of which the upper 
slab is cracked, is about five feet long, two feet wide, and 
three feet high. Mass is said here daily. 

Back to back with the Holy Sepulchre there is a small 
chapel which, since the sixteenth century, has been in 
the possession of the Copts. 

Not far from the Chapel of the Copts we pass to a 
chamber known as the Chapel of the Syrians or Jacobites, 
a bare space at the end of which is one of the three apses 
of Constantine, intersected by an arch; it is conveniently 
entered through the north adjoining chamber, where a 
staircase connects with the Armenian portion of the 
gallery. The Chapel itself is of little interest, but from a 
low narrow doorway in its south wall, we may enter a 
dark grotto in which, by the aid of tapers, we may 
inspect several Jewish tombs, two of which have been 
regarded, since the sixteenth century, as the tombs of 
Joseph of Arimathea and of Nicodemus. Two * sunken 
tombs” by the walls suggest, by their smallness, that they 
were destined only to contain bones. The existence of 
these tombs is considered to be good proof that the present 
site of Golgotha actually was outside the walls before the 
year 43 ; for Jewish custom expressly forbade any burials 
within the city walls. Although this place is called the 
Sepulchre of St Joseph of Arimathea, there is no evidence 
to prove the authenticity of the sixteenth century tradition ; 
we are on safer grounds, however, when we assert that 
it lay within St Joseph’s Garden, and that the tombs very 
probably contained the bones of some members of his 
family. 
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A passage from the Jacobite Chapel is connected with 
a deep cistern, which contains a supply of good fresh 
water. 

Returning now to the rotunda, we enter, from the north- 
east side of the ambulatory, an ante-chamber said to 
enclose the spot where Jesus appeared to Mary Magdalene, 
who mistook the resurrected Christ for the gardener; but 
when Jesus called her by name, she cried out, “‘ Master!” 
and ceased her weeping, later conveying the happy tidings 
to the disciples. A marble ring in the centre of the 
chamber marks the traditional spot where Christ stood, 
and a similar stone by the north exit is pointed out as the 
spot where Mary stood. Notice of this sanctuary occurs 
as long ago as 1102, when it is mentioned by Saewulf. 
It is reserved for the exclusive use of the Latins. 

Ascending by three steps to the Church of the Latins, 
we enter the Chapel of the Apparition, which, according 
to a fourteenth century record, is on the site where the 
resurrected Christ appeared before His mother, to whom 
the central altar is dedicated. Above the altar seen to the 
right as one enters the chapel, is preserved a fragment of 
the Column of the Flagellation, to which Christ was bound 
when scourged by the Roman soldiers. Pilgrims are 
permitted to touch this precious relic by passing a stick 
through an aperture in the altar ; they then kiss that end 
of the stick which has come in contact with the fragment. 
This column, now only exhibited on the Wednesday in 
Holy Week, and at other times: by special permission 
of the Franciscan Father custodian, was shown in the 
thirteenth century at the reputed house of Caiaphas, on 
Zion. It was shown on the present site as early as 1586 
A.D. -A Latin tradition states that the Chapel of the 
Apparition is built upon the site of the house occupied by 
Joseph of Arimathea, but with this the Orthodox do not 
agree. The altar in the north of the chapel contains 
several relics, and is said formerly to have had, amongst 
other precious relics, a fragment of the true Cross; it 
appears to have been stolen in 1537, and to have found its 
way to Armenia. 

From the door of the Latin Church we now turn to the 
right, into the Sacristy of the Holy Land, where numerous 
relics of Crusading times are preserved ; these include the 
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reputed sword and spurs of Godfrey de Bouillon. The 
sword (which is undoubtedly medieval) and spurs, together 
with a fine pectoral cross, are used to gird those who are 
invested with the Order of the Holy Sepulchre by the 


- Latin patriarch. A flight of stairs from the Sacristy 


leads to the Convent of the Franciscans, which, since the 
thirteenth century, has been the headquarters of the 
Franciscan monks who officiate in the basilica. Turning 
to the left from the Sacristy, we pass through a gallery 


. formed of seven arches, which, because of their proximity 


to the Chapel of St Mary, or of the Apparition, are known 
as the Arches of the Virgin. From this gallery we enter 
a low, dark chapel divided into two apartments, and known 
since the twelfth century as the Prison of Christ. On the 
right of the entrance there is an altar showing two round 
holes, in which the feet of Christ are said to have been 
placed during preparations for the Crucifixion. 

Continuing eastwards along the aisle, we pass on the 
left an Orthodox chapel dedicated to Longinus, the Roman 
centurion who pierced Christ’s side. It is said that 
Longinus was blind of one eye, but recovered his sight 
when drops of the blood from Christ’s wound touched his 
deformity. By this miracle he was converted. The 
Armenian Pilgrim, who visited the Holy Sepulchre in the 
fifth century, records having seen the lance, together 
with the sponge in an upper gallery of the Martyrion. 
Arculf also, in his statement to the Bishop Adamnan, 
in the seventh century, reports the existence of “ the 
lance with which the soldier pierced the side of our 
Saviour dead upon the Cross.”’ Arculf, in his narrative, 
places this relic in the portico of the basilica of Constantine. 
‘After that we hear no more of it, but it is in memory of 
this lance that the chapel now retains the name of St 
Longinus. Almost contiguous is the Armenian Chapel of 
the Division of the Vestments, where the casting of lots 
for Christ’s clothing is commemorated. ‘“ And when 
they had crucified Him, they parted His garments, 
casting lots upon them, what every man should take”’ 
(Mark xv. 24). An Orthodox possession near-by is the 
Chapel of the Derision, known also as the Chapel of the 
Crowning with Thorns. The altar standing in the centre 
of this chamber contains the so-called Column of Derision, 
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a relic which has suffered many vicissitudes since 1384, 
when its existence is recorded for the first time that we 
know of. The remaining fragment, which is only one-and- 
a-half feet high, is pointed out as the relic of a column 
on which Jesus rested while the Roman cohort mocked 
Him, saying ‘‘ Hail, King of the Jews!” and placing a 
crown of thorns upon His head (John xix. 2, 3). 

Twenty-nine steps, leading down between the Chapel 
of the Division of the Vestments and that of the Derision, 
bring us to the Armenian Chapel of St Helena, which 
is one of the most interesting of the many buildings 
within the precincts of the Holy Sepulchre. It is on the 
site of the Crypt of Constantine’s basilica, and the four 
massive pillars which support the dome are antique 
monoliths of reddish hue, probably dating from the 
seventh century. The pointed vaulting is undoubtedly 
of the crusading period. There are two apses in the 
chapel, and the northern one of these is dedicated to 
Dismas, the thief who repented on the cross; the second 
is to St Helena, the mother of the Emperor Con- 
stantine the Great. A little to the right of the latter, 
in a wall overlooking the cave below, there is a niche called 
the Chair of St Helena, and said to be the place where the 
Empress rested from her search for the true Cross. 
Certain explorers have considered this place to be a relic 
of the old city moat. 

Descending from the Chapel of St Helena, down a 
flight of thirteen broken and irregular steps, we come to 
a rock cavern known as the Chapel of the Invention 
(7.e. Finding) of the Cross, which, tradition asserts, is the 
place to which the Empress Helena was divinely directed, 
and where she stood watching the excavation of the three 
crosses, the nails, the crown of thorns, and the super- 
scription proclaiming in mockery, “ Jesus of Nazareth, 
King of the Jews.” In order to learn which of the three 
crosses was that on which our Lord was crucified, the 
Bishop Macarius, who, with the Empress, had observed 
the operations, devised a plan which, beyond all question, 
decided the point. For each cross was taken in turn to 
the bedside of a dying woman, and the true Cross revealed 
itself when it touched the woman’s body and caused the 
restoration of her health and vigour. The Empress 
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enclosed a portion of the Cross in a silver box, and this 
she left on the site of her discoveries ; the remainder she 
sent to the Emperor Constantine, who placed it in the 
pedestal of a monument erected by him in the Forum 
bearing his name in Constantinople. The nails, which were 
also sent to Constantine, are said to have been made into 
horse-bits and a helmet, and these to have been used by 
the Emperor when equipped for war. In this chapel, 
which was formerly owned by the Georgians, and now 
belongs (right) to the Greeks, and (left) to the Latins, 
there is an altar presented by the ill-fated Archduke 
Maximilian, who later became Emperor of Mexico; a 
Latin inscription on the wall commemorates his visit in 
1857. There is also a bronze statue of St Helena on a 


_ pedestal of serpentine. 


Returning to the Chapel of the Derision, we pass, slightly 
to the west of the Column of the Derision, through a door 
to the nave of the Church of the Crusaders, the so-called 
Catholicon, and now known generally as the Orthodox 
Cathedral. The regularity of the architecture is notice- 
able, but it is questionable whether the many ornaments 
and Byzantine paintings add to the dignity of the build- 
ing. It is larger, and more lavishly decorated, than any 
other of the chapels in the precincts of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and is roofed by a dome held aloft by pointed arches. In 
the west part of this church there is a short column, 
which is said to mark the centre of the earth, a fable which 
gained credence early in the history of the Holy Sepulchre. 
The frescoes on the inside of the dome represent the Vine 
of David, and are, perhaps, as old as the twelfth century. 
There is a large apse behind the great screen at the east 
end of the church, and here there are two episcopal thrones ; 
that to the north is the seat of the Patriarch of Antioch, 
that to the south of the Patriarch of Jerusalem. The choir 
with the high altar is screened, in the Orthodox fashion, 
by a wall called the ikonastasis. As the name implies, 
this wall is covered with ikons, or holy pictures, and the 
Orthodox ikonastasis is, as a rule, surmounted by a cross, 
and occasionally by three pictures on pedestals, represent- 
ing the Crucifixion, with St Mary on the right and St 
John on the left. Invariably, there is a double door, 
called the Royal Door, in the middle of the screen. 
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Beyond the ikonastasis is the sanctuary, or Holy Bema ; 
all the space within the screen is called the altar, the 
actual altar itself being known as the ‘‘ Holy Table.” 

We shall now return to the aisle by the same door as that 
through which we entered; then, ascending a flight of 
eighteen steps, we shall arrive at the chapels on Golgotha, 
or Calvary, where the pavement is fourteen-and-a-half 
feet above the level of the church. Golgotha appears to 
have been cut perpendicularly on its north, south and west 
sides in order to admit of the construction of the 
Martyrion, and to connect by means of porticoes the 
sacred rock with the basilica and rotunda. The open 
square, which was covered with mosaics and had in its 
centre a gold cross set with precious stones, was enclosed 
in the fifth century by a chapel, which was rebuilt by 
Modestus. Its present form retains the chief features 
of the reconstructed chapel. It underwent no change in 
the time of the Crusades, but was incorporated in the 
unified structure designed by Maitre Jourdain. The north- 
east portion of the chapel rests upon the original rock 
surface, but the remainder is on artificial substructure. 
It is lavishly decorated, and some of the mosaics are of 
considerable antiquity. The site of this chapel was for 
some time considered to mark also the spot where Abraham 
experienced his trial of faith. At its eastern end there is 
an altar, and near this a marble slab pierced by a hole, 
which is said to be that in which the base of the Cross of 
Jesus was placed ; two similar holes, one on the right and 
the other on the left, are said to be the sockets in which 
were inserted the crosses of the two thieves. A few 
yards to the left of the slab which held our Lord’s Cross, 
is the famous Cleft in the Rock, which tradition asserts was 
caused when ‘‘ the veil of the Temple was rent in twain 
from the top to the bottom; and the earth did quake, 
and the rocks rent.’’ The cleft is now covered with a 
brass slide, which may be made to slide back, thus revealing 
a cleft about ten inches deep. 

The Golgotha sanctuary is divided by two massive 
pillars into two naves, the southern one belonging to the 
Latins and the northern one to the Orthodox. Beginning 
with the Latin nave, we pass the traditional place where 
Jesus was despoiled of His garments ; we come next to the 
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Chapel of the Nailing to the Cross, in which an altar-paint- 
ing represents that scene. On the south there is a screen 
through which we may look into the Chapel of the Agony 
of the Virgin, a richly decorated chamber with an altar- 
piece of Christ on His mother’s knee. Returning to the 
foot of the staircase we enter a dark passage descending 
beneath Golgotha; this brings us out at the Chapel of 
Adam, a possession of the Orthodox. According to a 
curious medieval legend, this was the burial-place of 
Adam, and, says the legend, at the time of the Crucifixion, 
some of Christ’s blood flowed down through the fissure 
in the rock, and, touching Adam’s head, restored him to 
life. ‘‘ The legend has more poetry in it than many, for 
one cannot but think that the idea in it is, that the blood 
of the atonement was destined to fall upon the head of 
the first transgressor.” Behind an altar dedicated to 
Melchizedek, and placed in a vault at the end of the 
chapel, there is a door with a small grating, through which 
we may observe the cleft which was said to have been a 
continuation of that already noticed in the Chapel on 
Golgotha. At the entrance to the Chapel of Adam there 
is a stone seat which occupies the site of the tomb of 
Godfrey de Bouillon. Opposite this there is another 
seat, said to be on the site originally occupied by the tomb 
of Baldwin I. It would appear that this place was used 
for the burial of many crusading heroes, including the 
kings of Jerusalem, but the tombs have been destroyed. 
The door at the south of the chapel leads to the Orthodox 
Sacristy, where numerous relics are preserved. 


During Holy Week there is a fascinating concourse of 
pilgrims about the Holy Sepulchre, and the numerous 
festivals present a brilliant spectacle. Unfortunately, 
disorder has not been uncommon in the past, though it 
is hoped that the new administration, by smoothing away 
many of the difficulties that separate the various sects— 
instead of aggravating them, as was the custom of the 
Turks—may induce a calmer atmosphere. On Palm 
Sunday, there is a procession of the Latins, holding palms 
brought up from Gaza. They also celebrate High Mass 
on Maundy Thursday, and walk in procession round the 
Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre ; at the conclusion of this, 
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the ceremony of the “washing of feet” takes place at 
the door. A mystery play is performed by the Franciscans 
on Good Friday, and a figure is nailed by them to a cross. 
Late on Easter Eve, there is held by the Latins a solemn 
service at which pilgrims with torches shout Hallelujah, 
while the priests, singing hymns, move in procession 
round the Sepulchre. The Orthodox Holy Week is 
held according to the old Julian Calendar, and thus 
falls thirteen days behind that of the Latins. Perhaps 
their most curious ceremony is that which is called 
the Miracle of the Holy Fire, which visitors may observe 
from the church gallery. Thousands of Oriental Chris- 
tians have been in the habit of assembling each year 
to take part in the scenes attendant on this ceremony 
—scenes which have no precedent elsewhere in the 
Christian Church. Since the sixteenth century it has 
been confined to the Orthodox and the Armenians, but 
prior to that time it was participated in by the Latins. 
In the twelfth century, the so-called miraculous fire is 
recorded as having appeared in a church on the site now 
occupied by the Dome of the Rock. Since 1810 there 
have been two oval lights in the walls of the Chapel of the 
Angel, in the vestibule of the Holy Sepulchre, and, after 
the fire has descended from heaven and lighted the candles 
on the altar of the Holy Sepulchre, it is taken by the 
Orthodox Patriarch and an Armenian bishop, who are 
alone in the Sepulchre, and passed out through the two 
oval holes. The pilgrims, assembled in their thousands, 
then wildly rush with their tapers and candles, which they 
endeavour to kindle from the sacred flame. 

The reader is referred to Colonel Conder’s Tent Work 
in Palestine for a full and interesting account of this 
strange ceremony, also to H. C. Luke’s Fringe of the 
East. The catastrophe that attended the ceremony in 
1834 is vividly described by an eye-witness in Curzon’s 
Monasteries of the Levant. 


The Vicinity of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
—To the east of the great court in front of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre are the Orthodox Convent and 
Chapel of Abraham, on a site where, according to one 
tradition of the Greek Church, Abraham offered up his 


son Isaac ; in front of the porch there is an old olive tree, 
carefully walled in, and pointed out as the identical tree in 
which were entangled the horns of the ram which Abraham 
offered up in place of his son. The Abyssinians protest 
that this is a fraudulent relic, and show another olive 


_ tree, in their own quarter, which they solemnly avow is 


genuine. In the Convent of Abraham there is a Chapel 
of the Twelve Apostles, and in the basement, which is now 
used as a dining-hall for pilgrims, there is a long vaulted 
chamber, said to have been a part of the ancient bazaar 
known of old as “‘ Palmers’ Street.’’ Attached to the 
convent there is a huge Byzantine cistern, probably dating 
from the time of Constantine. It is one hundred feet 
long, fifty feet wide, and fifty feet deep, the roof being 
supported by sixteen great columns in three rows; these 
columns divide the chamber into three long aisles, so 
that it has the appearance of a subterranean cathedral. 
An iron bridge spans the water from end toend. Although 
considered by some authorities to be a part of the ancient 
moat which surrounded the second wall of Jerusalem, and 
thus to furnish further proof that the traditional Holy 
Sepulchre lay without the city walls, it must be borne in 
mind that the cavity is not rock hewn, as we might 
expect the moat to have been, but is constructed among 
the accumulated debris of the ancient city. By courtesy 
of the Orthodox Patriarchate the Church of England 
has the right to celebrate services in one of the Chapels 
of the Convent of Abraham. 

On the south we may observe the recently restored 
Mosque of Omar, with a square minaret which dates 
from the year 1417. The mosque was built here, in 
honour of the Khalif Omar, by Chihab ed Din, in 1216. 
Adjoining the mosque, to the east, is the Orthodox Monas- 
tery of Gethsemane. This, together with the Mosque of Omar, 
lies in the north-west corner of the Méaristdn, a large open 
space bounded by four streets which intersect at right 
angles. Various hospices and other benevolent institu- 
tions were erected here in the crusading times for the use 
of pilgrims. Earlier than this, a church and hospice had 
been erected on the same site by Charlemagne, but these 
were destroyed during the invasion of the Persians. The 
Hospitallers, or Knights of St John, were intimately 
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connected with this area, which later was granted by 
Saladin to the Mosque of Omar. On the occasion of the 
visit of the Prussian Crown Prince, in 1869, the eastern 
half of the Mdristén was presented to Prussia by the 
Sultan of Turkey. 

On the western side of the court, and vis-a-vis the 
Convent of Abraham, is the Church of St James, the 
Parish Church of the Arabic-speaking Orthodox ; near 
this is the great bell-tower, dating from the time of the 
Crusades: the lower chamber of this tower, is called the 
Chapel of the Forty Martyrs, and belongs to the Orthodox. 
In a corner of {the chapel there is a structure, beneath 
which, it is said, lies the door of the charnel-house, 
whither are brought from the cemetery on Mount Zion the 
bones of dead patriarchs. Adjacent to the Convent of 
Abraham lies the Hospice of the Russian Palestine Society, 
inside which are to be seen an old gateway and important 
remains of walls which are part of the atrium of Con- 
stantine’s basilica. The north continuation of this 
atrium may be observed on the ground floor of the Coptic 
Hospice, just north of the Russian Hospice. 

In the north-east corner of the Muristan is the German 
Protestant Church of the Redeemer, consecrated on 31st 
October 1898. It follows with more or less fidelity the 
lines of the old church of Santa Maria Latina, whose 
site it occupies, and has preserved, in the great arch of the 
north porch, some interesting medieval remains. On the 
south of the church, and entered from the Evangelical 
Hospice of the Miristan, rise the old cloisters, which 
surround a square court containing fragments of ancient 
columns. The old Refectory is to the south of this. 

The chief Bazaar of Jerusalem lies on the eastern side 
of the Miristan, and is made up of three parallel vaulted 
streets. The New Bazaar lies in the western half of the 
Muristan. 


The Haram-esh-Sherif (The Noble Sanctuary).—A 
convenient route to the Haram-esh-Sherif is that which 
begins at the Russian Palestine Society's Hospice, in 
the Miristan, passing eastwards to the Seraglio, the old 
seat of the Turkish Governor of Jerusalem, and now a 
Moslem orphanage. ‘This was originally a hospice erected 
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_ by the Russian wife of Suleiman the Magnificent for the 
_ reception of the sick and the needy. It became the 
_ Seraglio early in the nineteenth century. Passing on to 
the end of the street, we turn to the right along a valley, 
which, falling from the Damascus Gate, ends its course at 
the brook Kidron. Josephus has called this ‘‘ the wide 
valley’; it has also been identified since the sixteenth 
century with the Tyrope@on. Passing the Cotton Bazaar, 
we ascend several steps and so reach the gate Bab el 
Kattanin, through which we enter to the precincts of 
the Dome of the Rock, which lies opposite the gate. 
The Haram-esh-Sherif is a spacious area on the summit 
of Mount Moriah, the Temple Hill, which, in the time of 
David, was the property of a Jebusite, who had turned the 
rocky summit into a threshing floor. When David had 
established himself in Jerusalem, he ordered that a census 
of the tribes should be taken, but this was against the 
will of God, who punished the Jews with a pestilence. The 
king then saw, hovering over the Jebusite’s threshing 
floor, the destroying angel with a sword directed against 
Jerusalem. Thereupon he ascended the hill, purchased 
for six hundred gold shekels the property of the Jebusite, 
_and established upon it an altar. Thenceforward this 
hill was destined to be the Holy Place of the Jews, and on 
it was erected by Solomon the great Temple of Jehovah 
which David had designed. The Temple was commenced 
in the year 966 B.c., and was dedicated by Solomon seven 
and a half years later. Palaces for the king and his family, 
_ and dwellings for those attached to his court, were raised 
in the vicinity, and the Temple, with its precincts, was 
united to the City of David by means of viaducts and a 
wall. In 588 B.c. it was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar ; 
on the return of the Jews it was rebuilt, and further restora- 
tion was commenced by Herodin 18 B.c. It was destroyed 
by Titus on the occasion of the Jewish revolt against their 
Roman masters, but an attempt to rebuild it was made in 
the fourth century A.p., during the reign of Julian the 
Apostate. At the time of the Khalif Omar, the hill 
presented only a heap of rubbish, which had been thrown 
there by the Christians as evidence of their detestation 
of the Jews. ; 
The Temple precincts, now the precincts of the Dome 
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of the Rock, and known as the Haram-esh-Sherif, is 
surrounded by a wall 1601 feet long on the west, 1530 feet 
on the east, 1024 on the north, and 922 on the south ; on 
the west it is entered by seven gates, the principal one 
being the Bab-es-Silsileh, or the Gate of the Chain. The 
‘““ Prophet’s”” Gate, farthest to the south, and situated in 
a vault, is now walled up; it was, however, one of the 
four gates of the Temple enclosure on that side. The 
surface of the Haram is slightly uneven, and is dotted 
about with mastabas (raised places) containing mthrabs, 
or places for prayer. Numerous sebils (fountains) are also 
scattered about. 

Having entered through the Bab el Katanin, mentioned 
above, we pass the Sebil Kdit Bey, an elegant fountain 
erected in the fifteenth century by the Mameluke Sultan 
Melik el-Ashrif Abru’n-Nasr Kait Bey. The outside of the 
covering dome of stone is completely hidden by arabesques 
in relief. We pass then to the Mehkmet Daid, known 
also as the Kubbet es-Silsileh, or ‘‘ Dome of the Chain,” 
a delicate structure probably of the same period as the 
Dome of the Rock. Moslem tradition asserts that a 
chain was drawn across the entrance by God Himself, 
and that a truthful witness could grasp it without causing 
any ill effect, whereas a liar would cause one of the links to 
fall off. The concentric rows of columns, which are so 
arranged that all the pillars may be seen at one time, 
are chiefly in Byzantine style. The Mosaics on the 
pavement are of exquisite workmanship. 


The Dome of the Rock, or Kubbet es-Sakhra. This 
magnificent structure, frequently called in error, the 
Mosque of Omar, was built by the Khalif ’Abd al- 
Melek about the end of the seventh century, when access 
to the Kaba of Mecca had been refused to those who 
acknowledged the authority of the Omaiyids. ’Abd 
al-Melek, in his determination to weaken his rival, the 
Khalif of Mecca, spared no effort in the construction of 
the Noble Sanctuary, which he intended should be the 
Garizim of Islam. Byzantine architects were employed 
—for at that time the Arabs were entirely dependent on 
the Greeks in such matters—and a sum equivalent to 
the revenues of Egypt for a period of seven years was 
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appropriated for the work. It is related that the Khalif 
was so impressed by the little Dome of the Chain, that he 
resolved upon making the sanctuary itself an exact copy 
of it. It would appear that the Khalif Abdallah el-Imam 
el-Mamitn, who reigned from 813 to 833 A.D., restored, 
or in some way modified, the building; at any rate, in 
the inscription which appears on the face of the outer 
colonnade and sets forth the name of the builder, he 
caused his name to be substituted for that of ‘Abd al- 
Melek, but omitted to alter the date. It was again 
restored in the year A.D. 913. The Crusaders, who, on 
their arrival at Jerusalem, took the mosque to be the 
Temple of Solomon, converted it into a church, which 
they called the Templum Domini; the centre of the rock 
they covered with marble, and on this erected a high 
altar. Several European churches, including one in 
London, were erected by the Templars on the model of 
this converted building. In 1187 the altar was removed 
by Saladin, who later restored the whole building ; it 
was again repaired in 1327 by Mohammed ibn Kalatn, 
and in the sixteenth century by Sultan Suleiman the 
Magnificent, who is responsible for the beautiful doors at 
the west entrance. 

The Dome of the Rock is situated on an irregular 
platform some ten feet high, and is approached by eight 
flights of steps which lie along the four sides of the 
esplanade. At the head of each such flight there is a 
graceful arcade called Mawdézin, or scales, from the 
tradition that, on the Day of Judgment, scales will be 
suspended there for the weighing of souls. The building 
is octagonal in form, and is surmounted by a drum which 
bears the dome. The lower part of the outer surface is 
covered with marble slabs, while from the window-sills 
upwards it is covered with brilliant porcelain tiles that 
were added by Suleiman the Magnificent in 1561. (The 
original kilns where these tiles were manufactured were 
discovered recently in the Haram precincts, and potters 
have been brought to Jerusalem, under the auspices 
of the Pro-Jerusalem Society, to make tiles in_ the 
old manner to replace such original tiles as have been 
destroyed by weathering in the course of centuries.) The 
building is encircled by a line of delicately inscribed 
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passages from the Koran, which, showing white against a 
blue enamel background, produce a very pleasing effect. 
The windows, which at present pierce each side of the 
octagonal wall, probably date from the sixteenth century ; 
formerly, the windows were double. Facing the cardinal 
points of the compass there are four gates surmounted by 
vaulted arches. The vaulted porch, which is seen outside 
each of these square entrances, was at one time open 
between the columns. The west entrance dates from the 
nineteenth century and is called Bab el Gharb, or West 
Gate ; the north door is called Bab el-Jenneh, or Gate of 
Paradise ; the east entrance is Bab D4aid, or Gate of 
David, and is sometimes called Bab es-Silsileh, or the 
Chain Gate. The south door is Bab el-Kibleh, or South 
Gate. 

The interior of the dome is fifty yards in diameter, and 
consists of three concentric divisions; this arrangement 
is accomplished by an inner circular row of columns, 
four piers which enclose the Sacred Rock, and an outer 
octagonal row consisting of eight piers and sixteen columns. 
The shafts of the columns are not uniform either in size, 
form or colour, and are surmounted by capitals of various 
styles. The twelve columns which, together with four 
great piers, support the dome, are of the Corinthian 
order, and are gilded. The bases of these columns were 
covered with marble in the sixteenth century ; the arches 
above them are supported on the capitals of the columns. 
The drum of the dome is richly embellished with Mosaics 
on a gold ground, the work of Byzantine artists of the 
tenth to the eleventh centuries. The dome itself, which 
is of wood, is 96 feet high and 75 feet in diameter. It 
consists of two vaults, between which there is a flight of 
steps leading to a trap door which opens on to the crescent, 
16 feet higher. The thirty-six stained glass windows of 
great brilliancy and beauty date from the sixteenth 
century. The general colour and decoration of the 
interior is in exquisite taste, but the first impression is 
one of dimness, to which the eye takes some time to 
become accustomed. This is due in no little measure to 
the fact that the ordinary glass windows are framed in 
cement and screened on the outside by an earthenware 
grating placed to protect the interior from rain. Never- 


theless, the effect is of mysterious beauty, from which 
there is but little to detract. The beauty of the building 
and its spiritual atmosphere is enhanced, perhaps, by the 
bare and irregular face of the enclosed Sacred Rock. 
The rock itself is surrounded by a fine grille of French 
wrought-iron placed there by the Crusaders when they 
converted the mosque to Christian use. 

Fantastic legends, Moslem and Talmudic, are connected 
with the Sacred Rock, which is said to hover over the 
waters of the flood, to be the centre of the earth, the 
place where Melchizedek offered sacrifice, where Abraham 
offered his son Isaac, and to be the rock from which 
Mohammed was translated to heaven on the back of 
el-Buraq, his magic steed of the human face. It is also 
said to be the spot on which the Ark of the Covenant 
stood, On the destruction of Jerusalem, Jeremiah is 
believed to have concealed the Ark beneath the rock, and 
Jewish tradition maintains that it still lies buried there. 
From other sources (2 Mac. ii. 5) it would appear that the 
Ark was concealed in a cave in Mount Nebo. Moham- 
medan legend asserts that when the Prophet ascended on 
his miraculous mare, the rock made to follow him, but 
was restrained by the Angel Gabriel, the print of whose 
fingers are pointed out on the west side of the rock. The 
rock then stood suspended in air, and the wall which now 
supports it is said to have been built in order to allay the 
fears of timorous pilgrims. In its south-west corner an 
indentation is exhibited as the footprint of Mohammed ; 
in the twelfth century it was shown as the footprint of 
Christ. On the north side there is a small jasper slab 
containing three nails and a half. Formerly there were 
nineteen golden nails, but the devil has extracted them 
one by one; when the remaining three and a half have 
gone the same way, it will be the end of the world ; then 
God’s throne will be placed on the rock, and He will 
judge resurrected humanity assembled near-by in the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat. 

Entering through a beautiful pointed door we now 
descend a flight of eleven steps to the Grotto of the Sacred 
Rock. On the way we observe a stone which is said to 
be the tongue of the rock ; it is related that the rock, 
using that tongue, replied to Mohammed's salutations. 
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In the middle of the floor of this grotto there is a stone 
slab which, if stamped upon, rings hollow, and Moslem 
tradition says that beneath it there is a cavity called the 
Well of the Spirits, where the souls of the departed meet 
for prayer. It was considered at one time that this cavity 
formed the mouth of a channel which was formerly used 
to carry off blood and refuse from the Altar of Burnt 
Offering ; it has since been demonstrated that no such 
channel exists. It is maintained by some that the rock 
rests upon a palm which is watered by a river of Paradise ; 
by others, that it is the gate of hell. Small benches in 
the grotto are pointed out as the places where David, 
Solomon, Abraham, and Elijah came to pray. 

Returning to the level of the mosque, we observe the 
sculptured remains of a balustrade of the time of the 
Crusades, a golden urn which is said to contain two 
hairs of Mohammed’s beard, and the Prophet’s standard 
wrapped about his spear; the banner of Omar is also 
shown. 

Outside the gate el-Kibleh we are shown in the wall a 
slab of marble veined in the form of two birds; it has given 
to the Moslems the legend that Solomon, angered at the 
disrespect shown him by two magpies, petrified them 
there and then; a little farther on, facing the south 
staircase, there is a mimbar, or pulpit, used each Friday 
night of Ramadan. Descending now from the outer 
platform by a flight of twenty steps, we come upon a 
grove of olives and cypress trees, and pass a great circular 
basin, in the centre of which there is a smaller basin resting 
on marble slabs. By means of a circular vase, it is fed 
with water from Ras el Ain, the Sealed Fountain, which 
lies to the south of Bethlehem. Soon we pass the Mosque 
of Abu Bekr, and that of the Maughrebins, said to be the 
place where Mohammed tethered el-Buraq, his miraculous 
mare. Opposite this is the famous Mosque el Aksa. 

Ihe Mosque el Aksa.—This is considered by some to have 
been originally the magnificent basilica founded in honour 
of the Virgin by Justinian in 536 A.p., a building which 
Procopius describes as having rested on artificial sub- 
structures ; its width was so great that its architects had 
difficulty in finding beams that were long enough. The 
ceiling hung upon two rows of columns placed one above 


the other. Identification with Justinian’s basilica is not, 


however, agreed upon, its opponents claiming that the 
narratives of Arculf the Pilgrim, and of the old Arab 
writer Ibn Asakir, effectively dispose of such a claim. In 
that case it is probably a development of the great building 
erected by the Arabs, and standing when Arculf visited 
Jerusalem in 670. Nevertheless, it is most generally 


- assumed that it actually was the Church of St Mary, and 
. that the Khalif Omar converted it to Moslem worship. In 


the reign of ’Abd el-Melik, the Omaiyid Khalif, to whom 
the Dome of the Rock is attributed, the gates of el Aksa 
were set with gold and silver plates ; in the eighth century 
it was damaged by earthquake, and the gold and silver 
which adorned it were then converted into coin in order 
to meet the expenses of repair. Ruined again in the same 
century, it was rebuilt by el-Mahdi, though not exactly 
in its original form. The cella of the mosque is eighty-eight 
yards long by sixty yards wide. Its twelfth century porch 
has seven arcades corresponding to the seven aisles of the 
basilica, and is considered by Sir Charles Wilson to be the 
work of the Templars, and executed during their occupancy 
of the building. The columns, capitals, and bases, which 
evidently once adorned more ancient buildings, are of 
different styles. 

The Interioy.—The original ground-plan of the basilica 
has been altered almost out of recognition. Between 
two rows of thick, stunted columns, some with Byzantine 
capitals, others with Corinthian, and all probably dating 
from the seventh century, runs the central aisle. The 
outer aisles, lower than those which preceded them, 
are covered with groined vaulting and flanked by clumsy 
piers, square in form. The nave is perhaps more inter- 
esting, but its ancient columns have been shortened out 
of proportion. The wide arches above them are char- 
acterised by the wooden “anchor,” a feature peculiar 
to Arabic architecture. The Tvansept, restored in 1187 
by Saladin, and built of ancient materials, contains some 
striking coloured limestone columns. The fine Mosaics in 
the drum of the dome are said to have been brought from 
Constantinople during Saladin’s restorations. The dome 
is of wood, covered on the outside with lead, and on the 
inside adorned in the style of the Sakhra Dome, such 
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adornments apparently having been restored by the 
Mameluke Sultan Mohammed Ibn Kalaun. A _ beautiful 
Mihrab, flanked by elegant marble columns, lies at the 
southern end of the central aisle ; it is exquisitely carved 
in wood, and is inlaid with ivory and mother-of-pearl. 
The wood is cedar of Lebanon, and the carver was a native 
of Aleppo, whose work was done at the instance of 
Nareddin. 

A stone slab in the pavement near the entrance to the 
mosque marks what is said to be the tomb of the murderers 
of Thomas a Becket; according to the old English 
chronicler, Hovenden, they came on a penitential visit 
to Jerusalem, and died there. “‘ Having been admitted 
to penance by Pope Alexander III., they went to 
Jerusalem. ‘ Et ex precepto Papz in monte nigro (Query 
Jebel Musa?) poenitentium agentes obierunt et sunt 
Jerosolymis sepulti ante ostium templi. Quorum super- 
scriptio hec est, Hic jacent miseri, qui martyrigaverunt 
beatum Thomam Archiepiscopum Cantuariensem 


Annus millenus, centenus, septuagenus, 
Primuserat, Primas quaruit eure Thomas.’ ”’ 


Tradition also calls it the Tomb of the Sons of Aaron. 
Near the mimbar (pulpit) is a site pointed out as 
the Praying Place of Moses; behind this is a stone 
said to bear the imprint of the footstep of Christ. Both 
these places are enclosed by an iron grille. In the vicinity 
there are two pillars, so close together that people of large 
dimensions find difficulty in passing through. It used to 
be said of these pillars that every pilgrim who succeeded 
in passing through was assured of a place in heaven; to 
those who failed no such assurance could be given, In 
1881 a pilgrim, in frantic endeavour to pass through, 
died on the spot, and since then two stanchions have been 
placed between the pillars. At the south-eastern end of 
the mosque is the so-called Place of Omar, where, accord- 
ing to tradition, the Khalif prayed when first he entered 
Jerusalem. Its Azbleh niche is adorned with twelfth 
century pillars. Westwards we find the White Mosque 
(Jami ‘el Abyad), once the Templars’ Refectory. To the 
east of the Tomb of the Sons of Aaron we are shown the 
cistern Bir el Waraka’, the Well of the Leaf. The story 
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told is that one of the companions of Omar, called Sheikh 
ibn Hayian, came to this well to draw water. He had the 
misfortune to drop his bucket down the well. On descend- 
ing, in order to retrieve it, he came upon a door, and on 
opening this found that it led to a beautiful garden. He 
wandered about the garden for some time, and then, when 
about to return, plucked a leaf which he carried away 
with him as a token. The leaf never withered, and never 
lost its fresh lustre, nor was the gate ever again discovered. 
This experience of the Sheikh ibn Hayian was said to be 
the fulfilment of Mohammed’s prophecy that one of his 
followers, while yet alive, would enter Paradise. 

An interesting relic may be seen in an underground 
chamber at the south end of the mosque. It is reached by 
a passage-way constructed of vaults, which rest upon 
rectangular piers. In the wall of this chamber we may 
inspect the vestibule of the Double Gate, the Huldah Portal 
of the Talmud, and now walled up. This vestibule con- 
sists of two enormous pillars and domed roofs, one of which, 
covered with tracery, is thought to be one of the Huldah 
gates of Herod’s time. The vaults are considered to be a 
relic of Justinian’s basilica. 

Leaving the mosque by the eastern door, we proceed 
to the south-eastern corner of the Haram, and descend 
by thirty-two steps to the so-called Cradle of Christ, a 
small vaulted chamber with an interesting stone niche 
laid flat inside. It is said that the infant Saviour was 
brought here to be circumcised, and the-niche is said to 
represent the cradle. It is also asserted that the aged priest 
Zacharias dwelt here, and that the Virgin was entertained 
for some time in this place as his guest. The small 
mosque of the Cradle of Christ is nearly square, and 
occupies the eastern part of the terrace. We now descend 
to Solomon’s Stables by a wide staircase from the mosque. 
It is a vast succession of pillared and vaulted avenues ; 
there are, indeed, eighty-eight square pillars set out in 
fifteen rows and holding aloft a great series of semicircular 
vaulting. It is quite probable that this vaulting may 
have been reconstructed by the Arabs of the tenth or 
eleventh century. Whether it actually marks the site 
of King Solomon’s stables we cannot definitely say ; it is 
known that the great king had “‘ forty thousand stalls of 
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horses for his chariots” (1 Kings iv. 26), and we assume 
that his palace was somewhere in this vicinity ; but more 
than that is unknown. In the twelfth century they were 
used.as stables by the Knights Templar and the Kings of 
Jerusalem, who have left some traces of their occupancy. 
For example, the rings to which their horses were attached 
may still be seen. Farther towards the north-west there 
are mangers carved out of the rock, and some arch-stones 
of Jewish vaulting. 

Returning to the Haram, and proceeding along by the 
east wall, we come to a stairway by which we ascend the 
wall. From here a splendid view unfolds itself. Below 
is the Valley of Jehoshaphat, a mass of graves and memorial 
stones, the dead of many generations filling up the valley. 
It is the wish of all devout Jews to be buried here, for to 
this place will come the Messiah when the prophecy of 
Joel is fulfilled: ‘“‘I will also gather all nations, and 
will bring them down into the valley of Jehoshaphat, and 
will plead with them there for my people and for my 
heritage Israel, whom they have scattered among the 
nations, and parted my land” (Joel iii. 2); ‘‘ Let the 
heathen be wakened, and come up to the valley of 
Jehoshaphat : for there will I sit to judge all the heathen 
round about.’’ A good view is obtained of the Kidron, 
Absalom’s Pillar, the Tombs of St James and Zechariah 
(2 Chron. xxiv. 20) or Zacharias (Matt. xxiii. 35), the 
Mount of Olives (see page 154), and the Garden of 
Gethsemane. Near to us there is a broken column 
protruding from the wall like acannon. Moslem tradition 
asserts that when Mohammed comes to judge the world, he 
will take his seat upon this wall. Then, according to one 
version, a sword, according to another, a single horsehair, 
will be stretched across the gulf to the hill of Olivet, and 
those who would reach Paradise must first cross this 
perilous bridge. Each one as he passes will carry the 
burden of his sins as fetters; the guilty will tumble down 
into the gulf of hell, the righteous will pass safely, sup- 
ported by angels), 

Continuing along the wall in a northerly direction we 
come upon the Golden Gate, through which Christ is said 
to have entered Jerusalem, when His way was strewn 
with palms ; it is now walled up (see page gf). 


Proceeding along the east wall we pass a small mosque 
called the Throne of Solomon, and said to be the place 
where King Solomon was found dead. There is a tradition 
that Solomon sat here and watched the jdm, or genii, 
whom he had commanded to build enormous structures 
at Jerusalem, Baalbek, and Palmyra ; this Jan forsook 
his master’s work on finding one day the dead body of 
- Solomon, which, for forty years, had been supported by 

his staff. . 

Passing out of the gate at the north-east corner of the 
Haram we see the Birket Israil, or Pool of Bethesda 
(page 131). It is situated about half-way between St 
Stephen’s Gate (page 91), and a white dome pointed out 
as marking the spot where Solomon gave thanks for the 
completion of his temple. 

Between the Dome of the Rock and the Mosque El 
Aksa there is a marble fountain called El Kas, or The Cup, 
beneath which there are enormous reservoirs hewn from 
the rock and originally destined to take the waters from 
the Pools of Solomon (page 185). These reservoirs are 
approached by a rock-cut staircase. 


Elsewhere within the walls there are places rooted deep 
in tradition: these we shall observe throughout a walk 
which should commence at the Jaffa Gate (Bab-el-Khalil, 
i.e. the Gate of Hebron, or the Friend, page g2), on 
the west side of the city, and close to the western angle 
of the citadel. It consists of a massive square tower, 
with the entrance through a portal to the north of a large 
breach opened to form a special passage for the ex-Kaiser 
Wilhelm IJ. in 1808. Formerly, this gate was connected 
with the citadel by a low wall spanning the moat, which 
has now been filled in. The Clock Tower, which is a 
feature of the Jaffa Gate, was constructed in 1907 of 
stone from King Solomon’s quarries, and is in the modern 
oriental style, with little to commend it. The Pro- 
Jerusalem Society proposes to remove this discordant 
erection from its present medieval environment to another 
part of the town. 

Entering the city by this gate we come upon a large 
open space, where a miscellaneous market, attended by 
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the usual colour, noise, and ethnographical variety, is held 
each day;, on the left is the Grand New Hotel and a 
number of shops and cafés, while to the right is the citadel 
El Kal’a, the so-called Tower of David. Its present 
form, which dates from the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, consists of three large towers irregularly set upon 
a strong substructure, and joined by crenelated walls. 
The north-eastern of these towers is probably the Tower 
of Phasael; this, together with the towers Hippicus and 
Mariamne, formed part of a conspicuous citadel raised by 
Herod the Great in the first century B.c. According to 
Josephus, these three towers escaped the wholesale destruc- 
tion of the city during the siege by Titus. Mariamne 
and Hippicus have since disappeared, but the remaining 
relic is a good example of Jerusalem’s ancient wall towers. 
The upper part has on various occasions been rebuilt, 
but the lower wall, with drafted stones of immense size 
and rough surfaces, appears to be of considerable antiquity. 
The sloping outer scarp is, however, medieval. The west 
part of the fortress contains a mosque, the minaret of 
which is a pleasing relief against the heavy form of the 
citadel. Much work in clearing the debris and modern 
accretions from the citadel enclosure and its surrounding 
moat has been accomplished by the Pro- Jerusalem Society 
since the British Occupation. Under the Turk this group 
formed the Citadel of Jerusalem ; south of it were estab- 
lished the military barracks. On the eastern side of the 
citadel there is a flight of steps, from the platform of 
which General Allenby, on the 11th December 1917— 
two days after the entry of British troops—read his pro- 
clamation to the inhabitants of ‘‘ Jerusalem the Blessed.” 
Opposite this is Christ Church and a school, both the 
property of the London Jews’ Society. 

Running north and south, and passing by the east 
side of the Tower of David, is Zion Street, which we 
follow to the Gate of David, or the Zion Gate, on the 
summit of the ridge of Zion. It is claimed that this 
height was held by the Jebusites until David took it 
by storm, whereupon “ David dwelt in the fort, and 
called it the city of David” (2 Sam. v. 9). It was the 
highest point within the limits of the city, being 2540 
feet above the Mediterranean. Here, if this be the true 


Zion, David built his city and pitched a tent which was 
a sanctuary for the Ark of the Covenant (1 Chron. xv. I ; 
on Chien ive) mete. oe (Sed s page. 90.) To. thes east 
of the street stands the Armenian Patriarchate, one 
of the wealthiest in the city, and capable of accommodating 
several thousand pilgrims. The old Armenian Cathedral 
Church of St James is a handsome building of considerable 
attraction, the walls of which are covered, to a height 
of six feet, with beautiful old tiles, and above these are 
paintings said to be over four hundred years old. The 
richly embellished nave contains the traditional episcopal 
throne of St James, the son of Zebedee, and is separated 
from the aisles by graceful pillars. - Two intersecting 
semicircular arches form the dome. The cell where, 
according to tradition, St James was beheaded (Acts xil. 
1-2) is shown in the western aisle, and the burial-place 
of the saint’s head appears at the entrance. In the 
north-east corner of the church three stones, said to have 
been taken respectively from Mount Sinai, Mount Tabor, 
and from the Jordan, at the point where the Israelites 
crossed, are exhibited to pilgrims, who fervently kiss them. 
The Chapel of St James, on the north side of the Church, 
is remarkable for its tortoiseshell ornamentation ; and in 
a long room, on the south side, there is a curious fresco 
representing the Last Judgment. Permission from the 
Patriarch enables a visitor to inspect many interesting 
relics kept within the convent ; among them is the amber 
sceptre used by Hatum, one of the last of the Armenian 
kings. 

nae the Zion Gate it is usual to proceed to the Armenian 
Monastery of Mount Zion, on the traditional site of the House 
of Caiaphas ; and to the so-called Tomb of David. These, 
however, are described in the section “ Outside the Walls” 
(page 139). a 

Close to the south wall, near the Zion Gate, were, 
formerly, the wretched huts which comprised the Lepers’ 
Quarter ; for several years after their removal the weekly 
cattle market was held in this quarter. The shops subse- 
quently built here have now been demolished. 

From a watch tower in the vicinity a celebrated view 
of the city is unfolded, embracing the whole of the Mount 
of Olives, the Valley of Jehoshaphat and the Jxidron, 
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separating Olivet from the city ; the valley of the Hinnom 
running into the Kidron ; south of Hinnom the so-called 
Hill of Evil Counsel (page 152), with a modern house on its 
summit, and a tree just beyond it, which is said to be 
that on which the remorseful Judas hanged himself 
(page 139). 

Following the course of the south wall, and descending 
towards the Tyropceon Valley, we reach a small gate called, 
incorrectly, the Dung Gate (Neh. iil. 13, 14), and in Arabic, 
the Bab el-Mughdribeh, meaning Gate of the Moors. 

Passing now through a jungle of cactus we reach the 
south-west corner of the Haram Wall, where some of the 
original stone blocks, of colossal size, may be observed. 
One stone in the corner of the structure is seventy-five 
feet above the foundations, thirty-eight feet four inches 
long, three-and-a-half feet high and seven feet wide. Sir 
Charles Warren, sinking a shaft at this corner, came upon 
the foundations of the wall. A few yards north of this 
are the remains of an enormous arch called Robinson's 
Arch, after the great American scholar who discovered and 
described it. It is fifty feet wide, and contains stones 
nineteen and twenty-six feet in length. These immense 
stones project from the wall near what is now the level 
of the ground, and from the spring of an arch, which 
general opinion considers to have been the commencement 
of a viaduct mentioned by Josephus (Bell, Jud. vi. 6, 2, etc). 
The wall extends in an unbroken line from the Wailing 
Place to the arch, though it cannot be followed because 
of the houses built up against it. To the west, at a 
distance of fourteen-and-a-half yards from this celebrated: 
fragment, Warren discovered the corresponding pier of the 
arch, the span being forty-one feet six inches. The fallen 
voussoirs lie on a pavement forty-two feet below the sur- 
face. This pavement rests upon a heap of rubbish, some 
twenty feet deep, which contains the vaulting stones of a 
still earlier arch, probably that destroyed by Pompey in 
63 B. c Some authorities assert that Robinson’s Arch is 
the “staircase gate’’ mentioned by Josephus (Ant. xv. 
II, 5) as being the entrance to the ‘‘ royal portico.” 


Jews’ Wailing Place.—We reach the Jews’ Watling 
Place (Hebrew, Kauthal Ma‘arbé) by following, for a few 
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moments, a narrow crooked lane to the north, and then 
turning right. On the west side there is a low wall, and 
on the east is the celebrated section of the wall of the 
Temple. It is composed of enormous blocks of limestone, 
fifteen feet long and from three to four feet high ; five or 
six courses of this masonry at the bottom bear smaller 
stones higher up; among these lowest courses there is 
one huge block (on the north), sixteen-and-a-half feet long 
and thirteen feet wide. The later masonry is Roman, 
with Arab work above. The whole of this celebrated 
wall is fifty-two yards in length and fifty-nine feet in 
height. From an early date it was to the Jews a 
pathetic symbol of their downfall, and hither they have 
come for centuries to bewail the misfortunes of their 
race. In modern times the custom was suspended until 
Sir Moses Montefiore secured from the Sultan permission 
for its resumption. The Jews now gather at this wall from 
three to five o'clock on every Friday afternoon. Jerome 
makes a touching allusion to the remnant of mourners 
who, in his day, bribed the Roman soldiers so that they 
might go unhindered and weep over the ruins of the Holy 
City. On Friday evenings one may hear chanted this 
litany :— 

First Choir. 


Reader. Because of the palace which is deserted— 
People. We sit alone and weep. 
Reader. Because of the Temple which is destroyed, 
Because of the walls which are broken down, 
Because of our greatness which is departed, 
Because of the precious stones of the Temple 
ground to powder, 

Because of our priests who have erred and gone 
astray, 

Because of our kings who have contemned God,— 

People. We sit alone and weep. 


Another Choir. 


Reader. We beseech Thee, have mercy on Zion. 
People. And gather together the children of Jerusalem. 
Reader. Make speed, make speed, O Deliverer of Zion. 
People. Speak after the heart of Jerusalem. 
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Reader. Let Zion find again her kings. 

People. Comfort those who mourn over Jerusalem. 
Reader. Let peace and joy return to Jerusalem. 

People. Let the branch of Jerusalem put forth and bud. 


Continuing a short distance north we reach the Street 
of David, which, turning left, goes straight to the Jaffa 
Gate, whence our walk commenced. Between the Wailing 
Place and the bridge is the Prophet’s Gate, which, before 
it was closed, led to a vaulted passage. It is one of the 
four ancient western gates of the Temple enclosure (see 
page 118). 

From the Wailing Place the visitor may, if so minded, 
make a tour of the Walls of the Haram ; and in this walk 
will early come upon Wilson’s Arch, a step or two beyond 
David Street. It derives its name from the late director 
of the English Survey, Sir C. Wilson. This arch springs 
from a continuation of the wall at the Jews’ Wailing Place; it 
is well preserved, and is twenty-two feet in height and has a 
span of forty-nine feet. It is probably not older than the 
time of Justinian. A piece of good pavement has been found 
beneath the accumulated soil and rubbish in the vicinity. 
Whilst excavating under the southern end of Wilson’s 
Arch, Sir Charles Warren discovered a chamber called by 
him the ‘‘ Masonic Hall”’ ; it has walls of squared stones, 
pilasters with capitals in the corners, and entrances with 
jambs and lintels; according to the discoverer, it has 
“every appearance of being the oldest piece of masonry 
visible in Jerusalem, with the exception of the sanctuary 
walls, and perhaps as old as they.” 

Entering El-Wad Street, which leads to the Damascus 
Gate, we come to the Hammam esh-Shifa, an old healing 
bath which has been conjectured to be the Pool of 
Bethesda. The bath is still freely used. We ascend to 
its mouth, over which a small tower has been placed, by 
along staircase. The shaft here is about one hundred feet 
in depth, or sixty-six feet below the surface of the earth ; 
it is composed partly of Roman masonry, and at the south 
end of the west wall of the basin there is a channel some 
one hundred feet long, three-and-a-half feet high, and three 
feet wide. \The water is impure. Leaving these baths, 
we turn now into the handsome medieval Cotton Bazaar, 
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the Sak el-Kattanin, which, for several years deserted, has 
been restored and returned to its original purpose by the 
efforts of the Pro-Jerusalem Society. Turnings to the right 
from this bazaar lead to the Bab el-Kattanin and the Bab 
el-Hadid respectively—two of the gates of the Haram. . 

Continuing north, we now pass the Serai, formerly the 
headquarters of Jerusalem’s Turkish administration, and 
now a Moslem orphanage ; next we pass the Old Serai, 
a State prison under the Turks. These are seen on the 
left ; on the right are the old cavalry barracks. 

We come next to the Via Dolorosa, and turning to the 
right, arrive at Birket Israil, which, since the fourteenth 
century, has been commonly called the Pool of Bethesda, 
It is situated north of the Haram, and its wall is none 
other than the north wall of the Sanctuary Enclosure, 
near St Stephen’s Gate. Early pilgrims call it the 
“Sheep Pool” (Piscina Probatica) from the quite wrong 
conjecture that the Sheep Gate (John v. 2) stood upon 
the site at present occupied by St Stephen’s Gate. So 
far no spring of water has been found, and the origin of 
its supply is obscure. It was, however, fed from the west, 
and a channel, situated in a tower at the south-east corner 
of the pool, regulated the supply. The pool is now dry and 
has been filled with rubbish. It is 360 feet long, 130 feet 
broad, and 50 feet deep. In the fourth century the 
ancient ditch of Antonia was covered in, and a double, or 
twin, pool was formed north of the Old Serai; it still 
exists beneath the Via Dolorosa. To the north there is 
another pool ; and this seems to have a better claim than 
either of the above to be the true Pool of Bethesda (page 130), 
though both Robinson and Conder believe the Virgin’s 
Fountain (page 148) to be the actual site. East of this 
north pool are the remains of two churches, St Maria 
Probatica and St Anne (see page 138). 

The Gate of St Stephen (page 91) is now passed, and 
we proceed to the south-east angle of the Haram. Here 
we reach a locality that has yielded considerable informa- 
tion as a result of the excavations undertaken by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. The principal discovery was 
that which showed the amazing extent of the Haram 
wall from top to bottom. Josephus, speaking of the wall 
at this point, remarks that “ Solomon also built a wall 
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below, beginning at the bottom, which was encompassed 
by a deep valley; and at the south side he laid rocks 
together, and bound them one to another with lead, and 
included some of the inner parts, till it proceeded to a 
great height, and till both the largeness of the square 
edifice and its altitude were immense.” He also speaks 
of the south front of the Temple ‘‘deserving to be mentioned 
better than any other under the sun ; for while the valley 
was very deep, and its bottom could not be seen if you 
looked from above into the depth, this farther vastly high 
elevation of the cloister stood upon that height, insomuch 
that if anyone looked down from the top of the battle- 
ments, or down both those altitudes, he would be giddy, 
while his sight could not reach to such an immense depth ”’ 
(Antiquities of the Jews, B. xv., c. Xi. 3, 5). Solomon’s 
walls were afterwards replaced by those of Herod the Great, 
which enclosed a larger area and are still visible. 

Another important discovery has been made in con- 
nection with this south-eastern part of the Haram wall. 
In 2 Chron. xxvii. 3, Jotham is described as having built 
much ‘on the wall of Ophel.’”’ Ophel is also referred to 
as situated near the Water Gate (Neh. iii. 26) and as the 
residence of the Levites (Neh. xi. 21). Josephus mentions 
Ophla as near the Kidron Valley ; it can only be Ophel 
to which he refers. As the name indicates, Ophel is a 
swelling declivity ; it slopes off on the southern side of 
the Haram and forms a spur, or promontory, between 
the Tyropeon and the Valley of Jehoshaphat. Sir 
Charles Warren here sank fifty shafts ; his object was to 
find a wall—such a wall as Jetham is said to have built— 
and he achieved that object with complete success. The 
line of wall is ascertained to run southward from the 
south-east angle of the Haram to a distance of 700 feet 
along the eastern ridge of Ophel. At a distance of 76 feet 
from the south-east angle a tower was discovered ; about 
200 feet farther south another tower existed. It is 
impossible exactly to determine its date; possibly its 
upper part is as old as the fifth century A.D., and its 
foundation courses a good deal older. However, it is 
evidently on the site of the old wall rebuilt by Manasseh, 
and mentioned in Nehemiah. From this discovery we may 
conclude that the suburb of Ophel lay under the Temple 
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wall (see 2 Chron. xxvii. 3; xxxiii. 14). Ata bend of the 
wall was found “ the tower that lieth out” (Neh. iii. 26). 
In 1881 Dr Guthe found remains of the same wall farther 
south. Certain authorities believe that this hill was the 
original site of the City of David, and scientific excava- 
tions are now progressing. 

In the south wall of the Haram there are two closed 
gates—the Huldah Gates of the Temple. Northward, 
passages lead up inside. The eastern is the Triple Gate 
at the west end of Solomon’s Stables. The present gate- 
house and passage appear to be the work of Justinian. 
The western is the Double Gate, and leads to the passage 
beneath El Aksa. The original lintel and the gate-house 
are considered to date from the time of Herod; they 
form the most interesting remains of his Temple Enclosure. 
The masonry of the passage probably dates from the time 
of Justinian. Outside the gate an arched cornice, like 
that of the Golden Gate (page 91), has been imposed, 
evidently at the same period as the construction of the 
passage. An inscription of the time of Hadrian has been 
built in the wall above, and demonstrates that the fine 
square masonry above the original, larger-drafted masonry 
of Herod, is later than the second century A.D. ; it prob- 
ably dates from Justinian. Above this, again, there is 
smaller Arabic masonry of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century ; the same feature appears on other walls of tke 
Haram. 


Via Dolorosa.—The Via Dolorosa, known by_ the 
natives as the Street of the Serat, leads from the Serai, 
formerly the Turkish Government House, to the Church 
of the ‘Holy Sepulchre, and represents the route along 
which Christ traditionally bore His Cross. It is a narrow 
street, roughly paved, but here and there remarkably 
picturesque. Hallowed by the incidents commemorated 
along its route, and by the faith of pilgrims in their tens 
of thousands, it is, nevertheless, of doubtful authenticity. 
In the first place, the road actually traversed by our Lord 
must be at least thirty feet below the surface of the Via 
Dolorosa ; in the second place, it is impossible to form any 
accurate opinion until the true site of the Pratorium, 
where Pilate delivered judgment, is finally determined, 
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The Convent of the Sisters of Zion is at present believed . 


by certain authorities to occupy that site; others lock 
for it in the barracks which occupy the position where 
formerly stood the Tower of Antonia. 

The fourteen Stations are indicated along the route by 
tablets set in the wall: ten of the incidents thus com- 
memorated are mentioned in the Bible; the remaining 
four, z.e. the two Falls of Christ, the meeting with His 
mother, and the wiping of His face by Veronica, are 
borrowed from tradition. We shall visit these Stations, 
commencing at the Serai :— 

(1) Pilate’s Judgment Hall.—tThis is said to occupy the 
site of the Pratorium, down the steps of which Christ 
descended to the street. These steps, generally known 
as the Scala Sancta, were removed centuries ago to the 
Church of St John Lateran, in Rome, where they are still 
exhibited. The place whence they were taken is now 
occupied by barracks; opposite, to the north, is the 
Latin Chapel of the Flagellation. This Chapel should 
be visited in order, first, to see in daylight the ancient 
Roman pavement of which a portion is also seen beneath 
the adjoining Convent of the Sisters of Zion; secondly, 
because, from a window in the corridor which runs under 
the Chapel, one may observe, with the aid of a taper, the 
now inaccessible double, or twin, pool under the Via 
Dolorosa (page 131). At the foot of the steps is (2) The 
place of the Binding of the Cross upon the shoulder of 
Christ. A few steps farther on, the street is spanned by 
a picturesque arch, part only of which is ancient. . It 
is now called the Ecce Homo Arch, and was probably used 
at one time as a Roman or Byzantine triumphal arch. 
On the right is the Church of the Sisters of Zion, which 
we enter first by an iron gate and then by a wooden door, 
We observe, behind the high altar, that the northern part 
of the Ecce Homo Arch has been cleverly incorporated in 
the church. We may see here some of the natural rock, 
which competent authorities consider to have been part 
of the counter-scarp of the fosse, or moat, protecting the 
Antonia fortress at this point. The continuation of this 
scarp may be examined behind the Orthodox Convent 
which adjoins and is immediately west of the Ecce Homo 
Chapel. It is honeycombed with large chambers, one of 
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which contains within its walls a series of rock-cut eye-holes 
for tether ropes. The chambers were evidently used as 
stables, magazines and the like, for the convenience of 
Antonia’s garrison. We know from Acts xxiii. 23, that 
the officer in command of that fortress could, at a moment’s 
notice, and in cases of emergency, dispose a cavalry force— 
“Make ready . . . togotoCesarea . . . horsemen three 
score and ten.’”’ The Greeks have endeavoured to identify 
these chambers with the dungeons of a Roman prison, and 
it is not impossible that they were, at some time or another, 
used for that purpose; if so, then the very lowest of 
the series, reached through an aperture in the roof and 
showing evidence of human bones, may very well prove 
to be the once dreaded vobur of the Roman carcer. Into 
the vobury desperate outlaws were flung, and there allowed 
to perish in the darkness (compare Livy, xxxvill. 59 ; 
Sallust, /.c.). 

At the junction of this street with that which leads from 
the Damascus Gate, there is (3) a broken column, said 
to be the place where the burden of the Cross first caused 
Christ to fall down. 

Following the Via Dolorosa west from this station we 
come to (4) the place where the Virgin fainted (incorporated 
in the Armenian Uniate Cathedral of Notre Dame du 
Spasme) ; and (5) the place where Simon the Cyrenian 
took the Cross (Mark xv. 21). Turning south we see, on 
the left, the House of Dives (Luke xvi. 1g), and at the next 
corner, that of the Pharisee. Again turning west we pass, 
on the south side of the street, the House of Veronica (6), 
traditionally associated with the legend of the Holy Hand- 
kerchief ; the tomb of Veronica is also shown. The site 
is now occupied by an Orthodox Chapel, in which there 
is a painting commemorating the Act of Veronica, who is 
said to have wiped the sweat from her Lord’s brow and 
thereupon to have received the imprint of His face upon 
her handkerchief. 

The’ so-called Gate of Judgment, east of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and just north of the street, is supposed 
to be the gate by which Christ left the city on approaching 
Calvary, and (7) where He fell a second time. It is an 
archway rebuilt with materials not older than the fourth 
century ; they appear to have formed part of the buildings 
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of the older churches before 1103 A.D. Now passing the 
Hospice of St John we come upon (8) a black cross set 
in the wall of the Orthodox Monastery of St Charalampos. 
It is here that Christ met a group of women and exclaimed 
to them: ‘‘ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but 
weep for yourselves, and for your children. For behold 
the days are coming in the which they shall say, Blessed 
are the barren, and the wombs that never bare, and 
the paps which never gave suck. Then shall they begin 
to say to the mountains, Fall on us, and to the hills, Cover 
us. For if they do these things in a green'tree, what shall 
be done in the dry ?” (Luke xxiii. 28). 

This is the end of the Via Dolorosa as a road ; henceforth 
it is enclosed by buildings, and to reach the Ninth Station 
it is necessary to retrace our steps, and to pass down the 
Way of the Cross, and through the Street of Bad Cookery 
(called Malcuisinat by the Crusaders because of the food 
there sold to pilgrims) and thus to the Coptic Monastery 
(see page 137), at the door of which is the Ninth Station, 
commemorating. the third Fall of Christ. Again retracing 
our steps we pass along a road between the Russian convent 
and the German Church of the Redeemer, and by a little 
door at the end of the street we enter the courtyard of 
the Holy Sepulchre. Within the church we rejoin the 
Via Dolorosa and at the Chapel of the Division of the 
Vestments (page 107) come to the Tenth Station; a few 
yards beyond, an Altar, marking the place where Christ 
was nailed to the Cross, indicates the Eleventh Station ; 
the Twelfth Station is a little east of this, at a hole in which 
the Cross is said to have been inserted. At the Altar of 
the Stabat Matcr, commemorating the descent from the 
Cross, is the Thirteenth Station, while the Fourteenth and 
last Station is at the Holy Sepulchre itself (page 104). 

All these Stations of the Cross must have been known 
to the Latins in the twelfth century; it is therefore 
remarkable that pilgrims of that period do not make any 
mention of them, nor are they noticed earlier. The street 
along which they lie was not known as:the Via Dolorosa 
before the fourteenth century. 

The Abyssinian Monastery.—This building is situated 
on the roof of St Helena’s Chapel in the Holy Sepulchre 
(page 108). An interesting object pointed out at this 
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monastery is an olive tree, which the monks assert marks 
the spot where Abraham found “ the ram caught in the 
| thicket.” The Orthodox contest this claim (page 113). 
_ The dwellings of the monks are in the south-eastern part 
of the court. 

. The Coptic Monastery.—This is situated north of the 

Chapel of St Helena, and is a finer building than the 
Abyssinian Monastery. The Coptic priests, who live here, 
depute two of their number to be shut up both day and 
night in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and there to 
perform services. They possess in the monastery the key 
of the Cisterns of St Helena, rock-hewn cavities which 
should be seen. 

The Orthodox Patriarchate——This is found in a large 
range of buildings west of Christian Street and the Church 
of-the Holy Sepulchre. It contains five churches and a 
valuable library, the latter including a number of rare 
manuscripts. The monastery accommodates pilgrims, 
and at the time of the Easter Festivals is crowded. From 
1118 A.D. to 1187 A.D. these buildings formed the Palace. 
of the Latin Kings of Jerusalem. 

The Latin Patriarchate is a modern building in the north- 
west quarter of the city. A little to the north of it there 
is a French Boys’ School under the direction of the Fréres 
Chréfiens ; it is built on the site of an ancient tower known 
as Kala’at Jdlad, or “ Goliath’s Castle,” or ‘‘ Tancred’s 
Tower.” Some of its massive piers, built of stones drafted 
in the Hebrew fashion, are shown in the cellars of the school. 
The great Franciscan Convent of St Saviour (commonly 
known as Terra Santa) is situated east of the school and of 
the street leading to Bab Sultan Abdul-Hamid. It is 
an important building and contains a_ fine church, 
orphanage, school for boys and girls, a school of handicraft 
(St Pierre), pharmacy, and printing office. About one 
hundred Franciscan monks reside in the monastery. 
Near by this building is the Casa Nova, a large Franciscan 
hospice which accommodates pilgrims and other travellers. 

The Syrian (Jacobite) Patriarchate includes the old 
Chapel of St Mark, on Zion, east of the Anglican Christ 
Church. It suffered severely during an earthquake but 
has since been rebuilt. 

The Bazaars.—The Bazaars of Jerusalem are not of 
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much account when compared with those of other Eastern 
cities. The Corn Market is in David Street ; it occupies 
some of the enormous vaults which belong to the Bene- 
dictine Nunnery connected with the buildings of the 
Knights of St John. It is not uninteresting to watch in 
the corn market the Eastern method of measuring grain ; 
it differs little from the custom of Biblical days. ‘“‘ Give, 
and it shall be given unto you; good measure, pressed 
down, and shaken together, and running over.” The 
measure is still shaken, pressed down, and caused to 
run over. The principal bazaars may be found near the 
corn market. 

Part of the vaulting of the covered street is twelfth- 
century work. Medieval inscriptions, and the marks of 
medieval masons, may be seen on the walls, and from 
these we learn that certain shops, or their rents, belonged to 
institutions like St Anne’s Abbey and the Knights Templar. 

Pool of Hezekiah.—From an Arab café in Christian 
Street we may obtain a good view of the Burket 
Hammam el Batrak, or the Pool of Hezekiah. It is 
situated south of the Orthodox Patriarchate and is an 
immense reservoir 250 feet long and 150 feet wide. It is 
supplied from the Birket Mamilla Pool, which lies at 
the beginning of the Valley cf Hinnom, the conduit 
passing underneath the city wall at a point near the 
Jaffa Gate. It is, assumed, on the evidence of 2 Kings 
xx. 20, that this poo] dates from the reign of Hezekiah. 
Josephus calls it the Pool Amygdalon (Wars, V. x1. 4). 
Its original length was reduced by fifty feet owing to the 
building, in 1838, of a Coptic khan at its northern end. 
It is generally empty in summer. 

The Church of St Anne.—This, one of the ‘ Holy 
Places” of Jerusalem, is: situated near St Stephen’s 
Gate (page gI). It was founded in the sixth century 
on a site which was considered to mark the _ birth- 
place of the Virgin Mary and the house of her parents, 
Joachim and Anna ; when, in the twelfth century, Saladin 
was approaching the city, the nuns of St Anne are said to 
have cut off their noses in order to safeguard their virtue. 
Saladin transformed the church into a college; later, 
when it had become a ruin, pilgrims were allowed to pray 
in the crypt of the ancient sanctuary. In 1842 the Turks 
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made a half-hearted attempt at restoration and com- 
menced to build a minaret at the west end of the 
church. This was abandoned, however, and it was offered 
at the conclusion of the Crimean War to the British 
Government. On their refusal, it was offered to, and 
accepted by, Napoleon III., and in 1878 was handed over 
to the care of the White Fathers, who repaired it. Whilst 
preparing a foundation for a school in connection with 
the church, the custodians discovered the remains of an 
old church built upon a large reservoir. In the fifth 
century this reservoir was called the “ Inner Pool,’ and 
was supposed to represent the Pool of Bethesda (page 131). 
In addition to the apse of the church, an ancient fresco, 
describing the miracle of John V., was discovered ; it is 
still exhibited. 

In the Moslem quarter, north of this, the ruined Church 
of the Magdalen existed until a few years ago; it was 
then demolished, and a large Moslem school :was built 
over the site. One of the rooms in this building has been 
fitted up as a museum, and many interesting objects 
discovered by Dr Bliss and Mr Macalister during their 
excavations are exhibited there. 

Synagogues.—The Synagogues of the Jews. are to be 
found in the Jewish quarter, which lies to the east of 
Zion. They.can be reached from David Street by turning 
into the Street of the Gate of the Prophet David. These 
synagogues, which are of modern construction, are used by 
the Sephardim and Ashkenazin sects (page 42) respectively. 
From the great Ashkenazin Synagogue, the dome of which 
in conspicuously seen from all parts of the city, an im- 
pressive panorama is unfolded. This synagogue stands 
upon the site of the Palace of Agrippa II. and Berenice. 


OUTSIDE THE WALLS. 


Palace of Caiaphas.—Just without the Zion Gate stands 
a modern building known as the Palace of Caiaphas, and 
containing the tombs of Armenian Patriarchs. Orthodox 
tradition makes this the prison of Christ. Jesus was 
taken from the house of Annas to that of Caiaphas, 
and there was questioned by the High Priest, finally 
being charged with blasphemy, and sentenced to death. 
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Throughout this trial, Peter, waiting in one of the palace 
courts, thrice denied his Master; a pillar is now pointed 
out as the place on which the cock perched. A basilica, 
in honour of St Peter, is said to have been built here in 
the sixth century, and is mentioned by Sophronius. By 
the time the Crusaders arrived in the city only a heap of 
ruins indicated the Basilica of St Peter. A chapel 
replaced it in 1145, and came to be known first as St 
Peter, then as St Saviour, and finally as the Prison of 
Christ. A relic of the early basilica remains in the mosaic 
pavement, which extends beneath the convent buildings 
and may be seen at the end of the court to the left. The 
altar stone in the Prison of Christ is said to be a portion 
of the great stone which was rolled away from the 
tomb. 

Tomb of David.—A little to the south of the Palace of 
Caiaphas is the Mosque En Neby Datd, the so-called 
Tomb of David. The Cenacle is within the mosque. The 
reputed Tomb of David lies within the subterranean 
chambers of the mosque, and is held in great reverence 
by Moslems. The Cenacle, or chamber of the Last Supper— 
whither, also, the Holy Ghost descended—is found on 
the first floor. We shall commence with the tomb. Its 
authenticity is not established; on the contrary, dis- 
tinguished archeologists insist that it is more likely we 
shall discover the actual sepulchre, not on this hill, but 
farther eastwards on the little triangular spur called 
Ophel, which, commencing between the Dung Gate and 
the south-eastern corner of the modern city wall outside 
the Haram area, runs southward to its apex above the 
old Pool of Siloam; that, according to these scholars, is 
the true site of Zion, the City of David; and excavations, 
which may lead to the discovery of the tomb, are at 
present being carried out. The so-called Tomb of David, 
with which we are concerned at present, has been pointed 
out since the twelfth century, and a record, from the 
pen of the Jewish traveller, Benjamin of Tudela, who 
visited Jerusalem in 1163 A.D., when the city was under 
the Crusaders, gives the following strange origin of the 
tradition :— 

‘Fifteen years ago one of the walls of the place of 
worship on Mount Zion fell down, which the Patriarch 
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ordered the priests to repair. He commanded them to 
take stones from the original wall of Zion and to employ. 
them for that purpose, which command was obeyed. 
Two labourers who were engaged in digging stones from 
_ the very foundations of the walls of Zion, happened to 
meet with one which formed the mouth of a cavern, 
They agreed to enter the cave, and to search for treasure, 
and in pursuit of this object they penetrated to a large 
hall supported by pillars of marble, encrusted with gold 
and silver, before which stood a table with a golden 
sceptre and crown. This was the sepulchre of David, 
King of Israel, to the left of which they saw that of 
Solomon, and of all the kings of Judah who were buried 
there. They further saw locked chests, and desired to 
enter the hall to examine them, but a blast of wind, like 
a storm, issued forth from the mouth of the cavern, and 
prostrated them almost lifeless upon the ground. They 
lay in this state until evening, when they heard a voice 
commanding them to rise and go forth from the place. 
They proceeded, terror-stricken, to the Patriarch, and 
informed him of what had occurred. He summoned 
Rabbi Abraham el-Constantine, a pious ascetic, one of 
the mourners of the downfall of Jerusalem, and caused 
the two labourers to repeat the occurrence in his presence. 
Rabbi Abraham hereupon informed the Patriarch that 
they had discovered the sepulchre of the House of David, 
and of the kings of Judah. The Patriarch ordered the 
place to be walled up, so as to hide it effectually from 
everyone, to the present day.” 

Christian writers of the twelfth century also mention 
the tomb in connection with the Church of the Cenacle. 
A writer of the nineteenth century described the tomb as 
‘apparently an immense sarcophagus of rough stone 

. covered by green satin tapestry, richly embroidered 
with gold. A satin canopy of red, blue, green, and yellow 
stripes hangs over the tomb, and another piece of black 
velvet tapestry, embroidered in silver, covers a door in 
one end of the room, which they said Jeads to a cave under- 
neath, Two small silver candlesticks stand before this 
door, and a little lamp hangs in the window near it, which 
is kept constantly burning.” A modern copy of the 
sarcophagus is shown in an upper room of the mosque. 
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Non-Moslem visitors are excluded from the underground 
chamber which contains the tomb. 

The Cenacle.—The Cenacle is contained in the first floor 
of the mosque ; it represents the scene of the Last Supper, 
of the manifestation of the miracle of Pentecost, and of 
the reappearance of Christ to His disciples. It seems to 
have been regarded as the Cenacle, at least from the fourth 
century, when pilgrims speak of the site without ques- 
tioning its claims. St Epiphanius (307-403) says that in 
135 A.D., at the time of Hadrian’s arrival in the Holy 
City, ‘the Christians still possessed the little church in 
that place in the Cenacle in which the apostles assembled: 
after the Ascension of our Lord. It stood in the quarter 
of Zion that was spared when the city was destroyed.” 
St Cyril of Jerusalem, the Armenian Pilgrim—who speaks 
of the Church of Holy Zion as one stadium distant from 
the Church of the Resurrection, and containing a hall 
with a wooden cupola on which the Last Supper was 
represented—the Pilgrim of Bordeaux, St Sylvia and 
St Jerome, all testify to the great reverence in which this 
site was held. 

The Cenacle to-day is a plain room with pointed 
vaulting, and divided into two parts by two central 
columns. The place where the table stood, and where 
Christ sat is pointed out, and in one part of the room 
there is a screen where the Franciscans recite prayers on 
stated occasions ; there is also a praying place for Moslems. 
On the wall that separates the Cenacle from the Tomb 
of David suppliants of several nationalities and creeds 
have scribbled their prayers. 

The present form of the surrounding buildings is largely 
due to the efforts of the Franciscans, who secured the 
custodianship of Zion in 1342. They remained in posses- 
sion until October 15512, when an edict of the Sultan 
Suleiman commanded their expulsion. The first sanctuary 
dates from a very early period, and was succeeded in the 
fourth century by a great basilica, which, according to 
the Armenian Pilgrim, who visited it a century later, 
was a hundred cubits long by seventy cubits wide, and 
contained eighty columns united by arches. This basilica 
was evidently much damaged in the early seventh century, 
but Arculf, who saw it in 670, found it restored. It was 
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again destroyed in the eleventh century, probably during 
the reign of Hakem. It was rebuilt during the occupation 
of Jerusalem by the Crusaders, and was known then as 
St Mary of Mount Zion. Destroyed once more in 12109, it 
remained aruin untilreconstructed in the fourteenth century 
by the Franciscans. If we are to believe—and ‘there 1s 
very good reason for it—that this is the true site of the 
Cenacle, then we stand upon ground that has been occupied 
by a Christian Church ever since the Ascension of Christ. 

Between the Palace of Caiaphas and En Neby Datd, 
the German Catholics have built a large church and convent 
on land given to the ex-Emperor William II. in 1808. 
Tradition looks upon it as the site of the Dormition, the 
scene of the Virgin Mary’s death. The death and assump- 
tion of Mary have been the subject of numerous apocryphal 
stories, and acceptance of any of these amongst Orthodox 
writers is not recorded until the fourth century, when 
Epiphanius, whilst censuring the heretic Collyridians for 
the worship of the Virgin, asserts his belief that some 
extraordinary mystery about her death is implied in the 
words of Rey. xii. 14: “ And-to the woman were given 
two wings of a great eagle.” 

Some interesting excavations on the eastern slope of 
Mount Zion reveal part of ancient Jerusalem. Over a 
grotto, pointed out as being that in which Peter wept 
after he had thrice denied his Master, we may observe 
the foundations of a church called St Peter in Gallicantu ; 
the grotto forms the crypt of the Church: Other remains 
discovered in this vicinity are claimed to reveal the Palace 
of Caiaphas (page 139). In one of the chambers a large 
stone mill was found; an adjoining chamber contained 
an almost complete set of the Hebrew measures of capacity. 
Roman roads, houses, and baths were revealed, and traces 
of a street made up of steps which lead from the Pool of 
Siloam (page 150) towards the Cenacle. 


The city is now re-entered by the Zion Gate. To visit 
the environs of Jerusalem we commence from the Jaffa 
Gate. The greater part of the rampart-walk of the city 
walls has recently been cleared by the Pro- Jerusalem 
Society, and may now be visited in the course of the tour 
outside the city, beginning from the Citadel. 
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We continue for some way down the Jaffa Road, which _ 
is separated from the wall by a narrow belt of houses. 
Turning east at the Post Office we descend a steep hill 
between the Hospital of St Louis and the Hospice of Notre 
Dame de France on the left, and the Convent of the Sisters 
of the Reparatrice on the right ; soon we pass the New 
Gate (page 92) and continue thence to the Damascus 
Gate (page 91). From this gate we take the right of four 
roads which converge in an open square ; running north- 
wards, it brings us to a turning (the first on the right), at 
the end of which is the entrance to the Garden Tomb. 
This tomb appears to have belonged to the hospice erected 
on a neighbouring site by the Knights of St John, in 
1187 A.D. It contains three divisions, and is considered 
by some authorities to be the true sepulchre of Christ. 
The property in which it lies was purchased in 1894 by 
the late Miss Louisa Hope, and is now in the control of 
influential English trustees. 

To the east of the garden, and above the Grotto 
of Jeremiah, rises Skull Hill, or the ‘“ Place of Stoning.” 
An ancient Jewish tradition placed the scene of the 
Crucifixion on this remarkable knoll, and General Gordon, 
during his residence in Jerusalem, adopted the idea very 
strongly. He was particularly struck by the resemblance 
which the precipitous southern cliff bore to human features, 
The rounded hill was considered to present the contour 
of a skull, and cavities in the side of the hill formed the 
eyes, nose, and mouth. This, together with legend and 
tradition, convinced Gordon that he had identified the 
true site of the “ place of a skull ”—Golgotha. 

Situated at the base of the northern slope of this knoll 
is the Dominican Convent. It is connected with the 
Church of St Stephen, a modern building on the site once 
occupied by the great Basilica of St Stephen, erected by 
the Empress Eudoxia and consecrated in 460 A.D, 
Destroyed in 637, it was rebuilt about two centuries 
later. It evidently fell to ruin between that time and the 
coming of the Crusaders, who restored it. It was again 
- demolished during the reign of Saladin. The site has 
only been recovered since 1882 ; it happened then through 
the accidental discovery of a small Crusading chapel, 
whereupon the Dominicans purchased the site and 
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excavated it, discovering the ruins and mosaic pavement 
of the Basilica: this they restored on its original lines, 
and reconsecrated in rg00 A.D. Interesting tombs, inscrip- 
tions and the like, are willingly exhibited to visitors. 
The important French ‘‘ Ecole Biblique de St Etienne ’”’ 
is connected with the convent, and possesses one of the 
best libraries in Palestine. 

Outside the Damascus Gate is the large modern German 
Lazarist Hospice of St Paul, of impressive design, since 
1918 used as the Governorate of the District of Jerusalem, 
and containing the offices of the District Governor and his 
staff. Returning to the Damascus Gate we may ascend 
the wall by steps inside and on the left of the gate ; thence 
we may proceed to Herod’s Gate, and observe on the way 
—perhaps more completely than from any other point— 
the remarkable formation of Skull Hill. Below us lies the 
Jericho Road, which runs along the bed of the old moat, 
or trench. 

Solomon's Quarries. — This enormous — subterranean 
cavern was called by Josephus the “‘ Royal Grottoes,”’ and 
by Arab writers, the ‘‘ Cotton,” or “ Linen Grottoes.’’ It 
is entered by an iron-bound door on the southern side of 
_ the old moat, and extends for some 250 yards in a south- 

easterly direction through the base of the rocky cliff, which 
is surmounted by the wall of Bezetha. Its width is some 
300 feet, and the roof is supported on natural pillars of 
rock. Niches, which held the lamps of the quarriers, are 
still to be seen, and blocks of stone, vertically cut, await 
detachment from their main body. Erect blocks of stone, 
and heaps of rubbish, lie distributed over the uneven 
floor, and render precarious a careless or unguided 
inspection. Although it is occasionally asserted that the 
stones for Solomon’s Temple were quarried here, there 
is little to support that contention. True, the stone is of 
a pure white colour, and Josephus speaks of the Temple 
as being built entirely of white stone, so that it looked 
like ‘‘ a mountain of snow’; moreover, ‘“‘ there was neither 
hammer nor axe nor any tool of iron heard in the house 
while it was in building,’’ and we may see even to-day 
indication that the blocks from these quarries were 
severed from the main rock by means of wooden wedges 
driven into narrow fissures on the side. Against this, the 
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stone found here is extremely soft, decays after some 
years of exposure, would scarcely be used for exterior 
walls in building, and is wholly unlike any of the stone 
found in the existing remains of the Temple walls. Quite 
evidently, stones were cut here for some purpose, but not 
for the building of Solomon’s Temple. 

The Grotto of Jeremiah.—Opposite the quarries, and on 
the right of the road, is a natural cavern known as El 
Edhemiyeh, or Jeremiah’s Grotto, where, according to 
a fourteenth-century tradition, the prophet Jeremiah 
wrote the Book of Lamentations, and was subsequently 
buried. It was once a Mohammedan monastery, and the 
name El Edhemiyeh is derived from the name of a pious 
Moslem, Edhem, who inhabited it. The tomb of Sultan 
Ibrahim is pointed out on the south, and beyond this, 
resting on a lofty stone shelf, is the tomb which is said to 
be that of Jeremiah. The Moslems, who own this place, 
point out a spot on which they assert El ’Ozair, or Esdras, 
slumbered for one hundred years. 

Returning to the walls, we recollect that it was outside 
this section that an English contingent, under Edward 
Atheling, was stationed during the siege of Jerusalem by 
the First Crusade. The camp of Godfrey de Bouillon . 
was pitched on the hill near the north-east corner; on it 
stands a large pine tree which, because Edward VII. 
(then Prince of Wales) encamped underneath it, has been 
called the ‘“‘ Prince of Wales’ Tree.’’ A striking view is 
presented along the stretch of wall; to the north we see 
the pine-covered crest of Mount Scopus ; south of this runs 
the celebrated valley of the Kidron (known also as the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, page 90), which, except after 
heavy rains, is dry. Soon the tomb-covered slopes of 
Olivet rise before us, and at their base is Gethsemane 
(page 157). Looking out across the city we may observe 
the Haram (page 114), and to the west of us runs the 
eastern valley, which conceals the Pool of Bethesda. 

We have now come by a pool called Birket Sitti Mariam ; 
it supplies a bath of that name which is found inside St 
Stephen’s Gate. At St Stephen’s Gate we descend from 
the walls, and taking the path through a Moslem cemetery, 
continue eastwards along the wall; soon we come to the 
Heyodian Tower, which, though protruding only 30 feet 
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_ above the ground, descends for rio feet below it. 

_ The Golden Gate (page 91), with its ornate arches of 
Byzantine construction, lies to the south; outside of 
this are the interesting results: of excavations instituted 
by the Palestine Exploration Fund. Beyond this we 
may observe a small, built-up Crusader postern, with an 
interesting lintel. Doubling the excavated south-eastern 
angle of Herod’s Wall, we see numerous immense courses 
of stone, the largest of which was exhibited in the Middle 
Ages as “The stone which the builders rejected’’ and 
which “‘ is become the head of the corner” (Ps. cxviii. 22 ; 
Matt. xxi. 42). The great wall of Ophel starts from this 
angle and goes southward (see page 91). About twenty feet 
below the sill of the walled-up ‘“‘Single Gate”’ (page 133) a 
passage-way was discovered, leading inward to the gate 
which preceded the present one. The “Triple Gate,’ or 
Eastern Huldah Gate, is farther to the west (page 133). The 
eastern portion of the ‘‘ Double Gate,” or Western Huldah 
Gate, lies about 200 feet away, at the angle caused by the 
abutment of the city wall upon the Temple wall. Carvings 
supposed to date from Julian the Apostate may be observed 
on the lintels, and above it is an inverted inscription to 
the Emperor Hadrian. 

Retracing our steps to the south-east angle of Herod’s 
Wall, and following a path east of that by which we came, 
we descend into the Valley of the Kidron, and come upon 
the Tomb of Absalom, an elaborate square structure with 
columns in partial relief, carved in the rock. There is a 
smaller drum of masonry above the Ionic cornice, and 
above this is a singular cupola. The interior is now 
partially blocked up with stones thrown by the Jews to 
show their abhorrence of David’s ungrateful son. Similar 
obstruction hides from view a sepulchral cavern, styled 
the ‘‘ Tomb of Jehoshaphat,” which lies behind the Tomb 
of Absalom. Near by is the so-called Tomb of Zachariah 
a square structure of rock with a pilaster at each of the 
four corners and a somewhat pyramidal roof. ‘To call 
this building a tomb is evidently a misnomer, as it is 
absolutely solid, hewn out of the living rock by cutting 
a passage round it. It has no internal chambers, nor even 
the semblance of a doorway”’ (Fergusson). A passage- 
way from this tomb leads to the vestibule of the Tomb of 
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St James. The porch of the tomb is cut out of the rock _ 
and has an entablature supported by two Doric columns _ 
and containing a Hebrew inscription giving the names of 
the Bene Hezir priests buried in the tomb. The inscription 
dates from the first century. The rock behind reveals an 
extensive series of tombs. Its association with St James 
arises from a sixth-century tradition which asserts that 
the Apostle was concealed there, without nourishment, 
from the time of the arraignment of Christ until the 
Resurrection. 

All these tombs are carved in the Graeco-Roman style, 
but this does not help us to judge their actual date. The 
Tomb of Absalom may possibly be near the site of the 
pillar erected in the “ king’s dale”’ by David’s unruly son ; 
but more than that we cannot conjecture. It was not 
until the sixteenth century that it was regarded as in 
any way connected with Absalom. The traditional 
names of all these tombs undergo various changes in the 
records of pilgrims who visited Jerusalem from the fourth 
to the twelfth century. A little to the north of Siloam 
(page 150), another rock monument of this class has 
been enclosed by the Russians. It is known to modern 
antiquaries as the ‘“‘ Egyptian Tomb,” and is probably 
very ancient. 

(From this point there is a path leading up the Mount 
of Olives [page 154].) 

The Virgin’s Fount.—We now proceed down the valley 
road, past the Jewish Cemetery, to the Virgin’s Fount, 
an artificial pool cut into the side of Ophel. The name 
is derived from a fourteenth-century legend which relates 
that the Virgin once drew water, or washed the swaddling- 
clothes of her Son here. Two flights of steps, making a 
total of thirty-three steps, lead down to the water. The 
basin is eleven-and-a-half feet long by eleven feet wide. 
From an early period endeavours were made to make this 
water available for the inhabitants of Jerusalem. Probably 
the earliest canal built for such purposes is that discovered 
by Schick in 1891. It conveyed the water along the surface 
to the Pool of Siloam. This, however, did not safeguard 
the water in time of war, for the spring which supplied the 
reservoir lay outside the walls. An underground passage 
leading to a horizontal shaft above the spring, and thus 
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- connecting with the surface of Ophel, was therefore 
constructed. This prevented the inhabitants of the city, 
in time of war, from being exposed to the enemy ; it did 
not, however, deprive the enemy of the same supply. 
To accomplish such deprivation, King Hezekiah built the 
famous subterranean S:loam Tunnel in the eighth century 
B.c. It is not of very skilful construction, and meanders 
for 583 yards, though the actual distance in a straight 
line is only 366 yards. The water fills this tunnel with 
unexpected suddenness; it is therefore dangerous to 
attempt the passage. An illustration of the risk is pro- 
vided by Colonel Conder in Palestine: “ . in order 
to make the danger less, we determined to pass down 
the tunnel from the spring, where I stationed a servant 
to warn us if the water began to rise. Hardly had we 
got a hundred yards down the passage when we heard 
his shouts, and at once began to canter on all fours to the 
spring chamber over the pebbles and mud. We had 
crossed the pool with the water only up to our knees, 
but when we again reached it from the tunnel at the back 
it was well up to the armpits; and hardly were we safe 
on the landing of the steps when we heard the water 
gurgling in the tunnel, and knew that it must in the 
narrow part be full to the roof.’ In a second attempt, 
Colonel Conder and his companions were rewarded by 
finding the place where the two working parties, operating 
from either end of the tunnel, had met nearly half-way. 
The knowledge that the channel had been thus built by 
two parties, each burrowing in an opposite direction, had 
been gained some time before from the now celebrated 
Siloam inscription, which was found at the southern 
orifice of the channel. From this inscription it would 
appear that the builders considered their work to be an 
example of remarkable engineering skill; it is not his- 
torically important, but its six lines of beautifully carved 
letters form the oldest known Hebrew inscription. A 
replica is exhibited in the London office of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. The original is in Constantinople. 

The extraordinary course taken by the Siloam Tunnel 
gave rise to considerable speculation among archeologists, 
and M. Clermont-Ganneau considered that the object of 
the crooked course must have been the avoidance of 
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~something underground; he then conceived the idea 

that the tombs of the kings of Judah lay somewhere in ~ 
the vicinity. Financed by Baron Edmond de Rothschild 

and directed by Clermont-Ganneau himself, Captain Weill 

in 1913 commenced excavations. The tombs, however, 

were not revealed, though another rock-hewn channel 

was discovered. 

The Fountain of the Virgin is identified with Gihon, the 
chief natural water supply of Jerusalem (rx Kings i. 33, 
38, 45; 2 Chron. xxxiii. 14), and with the En Rogel of the 
Old Testament, though some authorities place the latter 
at Bir Ayub (page 151). Conder thinks it the Bethesda 
(page 131) or ‘‘ House of the Stream,” the troubling of 
whose waters is mentioned in the fourth Gospel. 

Following the valley southward, along the course of the 
recently discovered channel, we come, when near the 
bottom of the hill, to the base of a circular tower ; it has 
been suggested that this may be the foundation of the 
“tower in Siloam ”’ which fell and slew “ those eighteen ”’ 
(Luke xii. 4). The remains of some Roman baths are to 
be seen a little up the hillside. 

The Pool of Siloam.—At the junction of the Kidron and 
the Tyropceon, where a minaret rises, we come to the 
Pool of Siloam (Arabic ’Ain Silwan). The path traverses 
the south-eastern wall of the lower pool, which may be 
the “ king’s pool”’ (Neh. ii. 14), and is the Arabic Birket 
el Hamré, or Red Pool. Extensive remains of the wall 
built by Nehemiah, after the return from exile, have been 
discovered a little south-east of where we stand. Just 
above this is the Pool of Siloam, a reservoir fifty-three 
feet long, eighteen feet wide and nineteen feet deep. 
It is to this place that the blind man was directed 
by Christ: “He anointed the eyes of the blind 
man with the clay, and said unto him, Go, wash 
in the pool of Siloam (which is, by interpretation, 
Sent). He went his way, therefore, and washed, and 
came seeing’ (John ix. 6, 7). Josephus frequently refers 
to the pool: ‘“‘Now the valley of the Tyropceon, as 
it was called, and that which we told you before dis- 
tinguished the hill of the upper city from that of the 
lower, extended as far as Siloam; for that is the name 
of a fountain which hath sweet water in it ’’(Wars, IL., 
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iv. 2, vi. I, x. 4). The rocky tunnel spoken of above 
feeds this pool; hence, probably, Isaiah’s phrase, “ the 
waters of Siloah that go softly.” Excavations have shown: 
that the pool was originally about fifty-five feet square. 
The result of excavations, and the testimony of Nehemiah 
on the one hand and Josephus on the other, establish that: 

the pool was outside the walls until enclosed in 450 A.D., 
by a new city wall built at the instance of Eudoxia. 

A fifth-century basilica has been revealed just north of 
the pool; also a bath, probably of the early Herodian 
period. An old mulberry tree in the vicinity marks the 
spot where, according toa sixteenth-century tradition, it is 
said to have been sawn asunder before the eyes of King 
Manasseh. 

Silwaén.—The modern Arab village of Silwan has lately 
undergone considerable extension southward, due to 
the settlement there of Jews, chiefly from the Yemen ; 
their primitive huts may be seen on the steep hillside just 
above and east of Bir Ayub (see below). Many of the 
fellahin dwell in the old rock-hewn sepulchres of the 
locality. 

Bir Ayub (Job’s Well).—This well, some 125 feet deep, 
overflows during periods of heavy winter rains, after 
which it may run for three or four days. It then becomes 
a great attraction to the city’s inhabitants, who flock in 
crowds to visit ‘‘ flowing Kidron.’”’ Sir Charles Warren 
discovered near by an underground aqueduct from the 
north, When rediscovered and opened by the Franks 
in the twelfth century, this well was identified, not without 
considerable justification, with En Rogel, though certain 
modern scholars place that Old Testament site at the 
Virgin’s Fountain, chiefly because the latter is opposite 
the rock of Zoheleth (close to the village of Silwan, and 
east of Kidron) which was discovered by Clermont- 
Ganneau, still bearing its ancient name in the Arabic 
form Zahweileh. En Rogel is the place where Jonathan 
and Ahimaaz awaited intelligence to convey to David in 
the time of the king’s trouble, “‘ For they might not be 
seen to come into the city” (2 Sam. xvii. 17). When 
Adonijah * exalted himself, saying, I will be king,” he 
‘slew sheep and oxen and fat cattle by the stone of 
Zoheleth, which is by En Rogel” (1 KXings i. 5, 9). 
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A sixteenth-century tradition relates that, during the . 
captivity, the sacred fire was concealed in this well, and 
was found there by Nehemiah when he returned from 
Babylon. 

Valley of Hinnom (Arabic, Wady Rababeh).—Turning 
west, we now enter the Valley of Hinnom, a deep ravine 
with steep and rocky sides; it separates Mount Zion 
(page 90) to the north from the so-called Hill of Evil 
Counsel and the Plain of Rephaim (page 90) on the south. 

The boundary line between Judah and Benjamin was 
formed by this valley ; it is thus described in Joshua xv. 8: 
“And the border went up by the valley of the son of 
Hinnom unto the south side of the Jebusite ; the same is 
Jerusalem; and the border went up to the top of the 
mountain that lieth before the Valley of Hinnom west- 
ward, which is at the end of the valley of the giants north- 
ward.” It is further defined in Joshua xviii. 16: ‘ And 
the border came down to the end of the mountain that 
lieth before the valley of the son of Hinnom, and which 
is in the valley of the giants on the north, and descended 
to the Valley of Hinnom, to the side of Jebusi on the south, 
and descended to En Rogel.”’ 

The Hill of Evil Counsel is so named because of a 
fourteenth-century tradition, which makes it the place 
where Caiaphas sought the advice of the Jews as to how 
he might cause the death of Jesus. Its slopes contain 
innumerable rock tombs, some of which were occupied 
by Christian hermits from an early’ period up to the 
Middle Ages. 

At the mouth of this valley, where it joins the Kidron, 
is the site of Tophet, near which are the slopes of Olivet, 
whereon Solomon built a high place to Moloch (1 Kings 
xi. 7). Successive kings continued the practice instituted 
by Solomon: Ahaz and Manasseh did not spare their 
own sons, but made them “ to pass through the fire, accord- 
ing to the abominations of the heathen.” Under Josiah 
the practice of infant sacrifice was abolished: ‘‘ he defiled 
Topheth, which is in the valley of the children of Hinnom, 
that no man might make his son or his daughter to pass 
through the fire to Molech”’ (2 Kings xxiii. 10). Thence- 
forward for a long period, the valley was an object of 
detestation to the Jews, and its New Testament name, 
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Gehenna, came at length to signify hell, both among Jews 
and Moslems. The lower part of the Kidron Valley may 
possibly retain in its present name, ‘‘ Valley of Fire” 
(Wady en Nar), some connection with the ancient idolatrous 
practice. 

Adjacent to an Orthodox Convent on the southern face 
of the valley, is a cemetery known as Aceldama, or Field 
of Blood. This has been identified with the ‘‘ Potter’s 
Field,” though no historical proof of such identity is 
available. When Judas, repenting, took back the thirty 
pieces of silver and cast them down in the temple, the chief 
priests took the silver and said, “‘ It is not lawful for to 
put them into the treasury, because it is the price of blood. 
And they took counsel, and bought with them the potter’s 
field, to bury strangers in. Wherefore that field was 
called the Field of Blood unto this day ”’ (Matt. xxvii. 3-Io ; 
Acts i. 18, 19). The site is noticed by early pilgrims : 
Jerome describes it in its present position, and Antonino 
of Piacenza and Arculf both record a visit. St Helena is 
said to have carried some of the earth from Aceldama to 
be taken to the cemetery of the Holy Cross in Rome. For 
at least a thousand years it was used as a burial-place for 
Christian pilgrims. The vaulting over the rocky pit 
probably dates from the twelfth century. 

Of the numerous tombs hereabout, the most interesting 
is one to the south-east, which is called the A posiles’ Cavern, 
and is said by tradition to be the place where the apostles 
concealed themselves when they had forsaken Christ. 
Possibly it is the tomb of Ananus (Josephus, Bell, v. 12, 2). 
In the twelfth century it was a chapel, and traces of frescoes 
had remained until a few years ago: it was then recon- 
verted into a chapel auxiliary to the Orthodox Monastery. 

We now return to the Pool of Siloam, and proceed thence 
to the Dung Gate (page 92), where, if so disposed, we 
may again ascend the city wall, and reward our efforts 
with an extensive view eastwards to Moab ; nearer at hand 
is Olivet, and Ophel with its surrounding valley, and both 
the village of Siloam and its celebrated pool. Soon we 
reach the Zion Gate (page 92), from the summit of which 
we look out upon the outer part of Mt. Zion, the Cenacle, 
the Church of the Dormition, and the congeries of buildings 
tributary to the Armenian Convent. From the south-west 
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corner we see the northern part of Hinnom, and the Hill 
of Evil Counsel. In the valley to the south-west, and 
near the English cemetery, is the pool. called Buirket es 
Sultan. It is 170 yards long by 70 yards wide, and its 
depth varies from 35 to 41 feet. It cannot be older than 
the twelfth century A.D., though a fifteenth-century 
tradition would make it the place where Bethsheba, 
bathing, was beheld by David. Sultan Suleiman restored 
it in the sixteenth century. It is sometimes erroneously 
called the ‘‘ Lower Pool of Gihon,” arising from its 
identification with the Gihon of 1 Kings, i. 33, 45; and 
2 Chron. xxxii, 30, which is more probably the pool now 
called the Fountain of the Virgin. On the Bethlehem 
Road, which passes along the southern and western sides 
of this pool, is the British Opthalmic Hospital of the Order 
of St John of Jerusalem. 

We now come to the so-called Tower of David (page 126), 
and passing between the barracks and a medieval tower, 
cross the moat by a modern bridge, which has taken the 
place of the old drawbridge. From here we continue to the 
portal of the Citadel, and so return to the Jaffa Gate. 


The Mount of Olives.—Without doubt the Mount of 
Olives is intimately associated with the last days on earth 
of Jesus Christ. St Luke (xxiv. 50) makes us question 
the accuracy of the tradition that the Ascension took 
place on the Mount of Olives; but we know that Christ 
stood there and announced the imminent destruction of 
Jerusalem ; that from here, mounted upon an ass, he 
rode into the city, where the people acclaimed Him, and 
expected the restoration of the earthly kingdom of the 
Messiah (Matt. xxi.; Mark xi.; Luke xix.; John xii.). 
Here, too, is the secluded Garden of Gethsemane, whither 
Christ and His disciples came on the eve of the Crucifixion, 
and where, betrayed by the kiss of Judas, He was arrested 
during the night (Matt. xxvi. 36-56; Mark xiv. 43; 
Luke xix. 29 and xxii. 39 ; John xviii. 1). 

The Mount of Olives is one of the highest points in 
Palestine, being 2680 feet above sea level. It lies on the 
east of the city, and dominates it, running parallel with, 
and higher than, the Temple Hill. Broadly, it includes 
the Mount of Offence to the south and Scopus to the 
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north. Its slopes are cultivated, its paths are stony, and 
its summit is disfigured by unsightly buildings. 

The most suitable way to visit the Mt. of Olives 1s by motor- 
car or carriage ; pedestrians should commence from St 
Stephen's Gate. The view over the city 1s magnificent at 
sunrise ; over the Jericho Valley it is most striking at the 
hour of sunset. 

Starting from the Jaffa Gate the route follows the Jaffa 
Road as far as the north-west angle of the city ; here the 
French Hospital of St Louis stands. It then passes along 
the eastern wall of the old Russian compound, past St 
Paul’s Church, and thence by the Anglican Collegiate 
Church of St George, close to the Tombs of the Kings, 
which it leaves on the right. From this point the road 
descends until, having crossed the upper Kidron Valley, 
it turns eastwards; then, passing a low ridge, it gradually 
ascends to the crest of Scopus, from which, as we proceed, 
are unfolded magnificent views of the city on the right 
and of the Jordan Valley and Dead Sea on the left. On 
this side the view ranges from Gilead to the Mountains of 
Moab, south-east of the Dead Sea. On the left of the road 
is the Empress Augusta Viktoria Hospice, inaugurated 
in rgto by Prince Eitel Fritz of Prussia ; it is now being 
used by the British Administration in Palestine as Govern- 
ment House. We now pass east of the great Orthodox 
enclosure traditionally known as the Virt Galilei, from a 
medieval tradition which asserts that it was here that the 
apostles, gazing heavenwards at our Lord’s ascension, 
heard an angel say to them, “ Ye men of Galilee, why 
stand ye gazing up into heaven ? ” (Acts i, Ir). Soon we 
come to the small modern village of Tir on the summit of 
Olivet. Here there is a large Mohammedan building said 
to stand on the site from which Jesus ascended into 
heaven. In the centre of the large courtyard there is a 
small octagonal chapel, the Chapel of the Ascension, with 
a rock on which is a mark pointed out as the footprint of 
Christ. The chapel possesses a remarkable echo. From 
the minaret near by, a wonderful panorama may be 
witnessed: it is one of the most striking views to be 
secured of Jerusalem and its neighbourhood. The Holy 
City lies at our feet like a map: eastward is the Dome of 
the Rock, rising from the centre of the Haram-esh-Sherif 
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platform ; southward is El Aksa, and at the north-west 
corner of the Haram are old Turkish barracks upon the 
site of the Castle of Antonia. North of the Haram is the 
hill Bezetha, and on it, near St Stephen’s Gate, is the 
Church of St Anne. West of Bezetha rises the Hill of 
Akra, which is the north-west quarter of the city, and 
contains the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. A little to 
the south-east of this, are the remains of the Hospital of 
the Knights of St John (the Muristan). The hill west of 
Mount Moriah is Mount Zion, the south-west quarter of 
the city. South-east of the Tower of David, which rises 
near the Jaffa Gate, is the English Protestant Church, 
and south of that the white dome of the Armenian Convent. 
East of the convent is the Jewish quarter, with two syna- 
gogues, with their conspicuous domes. On the summit 
of Zion, south of the wall, is a cluster of buildings with a 
dome, marking En Neby Dadd, in their midst. Westward 
is the Church of the Dormition. Turning eastward, we 
see the mountains of Moab and Gilead, and down the 
Jordan Valley, a dark line of vegetation marks the course 
of the river. The Dead Sea, almost fifteen miles away, 
seems to be at our feet. Now, turning south, we see in the 
distance the flat-topped Frank Mountain ; nearer at hand 
is the Hill of Evil Counsel, and west of this the Valley of 
Rephaim. To the south-east the road to Jericho winds ; 
we see the village of Bethany, and beyond this Abu Dis. 
Quite close, and down below us, is the Bethpage Chapel. 
Near the north-west corner of Jerusalem are the Russian 
buildings and French monasteries, and beyond these 
Neby Samwil. North of Olivet the upper course of the 
Kidron Valley runs, and west of this is Scopus, and a small 
village, called Shaft, which lies among olive trees. 
North again is Tell-el-Fal, and then Ramah, the birthplace 
of Samuel, and Bireh, the ancient Beeroth. 

We now descend and follow the path downwards to the 
Latin buildings on the south side of the village. Here 
the Church of the Pater Noster is said to be upon the site 
where Peter the Hermit, who inspired the First Crusade, 
preached a sermon. It is also the traditional spot where 
Christ taught His disciples to pray. In the court of this 
church there are thirty-five panels each containing the 
Lord’s Prayer, and each in a different language. Here 
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also is the mausoleum of Princess Latour d’Auvergne, who 
was responsible for the building of the chapel. Close by, 
and a little to the south, there is an enclosure containing 
a number of underground rock-tombs, known as_ the 
Tombs of the Prophets. These are supposed to have been 
a common sepulchre for Christians from the fourth to the 
sixth centuries. There is no evidence to support the 
Jewish tradition that the old Hebrew prophets were 
buried in this place. 

The Russian Tower, with a spiral staircase of two 
hundred and fourteen steps, offers from its platform a 
magnificent view similar to that already described; asa 
landmark, it is visible from the hills east of the Jordan and 
Dead Sea. In the adjacent Priest’s House, which, together 
with the Russian Chapel, is hidden by a pine grove, there 
are remains of a beautiful mosaic pavement; a cavity 
beneath it contains interesting antique sculptures. 

A chapel by the roadside, on the saddle between the 
Mount of Olives and the hill west of Bethany (on which a 
convent now stands), encloses a recently discovered stone, 
which in shape is almost cubical ; on it are three twelfth- 
century frescoes, the first representing the triumphal 
procession of Christ on Palm Sunday, the second a group 
of people with two donkeys, and the third, Mary and 
Martha at the feet of Jesus. In crusading times this stone 
was pointed out as that from which Jesus stepped on 
to the ass prior to entering the city (cf Matt. XX, 1-9; 
Mark xi. I-10). 

The Garden of Gethsemane—There are three paths 
leading down from the summit of the hill, and of these we 
shall take the middle and steepest one. We pass the gate 
of the Latin buildings and descend the hill by the first 
turn to the left. About half-way down we pass a small 
ruin, at one time a mosque, and said to mark the spot 
where Christ beheld the city, and wept over it: “ If thou 
hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the 
things which belong unto thy peace ! But now they are 
hid from thine eyes” (Luke xix. 41). There is a Latin 
inscription in the wall. 

Turning left from the foot of the hill, we pass between 
two high walls and so come to the low iron door of 
Gethsemane. Opposite this a slanting rock is shown as 
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the place where the three disciples slept while Christ 
prayed; and a small reddish column to the left of the 
door commemorates the betrayal of Christ by Judas. 

The tradition which places Gethsemane on Olivet dates 
_ from the fourth century. The area enclosed quite recently 
by the Latins is about one-third of an acre, and is sur- 
rounded by a stucco-covered wall. Some of the olive 
trees within this spot are undoubtedly of great age, and, 
possibly, are sprung from the roots of those which were 
in the garden when Christ sought its seclusion to meditate 
in. The place has been well kept by the Franciscans who 
tend its pleasant flower-beds and walks. In a shrine 
of the conventual buildings there is a marble bas-relief of 
“‘Christ in Gethsemane,” sculptured by Canova. On the 
foundations of a recently discovered basilica of the third 
or fourth century, the Franciscans are now erecting a 
new church. 

A few paces up the hill brings us to the Russian and 
Greek garden, which is also called Gethsemane, and, 
no doubt, is part of the garden originally known by that 
name. A celebrated painting, The Angel at the Tomb, 
by Verestchaguine, hangs behind the altar of the Orthodox 
Church of St Mary Magdalene, which was constructed here 
by Czar Alexander III. in 1888. 

We now descend the hill to the Jericho Road ; toward 
the right we see the Church of the Virgin, which is ap- 
proached by a long flight of steps. Tradition makes this 
the spot where the apostles buried the mother of Christ. 
The tomb is first recorded in the fourth century, the church 
in the sixth. The present church was built by Millicent, 
daughter of King Baldwin II., and her tomb is now shown 
as that of St Joachim and St Anne. The church was 
taken from the Latins in 1187 and given over to the 
Orthodox, who now claim that it is the oldest Chris- 
tian church in \the world. Possession is shared by the 
Armenians, Latins and Orthodox. Service is held there 
every morning from 7 to 8.30, and the church is open all 
day during festivals. The arch and pillars of the entrance 
date from the twelfth century. 

Ascending to the court in front of the church, we proceed 
by a narrow passage to the Grotto of the Agony, where 
Christ is said to have prayed on the eve of His Crucifixion. 
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On the ceiling, which is supported by pillars, there are traces 
of ancient frescoes. 

Now crossing the bed of the Kidron we proceed north- 
wards up a steep hill, and passing the ‘‘ Place of Stoning ”’ 
(page 144) soon come to St Stephen’s Gate. At the top 
of the hill we turn to the left and follow the old moat in 
a westerly direction. Herod’s Gate, Jeremiah’s Tomb, 
and the Damascus Gate are passed; Akra is ascended, 
and so by places already familiar we.return at length to 
the Jaffa Gate, and thus to the city. 


V. JUDAA. 


(1) Jerusalem to Jericho, Dead Sea and Jordan. (2) Jerusalem 

. to Bethlehem (Beit Lahm). (3) Jerusalem to the Pools 

of Solomon and Hebron. (4) Hebron to Beersheba. 

(4a) Hebron to Beit Jibrin. (5) Jerusalem to ’Ain 

Karim. (6) Jerusalem to Mar Saba. (7) Jerusalem 

to Neby Samwil (Mizpah) and Emmaus (El Kubei- 

beh). (8) Jerusalem to the Monastery of the Cross. 

(9) Jerusalem to the Cave of Adullam and Frank 

Mountain. (10) Jerusalem to Bethel, by Anathoth, 
Michmash and Ai. 


(1) Jerusalem to Jericho, Dead Sea and Jordan.— 
(Jericho may be reached by motor-car in one-and-a-half hours 
from Jerusalem.) Leaving Jerusalem by the Jaffa Gate 
(page 92) the route followed is that which skirts the city 
walls, past the Damascus Gate (page 91) and the Garden 
of Gethsemane (page 157) ; it then ascends, until a striking 
prospect of the city is unfolded. It winds along the 
southern slopes of the Mount of Olives; then turning 
southwards it comes, in ten minutes or so, to El ’Azariyeh, 
the site of ancient Bethany. El’Azariyeh is now a Moslem 
settlement containing about forty hovels, and set among 
fig, olive, almond and carob trees. Its cornfields form 
a pleasant contrast to the sterility of the hills nearer 
Jerusalem. Bethany was much favoured by our Lord, 
and it was at the house of Simon the Leper that the 
woman anointed Him with precious ointments (Mark 
xiv. 3). An old tower, called the “‘ Castle of Lazarus,” 
may still be observed. It marks the site of a convent 
of Benedictine nuns founded by Queen Millicent in 1147 
A.D. The tower is now the property of the Orthodox. 
Near by is the so-called Tomb of Lazarus, the vault of which 
is reached by descending twenty-five steps, an exercise 
that requires the aid of a lighted candle. Its construction 
dates from the sixteenth century, after the old east 
entrance of the church had been walled up by the 
Moslems. The tomb-chamber, slightly lower than the 
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vaulted ante-chamber, was originally a cavern which had 
been used as a sepulchre. Its walls are now lined with 
masonry. The so-called House of Mary and Martha lies 
some thirty yards east of the tower. 
Beyond Bethany we pass a Russian church, the tradi- 
tional spot of the meeting of Christ and Martha (John 
xi. 20-27). The road now descends by a series of abrupt 
turns, into the Wady el-Haud, at the head of which lies a 
plentiful spring, known as the ‘“‘ Fountain of the Apostles,” 
from the tradition that here the apostles tarried whilst 
on their way to Jerusalem. This fountain, el-Haud, is 
the Biblical Spring of the Sun. From Joshua (xv. 7, 
Xvill. 17) we learn that it was situated on the boundary 
between Benjamin and Judah. Its name, “ Fountain 
of the Apostles,” is not older than the fourteenth century. 
After following the Wady-es-Sidr for thirty minutes, the 
route turns due south, and, crossing a ridge, we enter 
the wide, open valley known as Throget-ed-deby. On the 
farther side of the valley we observe the red stratification 
of the rock, which shows up very clearly after rain: 
this feature, together with the name Tal’at-ed-dam (Hill 
of Blood) borne by the medieval castle on the summit, 
gives rise to the theory that this is the “‘ going up to (of) 
Adummim,” that is to say, the red, mentioned by Joshua 
in xv. 7, xviii. 17. Ascending the hill we reach the 
Khan Hadrir, commonly known as the Inn of the Good 
Samaritan. It is a modern structure, though fragments 
of mosaic pavements, not later than the twelfth century, 
and fine pieces of ancient walls, may be observed in the 
court. From a hill on the north-east rises Tal’at-ed-dam, 
a ruined castle, which is probably the Maledoin of crusading 
times. There is little to see but a rock-cut moat and some 
vaults, now ruined, This castle was in existence in the 
fourteenth century, when Marino Sanuto records it, and 
Eusebius says of it, “‘ Adommim, a little town of Judah, 
to-day in ruins, between Aelia and Jericho, is now called 
Maledomni; there is to be seen there a castle.” St Jerome 
informs us that it was called by the Greeks the Red Moun- 
tain because of the blood so often shed there by robbers. 
South of the Khan is the neighbourhood called Throget- 
ed-debr, and the site, possibly, of Debir, or Debeera, which 
Joshua records as having been opposite Adummim. 
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Throget-ed-debr has been considered to mean the Place 
of Muster of Debir, a station on the route of the Israelites 
who passed that way to Jerusalem at the period of great 
feasts. . 

From the Inn of the Good Samaritan the road descends 
steeply, and soon enters a low valley which offers a choice 
of two routes to Jericho. The new road to the right 
passes by the Moslem shrine, Neby Masa (page 82), which 
Mohammedan tradition makes the burial-place of Moses. 
This road was constructed during the war for military 
purposes. From an elevation to the left of the old and 
more northerly road, near the ruins of an old aqueduct, 
there is a splendid view down into the Wddy el-Kelt ; this 
wady has been inaccurately identified with the valley of 
Achor (Josh. xv. 7) and with the brook Cherith (x Kings 
xvii. 3, 5). A cavern to the left has been converted into 
the Orthodox Convent of St George, also called the 
Monastery of Elijah; it is abundantly supplied with 
water, and is surrounded by delightful gardens tended by 
the monks. The substructures date from the ancient 
monastery of St John of-Chosiba. Inside the chapel 
there are some interesting frescoes, some of which belong 
to the fifth, others to the thirteenth centuries. Inscrip- 
tions discovered here show that the convent was restored 
in 1234, when Jerusalem was held by the Emperor 
Frederick II. The monastery is insufferably hot in 
summer, and is used as a sort of penitentiary for refractory 
brethren from the big monastery in Jerusalem. 

Returning to the carriage road, we commence a rapid 
descent to the green plain of Jericho. The ruins of Beit 
Jaby El-Fokani, or Upper Jabr, are passed on the left ; two 
miles farther on we come to the brow of the Lower Jabr. 
The two ruined houses probably occupy the site of the 
ancient castles of Thrax and Tauros, which defended the 
pass. Continuing the descent, we return to the Wady 
el-Kelt, and climbing its southern slope come to Beit 
Jabr el-Tahtani, or Lower Jabr. On the brow of the hill 
Tell Abu ’Aldik (‘‘ hill of the leeches’), we notice the 
ruins of an old castle. It is that which Herod constructed 
‘““ above the town,” and which he named Cyros, in honour 
of his mother. A large piscina by the side of the ruins is 
probably that in which the High Priest Aristobulus was 
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drowned by order of his brother-in-law, Herod, who 
desired to rid himself of the last of the Asmonean princes. 
Opposite this hill, and on the right of the road, is Birket 
Musa, the Pool of Moses, a cistern 188 yards long by 157 
yards wide. It formed part of the ancient system of 
conduits which, irrigating the neighbourhood, made its 
luxurious vegetation celebrated. It is now quite silted 
up. An Arab legend asserts that Moses, having made a 
wager with a Christian woman (sic) that he could bring 
water to this place in less time than she could, took his 
rod, and suddenly created an aqueduct which led water 
in plenty to the pool. Hence the name Birket Musa. 
This is considered to be the site of the Jericho we read of 
in the New Testament, and which extended northward 
from this point. The Old Testament Jericho is located 
near ‘Ain es-Sultan. The road now continues by a 
modern aqueduct, and thence, crossing the valley by a 
bridge, brings us to the village of Jericho. 


Jericho (Arabic, Eriha)—The modern Jericho is a 
squalid settlement of one thousand inhabitants. By 
reason of its exceptionally low level (820 feet below the 
sea), its heat in summer is unbearable ; its winter climate 
is, however, pleasant. The squalor of the present town- 
ship is even worse when contrasted with the glory of the 
ancient city, ““ . . . where now but a few hovels and a 
tower on the edge of aswamp mock your imagination, you 
will see a strong and stately city rise in the midst of a 
wonderful fertility of grove and garden. Jericho was the 
gateway of a province, the emporium of a large trade, 
the mistress of a great palm forest, woods of balsam, and 
very rich gardens. To earliest Israel she was the City 
of Palms; to the latest Jewish historian ‘ a divine region,’ 
‘fattest of Judea.’ Greeks and Romans spread her 
fame, with her dates and balsam, all over the world, and 
great revenue was derived from her. Her year is one 
long summer; she can soak herself in water, and the 
chemicals with which her soil is charged seem to favour 
her peculiar products. Like Bethshan, she can make a 
swamp about her ; five miles in front is a river, which, if 
she oppose, cannot be crossed; and immediately behind 
are her own hills, with half a dozen possible citadels. 
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Jericho is thus a city surrounded by resources” (Sir G. 
Adam Smith, D.D., Hist. Geog. of the Holy Land). 
History—Jericho (in Hebrew, according to one inter- 
pretation, ‘fragrant’; according to another, “ city of 
the moon”) was a Canaanite city of great importance, 
and was the first city west of the Jordan to fall into the 
hands of the Israelites. She offered but little resistance 
to the invaders ; her people, bred in a sultry atmosphere 
800 feet below the level of the sea, had not the vigour of 
warriors. The riches that grew up about her, the soft 
warm air her people breathed, made fortification negligible. 
Joshua, gazing on the ruined mass which his assault had 
accomplished, cried out, ‘‘ Cursed be the man before the 
Lord, that riseth up and buildeth this city Jericho: he 
shall lay the foundation thereof in his firstborn, and in 
his youngest son shall he set up the gates of it” 
Joshua vi. 26). The city was a ruin for 500 years, though 
from time to time throughout that period it is mentioned 
under its usual name (2 Sam. x. 5), or by the epithet, 
“city of palm trees” (Judges i. 16; iii. 13). At the end 
of that period, in the reign of Ahab, the walls of Jericho 
rose again (1 Kings xvi. 34), and we are told that the 
builder, Hiel the Bethelite, inherited the curse of Joshua. 
The city then became the seat of a prophetical society, 
and we hear of it in connection with Elisha, who miracu- 
lously rendered fit for drinking the water of a bitter 
spring in Jericho (page 166). At Jericho the last 
days of the prophet Elijah were spent: in company 
with Elisha he went forth from the city to cross the 
waters of Jordan, and there witnessed the strange 
revelation of a chariot of fire, and horses of fire, that 
parted them both asunder, and Elijah was taken up 
by a whirlwind into heaven (2 Kings ii. 4,5, 11). The 
great fertility of the town, with its rose gardens and date 
palms, its henna and myrobalan, assured its prosperity ; 
and, placed at the entrance to a great pass which connected 
the Jordan valley with Jerusalem, it soon began to suffer 
the misfortunes of a city thus strategically situated. The 
Babylonian exile did not spare it. After the restoration 
it was refortified by Bacchides in the Maccabean wars 
(rt Mac. ix. 50). It gave no resistance to Pompey, and 
when Herod’s approach was rumoured, its people fled; 
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so also at the approach of Vespasian. Mark Antony made 
of it a present to Cleopatra, who sought to use it as a prize 
by which to gain the goodwill of Herod, who, however, 
by a gift of Augustus, secured it for his own in the year 
30 B.c. Herod made it his winter residence, and built 
there a palace, baths and theatre, and a fortress which he 
named after his mother, Cypros (page 162). He died in 
Jericho. It would seem, however, that the Jericho which 
Herod knew lay, not on the site of the old city, but a mile 
or so to the south of it, where ruins, mounds, and the 
remains of five aqueducts support that supposition. 

In the time of Christ, Jericho was directly under the 
Romans, who farmed its revenues. Pressel’s Priscilla and 
Sabina, which takes the form of letters from a Roman 
lady on one of the imperial farms of Jericho to her friend 
at Rome, vividly describes the state of the country 
at that time. It appears that Zaccheeus was in some way 
connected with these farms. At this time, also, pilgrims 
on their way to Jerusalem gathered in considerable 
numbers at Jericho, and we find the city frequently 
mentioned in the New Testament. Eusebius asserts 
that Jericho was captured at the same time as the 
Romans were laying siege to Jerusalem, and that a new 
town, which became an episcopal city, then grew up, 
though not on the foundations of either of the other two 
cities. Perhaps the Byzantine remains east of Tell es- 
Sultan mark the site of this third city. In the reign of 
Justinian a hospice for pilgrims was constructed. Ar 
least as early as the tenth century A.D. Jericho bore 
the Arabic name of Eriha, and was then, according to 
Mukaddasi, a celebrated indigo-producing centre. When 
the Crusaders came its people were not more vigorous than 
they had been at the time of Joshua, and it was taken 
without any difficulty. A settlement called New Jericho 
was then built on the site of the present village. A church 
and castle were erected; the ruined building on the 
south-east of the village is probably a relic of the latter. 
Its identification with the ‘‘ House of Zacchzeus”’ is merely 
a fifteenth century tradition. When the Crusaders fell 
and the Mongols swept over the country, Jericho swiftly 
declined to what it is to-day. 
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There are very few relics of much account to be seen 
in Jericho. The rich groves of its meridian are represented 
by a sparse vegetation. A thorny underwood covers the 
ground. Trees, such as the Spina Christi, with its not 
unpleasant fruit, and the Zizyphus Lotus, are found in 
considerable quantities. It is said that the crown of 
thorns with which Christ was mocked was composed of 
thorns from the Spina Christi. The formidable spikes’ 
are now used by the peasants for fencing their properties. 
The Zakkum tree (Balanites Aegyptiaca)—sometimes 
called the Balm of Gilead—is also found here. It has 
small leaves, and a small fruit, from which the Arabs 
prepare an oil called ‘‘ pseudo-balsam,” or ‘“‘ Zaccheeus Oil,” 
which they sell to pilgrims. The “ Rose of Jericho” is 
not found anywhere in the vicinity. 

Within the gardens of the Russian Church certain ruins, 
with piers and a mosaic pavement, are pointed out. The 
tower-like building in the south-east corner of the village, 
which a fifteenth century tradition associated with the 
House of Zacchzus, who was converted in Jericho, is 
probably a relic of Crusading times. 

Well worthy of a visit is Jebel Quarantal (mons Quaran- 
tana—the Mount of Temptation), with an interesting 
monastery amazingly situated half-way up its vertical 
face. 

Elisha’s Fountain. — Elisha’s Fountain, or ’Ain es- 
Sultan (the Sultan’s Spring), lies at the foot of the 
mountain about a mile to the north-west of modern 
Jericho. It is reached by a good road. The first part 
of the way lies between fertile orange groves. Trees, 
among which are a few dwarf date-palms, overhang the 
road, and tangled hedges on the right of the track make it 
reminiscent of an English country lane. 

The fountain supplies an adjoining pool, from which 
water is conveyed to a mill in the vicinity, and by a 
conduit, to the village gardens. It was chosen by Josephus 
to be the pool miraculously healed by Elisha, when the 
men of the city came unto him and said, “‘ Behold,.I pray 
thee, the situation of this city is pleasant, as my lord 
seeth ; but the water is naught, and the ground barren,” 
and Elisha “‘ went forth unto the spring of the waters, and 
cast the salt in there, and said, Thus saith the Lord, I 
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have healed these waters ; there shall not be from thence 
any more death or barren land” (2 Kings il. 19-22). 

The Jericho of Old Testament times lay on_the hills 
near the spring, and excavations by Professor Sellin and 
the German Oriental Society (1907-1909) brought to light 
the fact that there existed an outer and an inne* course 
of walls. Part of the actual masonry, curiously con- 
structed, and resting on huge squared stones, hhs been 
discovered. 

A track to the west brings us to a number of ruins known 
as Tawahin-es-Sukkar (sugar mills). The remains are 
extensive, and recall the flourishing state of sugar-cane 
cultivation in the time of William of Tyre (1174) who 
mentions it; it is also mentioned in 1220 by James de 
Vitry, Bishop of Akka. It has been said that the hermits 
who dwelt in Quarantana accounted the sugar-cane to 
be the honey of John the Baptist, an idea commonly 
subscribed to by the medieval Latins. 

The view from the summit of the mound which rises 
above the spring is a memorable one. All the principal 
features of the surrounding country are embraced within 
it. In full view are the mountains of Moab and of Gilead, 
and the Dead Sea, with the long Jordan valley dipping 
to it. On the west is Quarantana, the Mount of Tempta- 
tion (see p. 166) ; in the foreground is a green oasis which 
extends by the village of Jericho to Gilgal and thence 
to the Jordan. Moab and Edom are seen to the east, 
with the wide plain of Abel Shittim at their base, Nebo 
and Pisgah towering above them. Northwards stretches 
Jordan, falling between high cliffs and looked upon by 
Gilead and Bashan. 


From Jericho to the Dead Sea. — (Before leaving 
Jericho for the Dead Sea it is usually convenient to take 
junch at the hotel in the former place.) The greater 
part of the way lies over a level track across the plain. 
Re-crossing the Wady Kelt we proceed south-east, 
and presently come to Deir Mdr Yohanna hajleh, or 
the Orthodox Monastery of St Gerasimos, a structure 
built on ruins long known as Kasr el-Hajleh. It marks 
the site of Beth-hogla (‘‘ Partridge House’), a town of 
3enjamin, on the border of Judah (Joshua xv. 6; Vill. 
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1g, 21). In the twelfth century the Latin monastery of 
Calamon stood here, and many valuable frescoes on the 
ruined walls were visible, until the monks of Mar Suba 
destroyed them, in the course of reconstructing the 
monastery, in the nineteenth century. ’Ain Hajleh, a 
warm spring, lies in close proximity. In a little over 
half an hour we come to the Dead Sea. At this point the 
sea has a shelving pebbly beach, exhibiting a number of 
ridges and furrows which mark the highest levels of past 
seasons. Westward a little and just north of the beach, 
a number of pools are strung along the shore; salt is 
there collected by evaporation and crystallisation. Under 
the Turk, salt was a Government monopoly, and means 
were taken to prevent the smuggling of that product from 
this string of pools. 


The Dead Sea.—The Dead Sea is one of the most 
astonishing recorded phenomena on the earth’s crust ; but 
though astonishing, good reasons for its curious features 
have been advanced. It has been the subject of consider- 
able inquiry on the part of explorers and scientists, who 
have determined its geographical position, its soundings, 
width, depth, temperature, and the velocity of its tribu- 
taries. Its greatest length is 46 English miles, its greatest 
width, 93. Due to an extension for some miles south- 
ward, after an unusually rainy season, its measurements 
differ from year to year. Its area is about 400 square miles ; 
its mean depth 1080 feet. In his narrative, Lieutenant 
Lynch records the following interesting observations :— 

“ The bottom of this sea consists of two submerged 
plains, an elevated and a depressed one; the former 
averaging thirteen, the latter about thirteen hundred fect 
below the surface. Through the northern, and largest 
and deepest one, in a line corresponding with the bed 
of the Jordan, is a ravine which again seems to correspond 
with the Wady-el-Jeib, or ravine within a ravine, at the 
south end of the sea. 

“Between the Jabok and this sea we unexpectedly 
found a sudden breakdown in the bed of the Jordan. 
If there be a similar break in the watercourses to the south 
of the sea, accompanied with like volcanic characters, 
there can scarce be a doubt that the whole Ghor has sunk 
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from some extraordinary convulsion ; preceded, most 
probably, by an eruption of fire, and a general conflagra- 
tion of the bitumen which abounded in the plain.” 

This upheaval occurred at an early geologic period, and 
the Dead Sea is all that is left of an enormous lake, which 
at first occupied the whole Jordan valley up to Hermon. 
Lying, as it does, some 1300 feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean, the Dead Sea is the most depressed 
sheet of water in the world. One of its singular features 
is the tongue of land which juts into it from the land of 
Moab, and is 6. miles across its narrow neck. Its 
chief tribute of water is paid, of course, by the Jordan— 
which itself is unique; it receives also, from the east, 
the Zerka Ma’in, the Mojib (the Avnon of Scripture), 
and other smaller streams ; from the south, the Karahy ; 
from the west, ’Ain Idy and other springs. 

The intense saltness of the Dead Sea is not due to any 
extraordinary saline features in the rivers that come down 
to it, nor to any such nature in its original basin. The 
inappreciable quantity of salt brought down by its tribu- 
taries—a quantity little, if any, greater than is carried 
by streams elsewhere in the world—alone is responsible 
for its saltness. For countless millenniums that in- 
appreciable quantity has been deposited in this, the 
lowest depression of the Ghor. The depth of the depression 
and the dryness of the atmosphere appear to have 
prevented the Dead Sea from overflowing. The enormous 
annual evaporation has held its size in check. Great 
volumes of water have disappeared in vapour, but the 
salt has always remained, and has increased until now it 
amounts in weight to 25 per cent. of the brine of the 
sea. Bathing in these saline waters is a strange exercise, 
but should not be undertaken by anyone suffering from 
an abrasion of the skin. The specific gravity of the 
water varies from I.02I to 1.256, and is lightest at the 
mouth of the Jordan. The spot for bathing should 
therefore be selected discreetly distant from the river. 
The water is so buoyant that to lie on its surface is almost 
as easy as to lie upon a couch. As some people find the 
effect of the concentrated salt water somewhat irritating 
to the skin, it is desirable to proceed afterwards to the 
Jordan and there bathe in the fresh water. It is about 
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an hour’s journey from the Dead Sea to the Pilgrims’ 
Bathing Place on the Jordan. (See below.) 

History of the Dead Sea.—The Dead Sea is in Scripture 
called the “sea of the plain” (Deut. iv. 49), the “ salt 
sea” (Deut. iii. 17; Joshua xii. 3). In the Talmud it is 
spoken of as the Sea of Sodom, and in Josephus, as Lake 
Asphaltites. It has been accused of deadly character by 
many of the wild legends that have arisen about it ; hence 
its present name. The Arabs call it Bahr-Lat (the Sea 
of Lot). Upon its borders Lot chose for himself and his 
family a home (Gen. xiii. 12). The battle of the four 
kings against five here took place, ‘* in the vale of Siddim, 
which is the salt sea... and the vale of Siddim 
was full of slimepits; and the kings of Sodom and 
Gomorrah fled, and fell there”’ (Gen. xiv. 3, 10) ; and Lot 
was taken prisoner. By its shores were situated those 
cities of the plain which were so full of wickedness that 
“the Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah 
brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven ; and he 
overthrew those cities, and all the plain, and all the in- 
“habitants of the cities, and that which grew upon the 
ground” (Gen. xix. 24, 25). Salt hills in the vicinity are 
of an extraordinary character, and recall the fact that 
certain early travellers claimed to have seen the remains 
of Lot’s wife, who, turning back to look upon the doomed 
city, was turned into a pillar of salt. In Numbers xxXxXiv. 
2, 12 the sea is made one of the borders of the land; it 
was also the eastern boundary of Judah (Joshua xv. I-5). 
The vivid picture in Ezek. xlvii. 6-12 seems to have been 
set in this region... . 

The great cities of the plain have gone. Where they 
rose an acute desolation is now supreme. Colonel Conder 
quotes Gordon as having said that for a man to under- 
stand the world he should for a time leave the life of busy 
cities and think out his thoughts alone in the wilderness. 
Here, then, \is the place for such thought ; the atmosphere 
of the wilderness broods upon the Dead Sea and its shores. 
Standing by the mouth of the Jordan and gazing south- 
wards, one looks upon the still, salt waters of the Dead 
Sea: on either side they touch the shadows of brown 
cliffs that from a distance seem unreal. On the left there 
are brackish swamps held in by tall reeds. In an easterly 
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direction the low Mount of Pisgah rises, a gentle brown 
hill from which Moses gazed upon the Promised Land. 
In that direction, too, one sees the bare, lifeless crest of 
the plateau of Moab. 

A fisherman’s rude hut by the reeds of a lagoon ; green 
fields at the base of Pisgah (possibly on the site of Sodom) ; 
far away, to the west, the tower which rises above the 
Mount of Olives; and for the rest, a desolation were it 
not that plant and bird life pleasantly varied it ; for there 
are ducks, gulls, kingfishers, cranes, and bitterns, living 
their active life. Nevertheless, away from the Jordan, 
some distance along the beach, there is evidence of the 
sea’s deadening influence—an absence of all things that 
live upon water, or near it; dead palms, and dead shrubs, 
and the odour of decaying vegetation. 

But the effect of this region is not depression; there is 
much beauty upon it, which is heightened by associations 
that for centuries have made it familiar to the Christian 
world. 

The River Jordan.—The journey from Jericho to the 
Pilgrims’ Bathing Place on the Jordan takes about one 
hour and a half. There are two routes, the shorter one 
being a fair carriage-road in dry weather. Crossing the 
Wady el-Kelt beyond the tower of Jericho, it leads in 
an E.S.E. direction across the uncultivated plain and 
passes on the left the Monastery of St John (known also 
as the “Castle of the Jews,” page 172). The steep side of 
the old river bed is then descended, and presently we reach 
the Bathing-Place of the Pilgrims (page 173), on the edge 
of which there are tamarisks, poplars and willows. 

The second route, though longer, is suitable for vehicles 
in all weathers. Passing along the northern side of the 
Wady el-Kelt we come to a group of four tamarisks, near 
which there is an ancient pool, and the ruins of Khirbet 
el-Etheleh. Slightly distant there is a small hill known 
as Tell Jeljtl, in which,, possibly, survives the name Gilgal. 
If that is so—and many competent authorities assert 
that it is—-then it was here the Israelites first pitched 
their camp west of the Jordan, and set up _ twelve 
stones which they had taken from the bed of the stream 
(Josh. iv. 19, 20). Their first Passover in the Promised 
Land was celebrated here, and the rite of circumcision 
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was performed on those who had been born in the wilder- 
ness. ‘And the Lord said unto Joshua, This day have I 
rolled away the reproach of Egypt from off you. Where- 
fore the name of the place is called Gilgal (i.e. rolling) unto 
this day’ (Josh. v. 9). Here, too, “ the manna ceased 
on the morrow after they had eaten of the old corn of 
the land; neither had the children of Israel manna any 
more, but they did eat of the fruit of the land of Canaan 
that year” (Josh. v. 12). During all the early part of 
the conquest the camp remained here (Josh. ix., x.) ; and 
here Joshua saw the vision of “a man over against him 
with his sword drawn in his hand: and Joshua went unto 
him, and said unto him, Art thou for us, or for our adver- 
saries? And he said, Nay; but as captain of the host 
of the Lord am I now come.” And Joshua was bidden, 
‘Loose thy shoe from off thy foot ; for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy” (Josh. v. 13-15). In later times 
the assemblies of Samuel and of Saul were held in this 
place, and the latter was made king here. When David 
came back from exile, after the death of Absalom, the 
whole tribe of Judah assembled in this vicinity to welcome 
him, and conduct him back across the Jordan (2 Sam. xix. 
15). In the eighth century a.p. a church stood here to 
commemorate the site of Gilgal. 

Presently we reach the Orthodox “‘ Monastery of St John” 
(Deir Mér Yuhanné), called also Kasr el Yehud, “Castle of 
the Jews,” which stands on the site of a monastery of St 
John said to have been erected by the Empress Helena over 
the grotto where John the Baptist lived. In the twelfth 
century it was restored, and a number of vaults, frescoes 
and mosaics may still be inspected. In fifteen minutes or 
so we reach the Bathing-Place of the Pilgrims. 

The route from the Dead Sea to the Pilgrims’ Bathing- 
Place can only be used with success by carriages in dry 
weather. It lies through shrubs that cover the banks of 
the Dead Sea, and offers, on the way, a beautiful view 
of the distant mountains. On the right one sees the 
promontory, Ras Feshkah; south of this is Ras Marsid, 
beyond which lies Engedi. The influx of the Wddy en- 
Suweimeh (possibly the Biblical Beth-jesimoth) is seen at 
the north-east corner of the Dead Sea; to the left is the 
ravine of Zerké Ma’in breaking through the cliffs of Moab. 
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The Jordan is the principal river of Palestine, and 
finds its historical source in the cave at Banias (Caesarea 
Philippi). There are two other affluents, the Lesser 
Jordan, rising from a copious spring at Tell el-Kady, and 
the Nahr Hasbanf, which rises near Hasbeiyd4, on Hermon. 
The stream from Banias joins the Lesser Jordan after a 
course of five miles, when it continues the descent by 
cascades through heavy vegetation, uniting with the 
Hasbani a little lower down. Crossing the swampy plain 
of Htleh, which lies between the Jaulan Hills and the 
mountains of Galilee, it forms the Waters of Merom (Lake 
Hileh) whence, increased in volume and force by the 
depression of the valley, it flows into the Lake of Galilee. 
Emerging from this basin it falls 600 feet through a 
course of sixty miles. Finally, enriched by the waters of 
Jabok (which recall the mysterious conflict of Jacob), 
it falls into the Dead Sea, whence it never again emerges. 
The course of the river is exceedingly tortuous. An 
actual length of some sixty miles is increased by its cork- 
screw windings to something like 200 miles. For a 
great part it is hidden by dense overgrowth of cane, 
willow and tamarisk. This vegetation clings to the 
water’s edge in the sunken channel called Zor, which has 
steep banks of white marl from fifty to one hundred feet 
high. Its last few miles, where it flows through a muddy 
flat, are free from this jungle. The river varies in width 
from eighty to one hundred and sixty feet, and in depth 
from five to twelve feet. 

Mahddet Hajleh, the Pilgrims’ Bathing-Place, 
is looked upon as the scene of the Baptism of Christ. 
Certain it is that John the Baptist chose this region in 
which to exercise his ministry, but we cannot indisputably 
assign the spot, Bethabara. Mahddet Hajleh is also said 
to mark the spot where Elijah smote the waters with his 
mantle, and Elisha, res7rning alone, smote them a second 
time: here, too, is placed the legend of St Christopher, 
who carried the infant Jesus across the river. 

At Easter this place is resorted to by Orthodox pilgrims, 
who come in a body from Jerusalem to Jericho and 
assemble in their multitudes in the neighbourhood of 
Eriha. Early in the morning, at a given signal, the 
pilgrims set off to the river, and, inspired by the symbolism 
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of their aims, plunge into the bath. Considerable religious 
significance is attached to this ceremony (at least as old as 
the sixth century) by the Orthodox faith, which sees in 
it the source of many blessings. 

In the time of Antoninus a vast crowd used to assemble 
here during the Feast of Epiphany, when Jordan was 
said to roll back and stand motionless until the baptisms 
were ended. Antoninus relates that “ .. . all the men 
of Alexandria who have ships, with their crews, holding 
baskets full of spices and balsams, at the hour when the 
priest blesses the water, before they begin to baptize, 
throw those baskets into the river and take thence holy 
water with which they sprinkle their ships before they 
leave port for a voyage.” 

Farther south there is a bathing-place to which the 
Latins resort, but it is claimed that this, because of its 
distance from Cana of Galilee, could scarcely be Bethabara. 
The ford of ’Abarah, south of the sea of Galilee, is pro- 
posed as the true site by Colonel Conder, who considers 
the traditional crossing at Jericho to be too far from 
Cana. 

The banks of the river are here rich in foliage. In 
the spring time the whole valley is gay with a multitude. 
of flowers, which gives to the landscape a refreshing varia- 
tion of colours. ‘‘ The pale pink of the phlox, of the wild 
geranium and cistus, the yellow of the St John’s wort 
and of the marigold, the deep red of the pheasant’s-eye 
and anemone, the lavender of the wild stock, mingled 
with white and purple clover, white garlic and purple 
salvia, snapdragons, star-daisies, and the earlier narcissus.”’ 
The vetan, or white broom—the juniper of Scripture—is 
then in blossom. 

Return to Jerusalem via Jericho and Bethany. 


(2) Jerusalem to Bethlehem.—. Bethlehem lies 54 miles 
distant from Jerusalem. The soad is good for any class 
of vehicle, and the journey there and back can be easily 
accomplished within half a day. } 

Leaving Jerusalem by the Jaffa Gate we descend into 
the Valley of Hinnom, which we cross at the upper end 
of Birket es Sultan (the Sultan’s Pool) ; on the right is the 
Jewish colony founded by Sir Joseph Montefiore. The 
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hill is then ascended to the “ Valley of the Giants’’ ; on 
the left is the British Ophthalmic Hospital, founded by the 
English Knights of St John of Jerusalem; also the 
traditional country house of Caiaphas the High Priest, and 
the tree on which Judas is said to have hanged himself. 
On the right is the Railway Station, close to the former 
“German Colony of the Temple,’ called ‘ Rephaim,”’ 
from its proximity to the plain of that name. The Vale 
of Rephaim is mentioned as a point on the boundary 
line between Judah and Benjamin, where the Philistines 
were defeated by David: ‘ He stood in the midst of 
the ground, and defended it, and slew the Philistines : 
and the Lord wrought a great victory. ... The troop 
of the Philistines were in the Valley of Rephaim”’ (2 Sam. 
ost te) 3) 

About a mile farther on, and to the left of the road, 
there is a cistern which is called the Well of the Magi. 
Tradition relates that the wise men, after leaving the 
presence of Herod, knew not where to go, and being 
weary with their journey, stooped to draw water ; at that 
moment they saw, reflected in the well, a star. Their 
weariness left them, and they followed the star till they 
came to the place where the infant Jesus lay. Tradition 
says that this well never dries up; also that the Virgin 
Mary rested there when on her way to Bethlehem. On 
the summit of the hill, to the left, we observe the 
Orthodox Monastery of Mar Elyas. In a smooth piece 
of rock opposite the gate of the monastery there are a 
number of depressions alleged to have been made by 
the Prophet Elijah as he rested here after fleeing from 
Jezebel: the name of the monastery is thus associated 
with Elijah. Such association is not, however, based on 
any authentic knowledge, and the name Mar Elyas is 
derived from the founder of the monastery, a certain 
Bishop Elias. Opposite the monastery a stone bench has 
recently been erected by Mrs Holman Hunt in memory of 
her husband, the distinguished artist, whose favourite 
view-point it was. 

At this point Jerusalem is visible behind and Bethlehem 
in front. To the west are the ruins of a Chapel of Habakkuk ; 
it originally commemorated the Apocryphal legend, 
which relates that when Daniel had been for six days 
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in the den of the lions, the angel of the Lord ordered 
the Prophet Habakkuk, who was carrying pottage to 
his reapers, to take the food to Daniel, in Babylon: 
Habakkuk demurred, whereupon ‘‘ the angel of the Lord 
took him by the crown, and bare him by the hair of his 
head, and through the vehemency of his spirit set him in 
Babylon over the den... . So Daniel arose and did 
eat: and the angel of the Lord set Habakkuk in his 
own place again immediately” (Bel and Dragon, verses 
31-40). 

Descending the hill, a chapel and hospital (called 
Tanti), supported by the Latin Order of St John, is 
seen on the hill-top to the right, and presently we come 
to the Tomb of Rachel, a small modern building sur- 
mounted by a dome. This tomb has been an object of 
veneration to the Jews for over 3000 years. The Crusaders 
erected upon it a little building some twenty-four feet 
square, which was formed by four columns bound each 
to each by pointed arches twelve feet wide and twenty 
feet high: the whole was crowned by a cupola. Since 
then the monument has been repeatedly restored. In | 
1841 Sir Joseph Montefiore secured the key of the tomb 
for the use of the Jews, and added a square vestibule 
with a mihrab, or praying-place, for Moslems. The tomb 
is alike revered by Moslem, Christian and Jew, and is 
much visited by pilgrims. 

Rachel had journeyed from Bethel to this place on 
the way to Bethelehem. ‘‘ And there was but a little 
way to come to Ephrath”’ (Bethlehem). Here she was 
delivered of her son. ‘ And it came to pass, as her soul 
was in departing, for she died, that she called his name 
Ben-oni [7.e. “son of my sorrow”’]: but his father 
called him Benjamin [7.e. ‘son of the right hand’]. And 
Rachel died, and was buried in the way to Ephrath, which 
is Beth-lehem. And Jacob set a pillar upon her grave : 
that is the pillar of Rachel’s grave unto this day” 
(Gen. xxxv. 16-20). Tradition has chosen this site through- 
out all the Christian period; for many centuries the 
tomb was marked by a pyramid of twelve stones, each 
stone representing one of the tribes of Israel. 

About a mile to the south-west of Rachel’s tomb is a 
village named Beit Jala. This is called Galem in the 
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Greek version of Joshua xv. 60. It contains about 3100 
inhabitants, the majority of whom are of the Orthodox 
faith. Orthodox, Latin and German Protestant 
missionary schools have been established in the village. 

It is also believed by some authorities to be Giloh, the 
native place of Ahithophel, who, from being a bosom 
friend of David, traitorously turned to the support of 
Absalom. Ahithophel, learning of the failure of Absalom’s 
revolt, returned to Giloh, and there hanged himself, 

Beyond the tomb of Rachel the road branches into 
three, the central of which leads to Hebron (page 180), 
the right to Beit Jala, and the left to Bethlehem. Within 
the fork created by the diverging roads are some remains 
of the great Roman stone siphon in the “‘ upper level ”’ 
aqueduct from Solomon’s Pools to Jerusalem. Latin 
centurial inscriptions have been noticed on some of the 
dislocated stone pipes. Where the road bends to the 
right, there is a narrow path, which goes straight on, and 
leads to the so-called Well of David. This is the tradi- 
tional spot referred to in 2 Sam. xxiii. 13-17, and 1 Chron. 
xi. 15-19. When David and his 400 men were in the 
Cave of Adullam (page 211), and Bethlehem was garrisoned 
by the Philistines, the king expressed the desire to “ drink 
of the water of the Well of Bethlehem, which is by the 
gate.’ The wish was overheard by three of David’s. 
bodyguard, who thereupon set out to achieve the desire 
of their master. Breaking through the Philistine hosts, 
they secured the precious water and returned with it to 
the cave. But David refused to drink that for which the 
lives of his followers had been hazarded, and “ poured it 
out unto the Lord.’’ A necropolis has been discovered 
near this well, and in the vicinity there is a fine mosaic 
pavement, which belonged probably to the monastery 
founded by St Paula. 

Bethlehem is now entered: its buildings form a long, 
white vein on a ridge which is terraced with olive groves, 
and the fertile valley below is closely cultivated. It 
consists of some 2000 houses, solidly built, and not 
unpleasing to the eye. Its population, chiefly Christian, 
numbers 6658, and is engaged in agriculture and the 
manufacture of carved mother-of-pearl shells, and trinkets 
made from the bituminous shale of the desert. The 
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people of Bethlehem are as much celebrated for their 
ruddy beauty as for their turbulence : they are ‘‘ men of 
war from their youth,” and are said to have taken 
prominent part in the religious disturbances which have 
so frequently disrupted Jerusalem, The women present, 
by their peculiar head-dress, a pleasing link with crusading 
times. 

History.—Bethlehem (House of Bread, but now House of 
Meat—see below), or Beit-Lahm, first occurs in Biblical 
history in connection with the death of Rachel. Its 
history prior to that date is obscure, though certain 
scholars consider it originally to have been thé sacred 
place of Lakhum, a Chaldean god of fertility ; but there 
is no suggestion of that origin anywhere in ‘the Old 
Testament. Sir George Adam Smith, discussing this claim, 
sees no evidence to support it, and concludes that it was 
no shrine, but merely a market place in the midst of a 
fertile district, and adjacent to a copious water-supply. 
The name ‘“‘ House of Bread” is a natural one for so 
fertile a site. The Syriac Beit-Lahm has been maintained 
in the Arabic name, but from ‘“‘ House of Bread” is 
modified into ‘‘ House of Meat.’ The original name, 
Ephrata, meant “ fruitful.’ After the death of Rachel, 
scriptural allusion to the site became frequent, and it is 
mentioned sometimes as Ephrath, or Bethlehem-Ephratah. 
The idyll of Ruth is laid in Bethlehem and its surrounding 
fields, and special fame came to the town as the home of 
the family of David; David himself, grandson of Ruth, 
spent his youth tending sheep in the adjacent hill-country, 
and hither came Samuel to anoint the young shepherd 
King of Israel (r Sam. xvi. 13). David was called from 
Bethlehem by Saul, to ‘‘ minister to a mind diseased ” 
(x Sam. xvi. 19), and, returning to his native place, 
went forth to see his brothers, meeting on the way 
the Philistine giant, whom he killed with a pebble from 
his sling. 

We find Bethlehem mentioned as one of the strong- 
holds built by Rehoboam after the division of the kingdoms 
(2 Chron. xi. 6). It became the gathering-place of the 
rebellious remnant of Judah, who disregarded the advice of 
the prophet, and went down into Egypt (Jer. xli. 17). 
After the Captivity, a little band of about six score 
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Bethlehemites returned to their ancient dwelling-place 
(Ezra ii. 21; Neh. vii. 26). Its great significance was 
yet to come. An early prophet had said: ‘“ But thou, 
Beth-lehem Ephratah, though thou be little among the 
thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth 
unto me that is to be ruler in Israel ; whose goings forth 
have been from of old, from everlasting ”’ (Micah v. 2), 
A decree of Cesar Augustus, which commanded the 
taking of a census in all the provinces of the Roman 
Empire, brought Mary and Joseph to Bethlehem; and 
the prophecy of Micah, spoken 750 years before, was 
fulfilled. 

The site of the Nativity was profaned by the Emperor 
Hadrian, who introduced to it the worship of false gods, 
so that Jerome was able to say: “ Bethlehem is now over- 
shadowed by the grove of Tammuz, who is Adonis; and 
in the cave where Christ wailed as a babe the paramour of 
Venus now is mourned.” However, under Constantine 
and Helena, Bethlehem became a celebrated sanctuary, 
and the great basilica erected by the first Christian 
emperor may still be seen. At this period, St Jerome 
took up his dwelling-place in Bethlehem, and remained 
there until his death, thirty-six years later. During the 
Samaritan revolt in the sixth century, the town was 
sacked by the rebels ; Justinian then enclosed it with new 
walls in order to protect it from sudden attacks. In 1099, 
when Godfrey de Bouillon was encamped at Emmaus, a 
picked body of knights took possession of Bethlehem and 
raised their standard over Constantine’s basilica. Two 
years later Baldwin I. was crowned king within this 
sanctuary. In 1110, it was raised to the dignity of an 
Episcopal See, with Ascelin, or Anselin (1110-1128), as its 
first bishop. In 1244 the Khwarizmians, who had 
conquered both Christians and Moslems, devastated the 
town; in 1489 it was again destroyed, and thereafter, 
for a considerable period, it became an unimportant 
settlement, presenting a melancholy picture of ruin and 
neglect. In 1834 the Moslem quarter of the town was 
destroyed by Ibrahim Pasha, as punishment for revolt. 

Church of the Nativity.—The great fortress-like pile 
of buildings at the eastern extremity of the town of 
Bethlehem comprises the Church of the Nativity and the 
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three contiguous convents belonging respectively to the 


Latin, Orthodox and Armenian Churches: the church | 


itself is the joint property of these three faiths. 

The Church of the Nativity is one of the oldest in the 
world: the traditional site of the manger, in a cave 
beneath the choir, is mentioned as early as the second 
century by Justin Martyr, and Origen has recorded that 
“there is shown in Bethlehem the cave where He was 
born, and the manger in the cave.” The same site has 
been shown, therefore, for eighteen centuries. An earlier 
church than that erected by Constantine is said to have 
been destroyed by Hadrian, who built a temple of Adonis 
on its site; but there is no means of authenticating this 
story. Constantine’s basilica was erected in 330 A.D. ; 
and it is certain that it was erected on this site. It is 
sometimes asserted that the present church is the original 
structure; other authorities insist that it underwent 
considerable restoration in the days of Justinian (527- 
565). It appears to have escaped the anti-Christian 
fanaticism of the Khalif Hakim and his followers, and the 
Crusaders found the church uninjured. Soon after the 
establishment of a bishopric in Jerusalem, the church 
underwent considerable restoration, and between the 
years 1143 and 1180, during the reign of the Byzantine 
Emperor Manuel Comnenos, and due to his generosity, 
its walls were lavishly adorned with gilded mosaics. The 
roof was repaired in 1482, the lead for that purpose 
having been given by King Edward IV. of England. This 
lead was stripped from the roof by the Moslems in the 
seventeenth century and used to make bullets; as a 
result, the. timber work and mosaics were damaged. The 
restoration which thus became necessary was entrusted to 
the Greeks, who completed their task in 1672. 

The Basilica of Constantine is practically concealed from 
view by the high walls of three convents, the Latin, 
Orthodox and Armenian. Traces of the atrium by which 
it was formerly approached have been discovered. Three 
doors led from the atrium into the vestibule of the church, 
but two of these have been walled up and the third reduced 
to very small dimensions in order to prevent sudden 
assault by the Moslems, and as a protection against the 
entry of camels, donkeys, etc. This diminutive aperture 
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leads to the narthex, which is divided into three some- 
what gloomy compartments. 

The panels of the single door which gives access from 
the vestibule to the interior, were constructed at the 
bidding of the Armenian king, Haytoun, in 1227, The 
interior of the church is impressive chiefly by its simplicity. 
It contains four rows of monolithic columns, of Corinthian 
order, and of the red stone of the country. On some of 
the shafts are crests sketched there by Crusaders. A 
wooden architrave surmounts each colonnade, and supports 
the joists of the roof, which is of English oak, as well 
as two railed walls in the central nave. Eleven semi- 
circular windows pierce the upper part of each wall, and 
have each a corresponding bay. The faded mosaics on 
the wall are those already mentioned as the gift of the 
Emperor Manuel Comnenos, who reigned at Constantinople 
in the twelfth century. They were executed by the artist 
Ephrem. 

A series of half-figures representing the ancestors of 
Christ make up the lowest row of these mosaics on the 
south side; many, however, are indistinguishable. Above 
this row there are arcades, with altars concealed by 
curtains and containing the books of the Gospel. Still 
higher there is a Greek inscription and two Greek crosses. 
The inscription is an extract from the resolutions of the 
Council of Constantinople (381) concerning the Godhead 
and the Holy Ghost. Above the architrave of the pillars, 
in the spaces between fantastic carvings of foliage, are 
representations of the churches of Antioch and Sardis. 
There is a beautiful font, probably of the sixth or seventh 
century, to be seen in the south-west of the church. 

The unfortunate wall erected by the Greeks in 1842 
at the extremity of the aisles was removed in I919 by 
order of the Governor of Jerusalem, Mr Ronald Storrs, 
thus allowing an unrestricted view of the nave, double 
aisles, wide transept and semi-circular apse. 

The Chapel or Grotto of the Nativity lies beneath the choir, 
in a depression hollowed out of the rock. It is twenty 
feet below the choir floor, and is approached by two 
staircases, the steps of which are very slippery. Descend- 
ing by either of these two staircases, the visitor enters a 
vault thirty-three feet by eleven feet, of which the walls 
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are constructed of masonry lined with Italian marble. 
It is decorated with numerous lamps, figures of saints, 
embroidery, and a variety of sacred ornaments. On the 
east side of the grotto, beneath an altar, a silver star 
has been let into a recess in the pavement, and is said by 
tradition to indicate the spot where Christ was born. 
Around it is the inscription : 


Hic DE VirGINE Maria Jesus Curistus Natus Est. 


Above this spot there are fifteen silver lamps, which are 
kept perpetually burning; six of these belong to the 
Orthodox, four to the Latins, and five to the Armenians. 
Nearby there is a plain altar, on which any one of the 
three rites may officiate during special festivals, on which 
occasions the altar is decorated according to the require- 
ments of the officiating sect. 

Opposite the recess of the Nativity three steps descend 
to the Chapel of the Manger where, according to a Latin 
tradition, the sacred manger was discovered. The manger 
is represented by an excavation in the rock, which has 
been covered with marble. The original wooden crib 
evidently found its way in the Middle Ages to the Church 
of St Maria Maggiore, at Rome, where it has been shown 
since the twelfth century. 

In the east of this chapel is the Altar of the Adoration 
of the Magi, the property of the Latins ; it is said to mark 
the spot where the Wise Men prostrated themselves and 
poured their gifts at the feet of the Infant Saviour. At 
the end of a subterranean passage to the west there is a 
little well, which has gathered about it a number of pious 
legends, including one which states that water for the 
Holy Family burst miraculously from its mouth. A 
fifteenth-century tradition asserts that the star which 
guided the Magi fell into this spring, and is visible to none 
but virgins. 

A door at the end of the Grotto of the Nativity gives 
access to a rock-hewn passage which leads to a collection 
of subterranean chambers. These chambers were probably 
tombs; before the erection of Constantine’s basilica, it 
is probable that they connected with the Grotto of the 
Nativity. 

Ascending from the Grotto we enter, from the North 
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Apse of the Transept, the Latin Church of St Catherine, 
a handsomely embellished modern structure. It is said 
that Our Lord here appeared to St Catherine of Alexandria 
and predicted her martyrdom. The church is identified 
with a chapel of St Nicholas mentioned by fourteenth- 
century pilgrims, and was _ reconstructed by _ the 
Franciscans in 1881. From here we enter the Franciscan 
Monastery, which has very pleasant gardens attached 
Lo, Tt, 

There are numerous religious institutions in Bethlehem. 
Attached to the Franciscan Monastery there is a hospice, 
a boys’ school, a pharmacy, and, on the slope of the hill, 
a new church. There is also a Convent of the Sisters of 
St Joseph, with a girls’ school and orphanage. The 
French Convent of the Carmelite Sisters, built after the 
fashion of the Castle of Sant’ Angelo at Rome, lies in the 
south-west quarter of the town; tributary to this is a 
church and a seminary. On a hill in the northern part of 
Bethlehem is the large Boys’ Home and Industrial School 
of Father Beloni, attached to which there is a church. 
Near the Hebron Road, to the north-west, is the Hospital 
of the Sisters of Charity, and situated on the highest 
point to the north is the school of the “‘ Fréres des Ecoles 
Chrétiennes.” The Orthodox Monastery of the Nativity 
has attached to it the Churches of St Helen and St George, 
a school for boys and a school for girls. The English 
Church Missionary Society have a seminary for female 
teachers and a girls’ school. There is also a Lutheran 
Church with an orphanage and medical mission, and a 
Hospital supported by the Church of Sweden. 

At the south-west corner of the church some steps lead 
down to the Chapel of the Innocents, the altar of which is 
overhung by a picture of doubtful merit. A fifteenth- 
century tradition alleges that a number of children 
brought hither for safety were slain by the order of Herod. 
Five steps from this lead to a second chapel, the Chapel 
of St Joseph, which is described as the spot to which 
Joseph retired at the moment of the Nativity, and where 
the angel appeared to him commanding the flight to 
Egypt. 

Returning to the Chapel of the Innocents, we enter a 
narrow passage to the left, in which an altar stands over 
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what is traditionally the Tomb of Eusebius of Cremona, a 
disciple of St Jerome. The tradition, however, is not 
authentic, There is no mention of it before 1556. A 
little farther on is the Tomb of St Jerome, and north of 
this the rock-hewn Chapel of St Jerome. The chapel is 
a rocky cave with walls of masonry, and is lighted by a 
window which opens upon the Latin cloister. It is said 
to be in this retreat that the great Father of the Church - 
laboured during his celebrated translation of the Bible into 
Latin (the Vulgate), a task for which his knowledge of 
Hebrew made him thoroughly fitted. A painting in the 
chapel represents St Jerome with a Bible in his hand. 
Opposite the tomb of St Jerome are the tombs of Paula, 
and Eustochium, her daughter. 

To the south of the basilica stands the Orthodox 
Monastery, containing an ancient tower ; adjacent is the 
Armenian Monastery. A splendid view of Bethlehem and 
its environs may be enjoyed from the tower of the former 
edifice, as also from the roofs of the Armenian and Latin 
Monasteries. 

A short distance south of the basilica is the Milk Grotto, 
the traditional scene of the seclusion of the Virgin and 
the infant Jesus, prior to the flight into Egypt. It is a 
rocky cavern about sixteen feet long by ten feet wide and 
eight feet high. It is alleged that a drop of Our Lady’s 
milk fell upon the floor and turned the whole cavern 
white. A superstition still exists to the effect that the 
cavern has the property of increasing the milk of women, 
and even of animals. A biscuit, with which the dust of 
the rock is mixed, is offered to pilgrims. 

A short distance east of the Milk Grotto is the so-called 
House of Joseph, and beyond this is the village of Beit 
Sahir. There are several interesting grottoes in this 
village, and a cistern which is said to have miraculously 
risen in order that the Virgin, who had been refused water 
by the inhabitants of the village, might drink. 

A short distance hence brings us to the Shepherds’ Field, 
in the midst of which is the Grotto of the Shepherds, the 
key to which must be obtained from the Orthodox 
Monastery at Beit Sahtr. A fourth-century tradition 
makes this field the place where the shepherds lay watching 
their flocks when they received “ the good tidings of great 
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joy.” “And there were in the same country shepherds 
abiding in the field, keeping watch over their flock by night. 
And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the 
glory of the Lord shone round about them ; and they were 
sore afraid. And the angel said unto them, Fear not ; 
for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people. For unto you is born this day in 
the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 
And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall find the babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. And 
suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly host praising God, and saying, Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men”’ 
(Luke ii. 8-14). The field is now enclosed by a wall. 

The Grotto of the Shepherds, in the centre of the field, is 
a dark subterranean chapel in the possession of the 
Orthodox Church. In Arabic it is called Deir er-Ra’wat, 
or Convent of the Shepherds. It was probably used at 
one time as a cistern, but has since been converted into 
a chapel commemorating the appearance of the angels to 
the shepherds. It is reached by a descent of twenty-one 
steps, and contains a number of paintings and traces of 
medieval mosaics, which, however, it is not easy to inspect 
in the gloomy light of the chapel. The few ruins in the 
vicinity probably belong to the Church of the Gloria in 
Excelsis, erected here in the Middle Ages, although that 
church is sometimes identified with the ruins of Airbed 
Siva el-Ghanam, which lie about 650 yards to the north. 


(3) Jerusalem to the Pools of Solomon and Hebron. 
—For this excursion, the road already described, from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem (page 174), is followed to Beit 
Jala. There, leaving Bethlehem on the left, we turn to 
the right, and presently reach the Pools of Solomon. 
Here there are three enormous cisterns of masonry: their 
measurements are :—Lower Pool, 582 feet long, with a 
breadth, at the east end, of 207 feet, at the west end 
148 feet ; the depth at the east end is 50 feet. Middle 
Pool, 248 feet above the Lower Pool ; its length is 423 feet ; 
at the east end its breadth is 250 fect, at the west end 
160 feet ; its depth at the east end is 39 feet. Upper Pool, 
160 feet above the Middle Pool ; 380 feet long by 236 feet 
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wide at the east end, and 229 feet at the west end; its © 
depth at the west end is 25 feet. 

These great reservoirs probably date from the prosperous 
period of the early Hebrew monarchy. They were repaired 
by Pontius Pilate. Under the Turks, water from these ~ 
pools reached Jerusalem bya four-inch iron pipe laid in 
1902; the old aqueduct, the course of which can be traced 
the way to the Haram, or Temple Enclosure, is no longer 
in use. There has recently been completed a scheme 
which has brought into use for storage purposes two of 
these enormous pools ; the water, which is pumped thence 
to the storage reservoirs in Jerusalem, forms, together with 
the Arrub supply (see below), the water supply of the 
Holy City. 

The name “ Pools of Solomon ”’ has come from a passage 
in Eccles. ii. 6, ‘“‘ I made me pools of water, to water there- 
with the wood that bringeth forth trees.’ Near the 
Upper Pool there is a large but somewhat dilapidated 
khan with castellated walls, built by the Ottoman Sultan 
Suleiman, the Magnificent. A little to the west of this 
structure is the Sealed Fountain of Solomon (Song of Sol. 
iv. 12), which, it is said, regulated and secured the con- 
stant supply of water for the Holy City. Candles or tapers 
are necessary when visiting it, as the flight of twenty 
steps by which it is approached leads into a dark vaulted 
chamber. 

We now rejoin the carriage road, and continue below 
the pools to the village of Urtas, which name is a corruption 
of the Latin word Hortus, meaning garden. It has a 
population of approximately 200, and its ruins are possibly 
those of Etam, a town fortified and garrisoned by Reho- 
boam (2 Chron. xi. 6). The name survives in ’Ain ’Atan, 
near the Pools of Solomon. Josephus records that Etam 
was fifty stadia from Jerusalem, and if this is the actual 
site, then, according to him, the rich valley is the site of 
the Gardens of Solomon: ‘‘ I made me great works; I 
builded me houses ; I planted me vineyards ; I made me 
gardens and orchards, and I planted trees in them of all 
kind of fruits ; I made me pools of water, to water there- 
with the wood that bringeth forth trees’ (Eccles. ii. 4-6). 
The scenes in the Song of Songs are by some authorities 
laid in these gardens, which were filled “‘ with pleasant 
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fruits ; camphire, with spikenard, Spikenard and saffron, 
calamus and cinnamon, with all trees of frankincense ; 
myrrh and aloes, with all the chief spices: A fountain 
of gardens, a well of living waters, and streams from 
Lebanon ”’ (Song of Sol. iv. 13-15). 

A Latin nunnery and chapel, occupied by members of 
the South American Sisterhood of the Hortus conclusus, 
or “ Inclosed Garden”’ (“A garden inclosed is my sister, 
my spouse ; a spring shut up, a fountain sealed ’’—Song 
of Sol. iv. 12), has been erected on the southern side of the 
valley opposite the fellah village. A good carriage road, 
branching off from the Hebron Road and leading to 
Urtas, has been built for their special convenience. 

The road for some miles now becomes featureless ; 
valleys and the spurs of hills are crossed ; trace of terraces 
is occasionally visible, and camel trains are passed from 
time to time. The hills are chiefly clothed with stunted 
oaks and arbutus. Near the stone that marks the 
eighteenth kilometre, the road forms a detour round the 
shallow head of the Wéddy el Biar, or valley of wells, so 
called because of a series of deep masonry shafts connected 
with an underground aqueduct which runs along the 
valley bed. The aqueduct commences in a remarkable 
open tunnel, or artificial cave, the opening of which is 
seen on the left, a few yards from the road. 

After reaching the twenty-first kilometre stone, we 
pass, about 200 yards to the right of the road, a remark- 
able megalithic ruin called Khirbet Beit Sawir: this is 
probably one of the most ancient monuments in the 
country and is worth examination. On the _ hillside, 
about half a mile to the west of the carriage road, there is 
a, Russian hospice for pilgrims, on a spot where a mutilated 
mosaic inscription was found some years ago; it was 
interpreted as identifying the place with Bathzacharias, 
of Maccabean fame (see I Macc. vi. 32, 33). It is regarded 
by some as the home of St John the Baptist and Zacharias 
(page 201). 

From Khirbet Beit Sawir the road descends southwards 
to the half-way house at El Arrub, close to the remarkable 
water-works, which were connected by approximately 
forty miles of aqueduct with Jerusalem and the Pools of 
Solomon. After the capture of Jerusalem by the British 
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in 1917, the British Army, under Lord Allenby, installed 
pumps above the ancient reservoir, and thus gave to 
Jerusalem its first piped water supply. 

About one mile to the west of El Arrub, the road passes 
by ruins of Kuffin, called by the Romans Diocletianopolis. 
Under the name of Bezek, it was one of the strongholds 
of Samaria, and is early mentioned in Scripture in connec- 
tion with Judah and Adoni-Bezek (Judges i. 4-8). A 
number of tombs and a Roman columbarium are scattered 
among the ruins. We come next to ’Ain ed Dirweh, a 
fountain on the left of the road and close to a fallen Roman 
milestone. ’Ain ed Dirweh is one of the sites traditionally 
associated with the baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch 
by Philip (Acts viii. 38). ’Ain el Hanieh (page 74) 
shares the same distinction. On a hill-top to the right 
there are ruins called Beit Sav, which mark the ancient 
Beth-zur, House of the Rock (Josh. xv. 58). Beth-zur 
was a fortress south of Ajalon, on the western flank of 
Judea. It was strengthened by Rehoboam (2 Chron. 
x. 1-7), and its ruler is mentioned as assisting in the 
reconstruction of the walls of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 16). 
It lay at the higher end of the Vale of Elah, and was thus 
of considerable defensive value, as history has several 
times demonstrated ; for it was up this Vale of Elah that 
the Philistines came in an attempt to reach the central 
plateau; by the same route came the Syrians, in the 
second century B.c., to achieve the same object ; so also 
did Richard Cceur de Lion, with the Third Crusade. 

To the left of Beit Sir, near the village of Hudhil, the 
Halhul of Scripture (Josh. xv. 58), lies the Mosque Neby 
Yiinus, dedicated to the prophet Jonah, who is said to 
have been buried in this vicinity. Still farther left are 
extensive ruins called by the Jews the House of Abraham, 
from a tradition that the Patriarch there pitched his tent: 
“Then Abram removed his tent, and came and dwelt in 
the plain [or under the oaks] of Mamre, which is in Hebron, 
and built there an altar unto the Lord” (Gen. xiii. 18). 
It is now called Ramet el-Khalil, or House of Abraham, 
and probably marks the site of a basilica recorded as 
having been erected by Constantine, fifteen stadia north 
of Hebron. The ruins consist chiefly of the massive 
foundations of walls, a few fragments of columns and 
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pavements, and a beautifully constructed Roman well. 
The stump of Abraham’s Oak was pointed out on. this 
spot in the fourth century; it appears to have perished 
about 380 A.p. An old oak tree in the garden of the 
Russian Hospice is now pointed out as the traditional 
Oak of Abraham (page 194). On approaching Hebron 
we observe, in a lane to the right, the Well of Sirah (2 Sam. 
iil. 26), now called Bir Sarah. Opposite this, on a hillside 
to the left, is the fountain ’Aim Mimra, whose name 
perpetuates that of ancient Mamre. 

Hebron (Arabic El Khalil, an abbreviation of Khalil 
er Rahman, “ the city of Abraham, friend of God’’), has 
a population of 16,577, of whom 16,074 are Moslems, 
and 430 Jews. It lies some 3,040 feet above the level of 
the sea, and is set ina flat valley between two fertile ridges, 
on the slopes of which there are extensive gardens. The 
flat valley is identified by tradition with the Valley of 
Eshcol (Num. xiii. 24), though its modern name is Wddy 
et Tuffah, or Valley of Apples. One or two gates still 
remain in the town, but the walls have vanished. The 
streets are tortuous and narrow, but of great character ; 
and the houses are substantial and effective by reason 
of their whiteness and the prevalence of vaulted cupolas. 

History.—Hebron is one of the oldest towns of Palestine. 
A medieval tradition even went so far as to localise in 
this vicinity .the creation of Adam. Its ancient name 
was Kirjath-arba, derived from Arba, the father of Anak 
the giant (Josh. xxi. 11; xv. 13,14). It was “ built seven 
years before Zoan”’ (Num. xiii. 22), 7.e. Tanis, the chief 
town of Lower Egypt; and when Josephus writes, it is 
already over two thousand years old. In the time of 
Abraham it took the name of Mamre, doubtless after 
Mamre the Amorite, the friend and ally of Abraham 
(Gen. xiv. 13, 24, xxxv. 27). At that time it was probably 
a walled city; for, when Abraham bought the field of 
Machpelah, the contract was concluded in the presence 
“of the children of Heth, even of all that went in at the 
gate of his city’’ (Gen. xxiii. 10). Mamre, however, 
appears to have been west of the town which later grew 
up round the cave of Machpelah (Gen. xxiii. 19). It was 
here that Abraham lived. To that fact is due the great 
reverence in which it is held by the three great faiths of 
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the world. Norman Macleod, writing of this tomb, has 
said: ‘‘The Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem separates Moslem, 
Jew, and Christian; here they assemble together. The 
Moslem guards this place as dear and holy. The Jew from 
every land draws near to it with reverence and love, 
and his kisses have left an impress on its stones. Christians 
of every kindred and tongue and creed visit the spot 
with a reverence equally affectionate. And who lies here ? 
A great king or conqueror? A man famous for his genius 
or his learning? No; but an old shepherd, who pitched 
his tent 4000 years ago among these hills, a stranger and 
a pilgrim in the land, and who was known only as 
El-Khalfl—‘ the Friend.’ By that blessed name Abram 
was known while he lived ; by that name he is remembered 
where he lies buried ; and by that name the city is called 
after him.” 

From Hebron Joseph set out to seek his brethren in 
Shechem; and to Hebron those brethren returned, 
bearing with them the blood-stained coat of many colours. 
“And Jacob rent his clothes, and put sackcloth upon his 
loins, and mourned for his son many days”’ (Gen. Xxxvii. 34). 
It was utterly destroyed by Joshua (Joshua x. 36-37), and 
became the chief city of the House of Caleb (Joshua xiv. 
13). It became a city of refuge, in which fugitives found 
sanctuary. David lived at Hebron for a period of seven 
and a half years, when he reigned alone over Judah 
(2 Sam. ii, I-11); and his son Absalom was born here. 
At the gates of Hebron, Abner was treacherously murdered 
by Joab, who “ took him aside in the gate to speak with 
him quietly, and smote him there under the fifth rib, 
that he died. . . . And King David himself followed the 
bier’ (2 Sam. i. 27-31). The traditional tomb of Abner 
is pointed out in the town, but is of little interest. Hither 
came the rebellious Absalom, under the pretext of per- 
forming a vow, and he “ sent spies throughout all the tribes 
of Israel, saying, As soon as ye hear the sound of the 
trumpet, then ye shall say, Absalom reigneth in Hebron ”’ 
(2 Sam. xv. 10). Hebron was later fortified by Rehoboam, 
and was repeopled at the end of the Captivity. It 
fell into the hands of the Edomites and was recaptured 
by Judas Maccabeus. Josephus makes it a town of 
Idumea. The city was destroyed by the Romans, and 
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for a long time lacked any real importance. It revived, 
however, during the Moslem occupation, and was a 
considerable town when captured by the Crusaders, who 
called it Castellum, or Presidium ad sanctum Abraham, 
or, shortly, St Abraham, and made it a feudal fief of the 
Knight Gerard of Avesnes. A Latin bishopric was 
established here in 1167. Twenty years later it fell into 
the hands of Saladin. 

Hebron is divided into seven districts. The first of 
these is Haret Bab ez-Zawiyeh, seen to the right when 
entering the town. To the south-west, on the hill Djebel 
Rumeideh, stands the Mosque of Deir el Arb’ain, Convent 
of the Forty. On the same hill there are ruins of Cyclopean 
walls, and among these is the tomb of Jesse (Isai) father 
of David. Facing this, in the north-west of the town, is 
the district known as the Haret Esh-Sheikh, so called 
because of the beautiful Mosque of the Sheikh ’Ali Bakka 
constructed in the thirteenth century, and distinguished 
by an elegant hexagonal minaret. Through this quarter 
runs an aqueduct which carries the waters of ’Ain Khash- 
kala to the north of the great mosque and so into the well 
Bir Sarah, or Sarah’s Well. In Hebron and its vicinity 
there are at least ten wells and twenty-five springs. To 
the south of Haret Bab ez-Zawiyeh is Haret el-Kazzazin, 
the quarter of the glass-workers. Hebron is renowned for 
its blown glass. The principal articles made in its 
interesting furnaces are lamps and coloured glass rings. 
It has been a Hebron industry ever since the Middle Ages, 
and has been supported since the British occupation 
by the Pro-Jerusalem Society. East of the Haret el- 
Kazzazin is the quarter of the water-skin makers, the 
Haret el-’Akkabi; south of this is the Haret el-Haram, 
which is the quarter of the sacred enclosure, and the 
Haret el-Mushareka. South-eastwards lies the Haret 
el-Kittin, the quarter of the cotton workers. Interesting 
is the tiny medieval Ghetto, with extremely narrow 
streets and an old Synagogue. 

-In the bed of the valley, south-west of the Haram, are 
two large reservoirs, Birket el-Kazzdzin, the Pool of the 
Glass-blowers, and Birket es-Sultdn, the Sultan’s Pool. 
The former of these is eighty-six feet long by fifty-six feet 
wide by twenty-eight feet deep ; it is irregular, and in ruin. 
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The latter is twenty-one-and-a-half feet deep, and is a 
square measuring forty-four yards on each side; it 
is solid, regular, and well constructed, having been 
restored in 1280. This is traditionally the ‘ Pool of 
Hebron” of 2 Sam. iv. 9-12. Rechab and Baanah, sons 
of Rimmon, thought to serve David by slaying Ishbosheth, 
the son of Saul, and therefore rival to the throne of Israel. 
They brought the head of Ishbosheth to Hebron, and 
expected to be rewarded by their master ; but David said 
to them: ‘‘ As the Lord liveth, who hath redeemed my 
soul out of all adversity, When one told me, saying, Behold, 
Saul is dead, thinking to have brought good tidings, I 
took hold of him, and slew him in Ziklag, who thought 
that I would have given him a reward for his tidings : 
How much more, when wicked men have slain a righteous 
person in his own house upon his bed ? shall I not therefore 
now require his blood of your hand, and take you away 
from the earth 2? And David commanded his young men, 
and they slew them, and cut off their hands and their 
feet, and hanged them up over the pool in Hebron.” 
Close to the Birket es-Sultan stands the modern building 
formerly used as the Turkish Seraz. 

North of the hill Kubb el-Jdémib, to the south of the 
town, is the Quarantine Station erected to receive pilgrims 
returning from Mecca. Beyond this is a large Moslem 
cemetery. 

The Haram.—Hebron’s chief object of interest is the 
Haram, which encloses the Cave of Machpelah. A mosque 
occupying the south side of the Haram, and at one time 
a Crusader’s church probably built on the site of a church 
of Justinian’s time, encloses the cave. It is a spot sacred 
alike to Jew, Christian, and Moslem, and recalls many 
touching scenes from the Old Testament. Sarah, the 
beloved wife of Abraham, “‘ died in Kirjath-arba; the 
same is Hebron in the land of Canaan: and Abraham 
came to mourn for Sarah, and to weep for her. And 
Abraham stood up from before his dead, and spake unto 
the sons of Heth, saying, I am a stranger and a sojourner 
with you: give me a possession of a burying-place with 
you, that I may bury my dead out of my sight” (Gen. 
Xxlil. 2-4). The contract with the sons of Heth was made 
in the gate of the city, and in the presence of all the 
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_ people ; its details were such as are entered upon to this 
very day. The contract provided that the field, the cave, 
the trees in the field, all should be ‘“‘ made sure unto 
Abraham for a possession.’ The Patriarch then buried 
his wife, Sarah, “‘in the cave of the field of Machpelah 
before Mamre: the same is Hebron in the land of Canaan”’ 
(Gen. xxiii. 17-19). When Abraham himself died, he 
was buried by his sons Isaac and Ishmael in the cave of 
Machpelah (Gen. xxv. 8-9). Later, when Jacob lay near 

_ to death, he reflected upon this quiet burial-place in the 
land of his fathers, and called his sons about him, charging 
them to bury him with his fathers “in the cave that is 
in the field of Ephron the Hittite, in the cave that is in 
the field of Machpelah, which is before Mamre, in the land 
of Canaan, which Abraham bought with the field of 
Ephron the Hittite for a possession of a burying-place. 
There they buried Abraham and Sarah his wife; there 
they buried Isaac and Rebekah his wife; and there I 
buried Leah” (Gen. xlix. 29-31). Joseph, with “all the 
servants of Pharaoh, the elders of his house, and all the 
elders of the land of Egypt, and all the house of Joseph, 
and his brethren, and his father’s house . . . both chariots 
and horsemen,” carried the embalmed body of Jacob 
from Egypt into the land of Canaan to the cave of Mach- 
pelah (Gen. 1. 7-9). 

The outer wall of the Haram is composed of large 
drafted blocks, and reaches a height of about forty feet ; it 
is strengthened externally by square buttresses, and is 
probably of the Herodian period. The upper part of 
the wall is of Arab construction, and is crenelated. Of 
the four minarets which originally flanked it, one at each 
angle, only those on the north-east and north-west have 
survived. Two flights of steps, one from the north and 
the other from the south, lead between this outer wall 
and modern enclosing wall to the interior of the court, 
entrance to which is, for non-Moslems, subject to special 
permit from the Moslem Supreme Council in Jerusalem. 
Near the fifth step there is a narrow opening in the 
block, and this the Jews believe to communicate with 
the tomb; hither each Friday come the Jews to make 
their lamentations, as those of Jerusalem do at the 
Wailing Place in that city. Petitions addressed by child- 
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less women to Sarah are passed through this hole into the 
cave below. 

The mosque on the south side of the sacred enclosure _ 
measures seventy feet from north to south and ninety-three 
feet from east to west. Four columns divide the interior into 
a nave and aisles running north and south. The walls are 
overlaid with marble to a height of six feet. The cenotaphs 
of the patriarchs and their wives are enclosed in chapels, 
and hung with gold-embroidered green cloth. The pulpit 
of the mosque is a fine example of twelfth century Moslem 
wood-carving. Outside the mosque, to the south, is the 
so-called Tomb of Joseph. Joseph, however, was buried 
at Shechem (N4blus), but Josephus, curiously enough, 
speaks of his tomb at Hebron. A hole in the floor of the 
mosque shows a square chamber below ; in the east wall 
of this chamber there is a door, like that of a Hebrew 
tomb. It forms the entrance to the inner part of the 
‘double cave’’ of Machpelah, which formerly could be 
reached by a stair from the church. Benjamin of Tudela 
(1160 A.D.) claims to have entered the cave and inspected 
the tombs. 

A plan of the mosque has been made by Colonel Conder, 
and a lucid account of it has been given by Dean Stanley, 
who accompanied the Prince of Wales (afterwards Edward 
VIL.) on a visit there in 1862. But the most recent com- 
prehensive book is that of Vincent L. Mackay, Hebron 
le Haram el-Khalil, published by Leroux, Paris, in 1922. 

The Oak of Mamre.—Also interesting is the Oak of 
Mamre, which lies distant about half an hour’s journey. 
The road is practicable for vehicles. It proceeds through 
numerous vineyards, and, after passing a gateway on the 
right, comes to the oak tree on a site which, since the Middle 
Ages, has been pointed out as the place where flourished the 
Oak of Abraham. However, the present tree, which is 
evidently very old, and is partly dead, appears to have 
succeeded another which, in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, was described as merely a dry trunk. It is, more- 
over, a question whether to read “plain(s),” “oaks,” or 
“‘terebinths of Mamre”’ in Gen. xiii. 18; xviii. I; and in 
any case the present oak has no authenticity. The 
property on which it stands belongs to the Russians, who 
have erected close by a hospice and chapel for the use of 
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pilgrims. The Jews call it ‘The Terebinth.” See also 
page 189. 

Despite the apocryphal nature of the oak, there is a 
strong probability that somewhere on this site stood the 
dwelling-place of Abraham. In that case it is indeed a 
sacred spot, for here ‘‘ the Lord appeared unto him in the 
plains of Mamre: and he sat in the tent door in the heat 
of the day ; and he lift up his eyes and looked, and, lo, 
three men stood by him: and when he saw them, he ran 
to meet them from the tent door, and bowed himself 
toward the ground.” He then bade his wife, Sarah, 
make ready the cakes upon the hearth, while he ran to the 
herd and fetched “a calf tender and good,” and when the 
repast was spread Abraham received the announcement 
that he should have a son. There he implored mercy on 
behalf of Sodom and Gomorrah, whose doom had been 
foretold to him, and from there, on the next day, he saw 
the smoke arise “as the smoke of a furnace.” A View 
Tower, commanding a splendid view, which extends to 
the sea, lies behind the hospice. 


(4) Hebron to Beersheba.—(A second-class road, suit- 
able for every class of vehicle, connects Hebron with Beersheba, 
the distance being 46.75 kilometres, or a total of 81 kilo- 
metres from Jerusalem.) 

The ‘road from Hebron leads slightly east as tar as 
Tell ez Zif, a mound covered with the ruins of Biblical 
Ziph, one of the towns allotted to Judah. The desert 
of Ziph which extends eastwards is the wilderness in 
which David took refuge after having been betrayed to 
Saul. We now continue south to the prosperous village 
of Yuttah, the Juttah of Joshua xv. 55, but not the “ city 
of Judah” mentioned in Luke i. 39. South-east from 
Yuttah, a distance of four miles, is the Carmel of Judah, 
ona mountain side. It was at this place that Saul erected 
a Triumphal Arch in honour of his victory over the 
Amalekites. It was a city of some importance, and in 
the fourth century possessed a Roman garrison. There 
are ruins of an ancient settlement ; also of three churches 
and a Crusaders’ tower. We now go west from Yuttah, 
turning south near the ruins of Dumah (Joshua xv. 52), 
where there are both Jewish and Canaanite remains, We 
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come presently to Dhdheriyeh, a village which lies on a plateau 
1200 feet above Beersheba and 2150 feet above the sea. 
The site answers to that occupied by Debir, ‘“‘ the ridge,” 
and the Arabic name has the same meaning. Debir was 
the southern limit of Joshua’s first campaign (Joshua x. 
38) and belonged to Judah. It was also called Kairjath 
Sannah, probably ‘“‘ Palm Town,” and Kirjath Sepher, 
which means ‘‘ Book Town,” or ‘“‘ Town of Numbering,” 
and was given to Caleb. The “ upper and lower springs,’’ 
which were added to the Negeb when retaken by Othniel 
after Joshua’s death, are found a little to the north. The 
present village has been constructed out of ancient 
materials. There are ruins of a medieval fort, and to the 
south of the village there are several rock-cut tombs. 
Two miles to the south-west are the ruins of Anab (Andb), 
and six miles to the east, on the other side of the broad 
valley which descends from Hebron to Beersheba, lies 
Es Semta (Eshtemoh). This is a small village which, in 
the fourth century A.D., had a large Christian population ; 
on the west side are the ruins of a Roman tower, Ghuwevn ; 
a ruin two miles to its south, is Anim. These sites, Anab, 
Eshtemoh, and Anim, mentioned in Joshua xv. 50, have 
served to fix for us the position of Debir. The ruins of 
Socoh can be seen at Shuweikeh, just east of the great 
valley and of Debir. We now descend by a series of gentle 
slopes and enter the Wady el-Khalil, which brings us, by 
Bir es-Sakati and Bir el-Mokenneh on the left, to 
Beersheba. 

Beersheba.—Beersheba is now a small town of 2356 
inhabitants ; from it a branch line of the standard gauge 
railway runs to Rafa, whence Gaza may be reached. 

Beersheba (Arab Bir es-Seba) was the southernmost 
town belonging to the Israelites, whence the expression 
“Dan to Beersheba.” The name means “ well of the 
oath’’; for it was here that Abraham dug a well, which 
he secured by an arrangement with Abimelech, confirmed 
by a reciprocal oath made at the well. It played a 
prominent part in the lives of the Patriarchs, and gave 
refuge to the Prophet Elisha, who was then in flight from 
the wrath of Jezebel. In early Christian times Bishops 
of Beersheba are occasionally mentioned. According to 
Eusebius, it was in his time a prosperous market town, 
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and possessed a Roman garrison. The site was unknown 
in the Middle Ages, when it was wrongly placed at Beit 
Jibrin. Extensive improvements to the town were made 
during the last months of the Turkish occupation. Beer- 
sheba was invested by British troops on 31st October 1917, 
and from there was made the advance which resulted in 
the fall of Gaza. There is a British military cemetery in 
the town. 

The ruins are not very considerable. There are, how- 
ever, a number of old wells, though possibly not of the 
antiquity sometimes ascribed to them. Two of these 
have supplies of fairly good water, and are surrounded by 
rude stone troughs. A little north of these is a third 
well, now dry; four others have been discovered. The 
well dug by Abraham, and near which he planted a grove 
(or “‘ tamarisk tree’’), marked the south border of Israel 
after the dispersion of Simeon. Opening south-east of 
the wells is the desert in which Elisha hid; there, too, 
wandered Hagar with her son Ishmael when they were 
sent away from Abraham’s tent. 

The road from Beersheba to Gaza offers nothing of outstanding 
interest. It is chiefly across a rolling plain, with the Wady esh 
Sheri’ah sweeping through the centre. Before reaching this valley 
there is seen on the right, about four miles away, a mound called 
Tell esh Sheri’ah. 


(4a) Hebron to Beit Jibrin.—Leaving Hebron we enter 
the Valley of Eshcol, mount to a ridge which forms one 
of the highest points in Palestine, and descend to a 
picturesque village, the houses of which are half-hidden 
among vineyards and olives. This is Teffth, a site 
identified with Beth-tappuah, ‘‘ House of Apples ” (Joshua 
xv. 53). In x Chron. ii. 43 Tappuah is mentioned as a 
son of Hebron. To the south-west rises the dome of 
Neby Nth, marking the position of Dira (ancient Adoraim) 
which was fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi. 9). Leaving 
Tefftih we pass, on the left, the road to Dira, on the right, 
the road to Taiyibeh. Thence through the recesses of the 
Central Judean range we enter a valley and pass through 
the village of Idhna (ancient Jedna). Then by the ruins 
of Beit ’AlAm, and traces of old roadways and hill-terraces, 
we enter the Wady el Afranj (the ‘‘ Valley of the Franks aye 
We come now by the ruins of Mar Hannah, the Church of 
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St John. The adjacent Tell Sandahannah marks the site 
of the Biblical Mareshah (Greek Marissa), excavated by 
Dr F. Bliss and Mr R. A. S. Macalister for the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, which has published an elaborate mono- 
graph on the Tombs at Marissa (Mareshah). Mareshah 
is mentioned in Joshua xv. 44, and again in 2 Chronicles 
xi. 8, where it is recorded that Rehoboam fortified it. In 
the adjacent valley, Asa, with his 580,000 men of Judah 
and Benjamin, contended with Zerah the Ethiopian, who 
had ‘‘an host of 1,000,000 and 300 chariots.” The 
Ethiopians were defeated and pursued to Gerar by the 
victorious Israelites. Mareshah is also mentioned as the 
birthplace of Eliezer the Prophet, and in Micah i. 15 it is 
included among the towns exhorted to remember the 
wrath of God against idolatry. In his march from Hebron 
to Ashdod, Judas Maccabeus laid waste this town; later 
it was destroyed by the Parthians. By 68 a.p. it had 
risen as a fortress called Baithogabra. In 202 (by which 
time the settlement had moved about one mile north of 
Tell Sandahannah, on the site of the modern village) it 
was given special privileges by Septimus Severus, and its 
name was changed to Eleutheropolis, the Free City, and, 
according to Eusebius, it became the centre of the large 
district, and the seat of a bishop. A magnificent Roman 
Mosaic was discovered here in October 1921. In 796 the 
town was destroyed by Saracens. In 1134 the Crusaders 
built a fortress there and called the place Gibelin. In 1187 
it was captured by Saladin, only to fall again into the 


hands of the Crusaders, led by Richard Cceur de Lion in _ | 


I1gt. It was destroyed by Sultan Bibars in 1244; the 
fortress underwent reconstruction by the Turks in 1551. 
The caves in the vicinity are many, and should be visited 
from Beit Jibrin. There are fourteen such caves, scooped 
in the soft rock, and consisting chiefly of round chambers 
overed with bell-shaped vaults pierced at the top by a 
large hole. In some of the caves there are little niches, 
s t there to hold lamps; others contained columbaria, 
which were used as receptacles for cinerary urns. Some 
of these caves date even earlier than the Hebraic period, 
and there seems little doubt that their purpose was to 
serve as dwelling-places. St Jerome asserts that they 
were occupied by the Horrites, and at a later date by the 
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Edomites. The full extent of these famous subterranean 
structures has never been fully explored. However, they 
have now been opened, and their approaches improved. 
All the hills in the vicinity are honey-combed with tombs 
and caves, so that important results are expected from 
the excavations now proceeding under the auspices of the 
Ecole Biblique de St Etienne. 

Descending south-eastwards from the old Crusaders’ 
Fort we enter a small water-course and observe a large 
number of caverns below us, which were probably used 
as sepulchres. Farther south there are still more caverns ; 
on the walls of some of these are roughly carved crosses 
and some early Moslem inscriptions, in Cufic characters. 
Opposite the Church of Mar Hannah is a great cavern, 
Mugharet Sandahannah, which has several large chambers. 
West of this is another great chamber which was utilised 
as a columbarium ; it is known to the natives as Es Suk. 
The finest tomb so far discovered in these hills, lies opposite 
Tell Sandahannah, on the eastern slope of the Wady el- 
Biyad. It is of Phoenician workmanship and probably 
dates from 250 B.c. Hewn in its walls are forty-one ké6kim, 
or ovyen-shaped tombs. The paintings on the walls of 
the chambers single out these tombs as unique among 
such structures in Palestine. It is called the Tomb of 


Apollophanes. 


The road from Beit Jibrin to Gaza traverses the Shephelah ; 
it then enters the valiey of Beit Jibrin, crosses some low ridges and 
comes to the village of Es-Sukkariyeh, where remains of columns 
and capitals are seen. It then continues westward over an 
undulating plain, passing mounds of rubbish which denote the sites 
of abandoned towns and villages. It soon passes by the remains 
of ancient Eglon (joshua x. 34, 35), which is now only a mound 
of rubbish. Its present name is ’Ajlin. | Proceeding through 
uneventful country, the road comes within view of a large mound 
called Tell el Hesy, which rises from the south bank of Wddy el 
Hesy. This mound was in 1878 identified by Colonel Conder with 
Lachish: the discovery was based on the description given by 
Eusebius. In 1892-93 it was excavated by Mr Flinders Petrie 
and Dr Bliss for the Palestine Exploration Fund. . Many fragments 
of town walls and fortifications of different periods were revealed, 
and the mumerous clay vessels discovered has enabled us to form 
an adequate idea of Palestinian ceramics. 

Lachish was a Canaanite city allotted to the tribe of Judah. On 
its capture by Joshua its king was included among the five who were 
imprisoned in the cave of Makkedah, and were subsequently 
hanged. Lachish is named among the cities fortified by Rehoboam, 
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and is the place where Amaziah was slain by the conspirators who 
pursued him from Jerusalem. In 2 Kings xviii. 13-17, xix. 8; 
2 Chron. xxxii. 9; Isa. xxxvi. 2, xxxvii. 8, references are made to 
the siege (and probably the capture) of this town by Sennacherib. 
That event is also mentioned in a cuneiform inscription discovered 
at Nineveh. Lachish was resettled after the captivity, and was 
still inhabited in the fourth century a.p. It was visited in 1192 
by Richard Coeur de Lion. 

Somewhere in the plain near Lachish was Libnah, the ‘ fenced 
city,’’ which Sennacherib attacked after Lachish. It was at Libnah 
that Hezekiah received from the Assyrian a letter denying the 
power of Israel’s God, and comparing Him to the gods of the 
heathen, Hezekiah ‘‘ spread it before the Lord ”’ (Isa. xxxvii. 14). 
“ Then the angel of the Lord went forth and smote in the camp of 
the Assyrians a hundred and four score and five thousand ”’ 
(Isa, xxxviii. 36). 

The road on to Gaza continues by Umm Lakis, known in the 
Middle Ages as Malagues. It is now an insignificant ruin. Then 
crossing the Wady el Hesy, the route passes successively the villages. 
of Bureir, Simsin, Nijid, Tumreh and Beit Hanan. Continuing 
across sandy plains it enters an extensive olive grove, and so 
comes to Gaza (page 47). 


(5) Jerusalem to ’Ain Karim.—Leaving the Jaffa Gate 
we follow the Jaffa Road till we come to the Jewish Lunatic 
Asylum, From near the neglected shrine of Sheikh Bedr, 
a road branches off to the left: this we follow, climbing 
a range of low hills, and pass in sight of the Orthodox 
Monastery of the Cross, Mar Elias, and, to the right, 
the new Garden City suburb of Bone Bayith. From the 
summit of the hill there is a splendid view which embraces 
the Mediterranean on the west, on the east the Mount of 
Olives, and on the north Neby Samwil. The road then 
winds rapidly down to ’Ain Karim, offering on the way 
delightful views of the village. The large building first 
noticed in this descent is an establishment of the Sisters 
of Zion ; then comes the clock tower and the church and 
convent of St John. The minaret which rises from the 
extreme end of the village, indicates the Fountain of the 
Virgin, water from which supplies the many rich gardens 
in which this pretty village is set. 

"Ain Karem is probably the Karem mentioned with 
Koulon, Baither, Galem and Bethlehem in the Septuagint. 
It has also been identified with the Beth-haccerem of 
Jeremiah vi. 1, and of Nehemiah iii. 14. A tradition, 
which can be traced to a fairly remote origin, makes it 
the birthplace of John the Baptist, though, prior to the 
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Crusades, such places as Machzrus, Bethlehem, Hebron 


-and Jerusalem were mentioned in connection with that 


: 


event. There is, of course, much uncertainty ; but that 
is not more so concerning ’Ain Karem than it is with the 
rivals of that site. The Church of the Visitation in ’Ain 
Karem is said to be as old as the fourth century, at which 
period the Bishop of Sebaste, in Armenia, speaks of ** The 
Church of Zachary in the territory of Elia” [Jerusalem], 
and in the sixth century, Theodosius, the archdeacon, 
speaks of it as situated “ five miles from Jerusalem.” 
Moreover, the tradition accepted by the Crusaders must 
be an adopted one, in which case it would be considerably 
older than many writers will admit. At any rate, pilgrims 
of the twelfth century seem to have had no occasion to 
doubt the authenticity of ’Ain Karem’s claim to have 
been the spot where the Virgin visited Elizabeth, and 
where took place the birth of John the Baptist. 

Attached to the Franciscan Convent of St John is the 
domed Church of St John, which is enclosed by the 
monastery on three sides, and is divided into three aisles by 
six square pillars. The dome which surmounts the central 
nave, is borne by four pillars, and rests on a drum pierced 
with windows. The high altar is dedicated to St John 
the Baptist, and the southern chapel commemorates the 
Virgin Mary’s visit to Elizabeth. By the high altar 
there is a fine copy of a Murillo picture, which represents 
John the Baptist in the wilderness. Seven marble steps 
on the left of the altar descend to the crypt, traditionally 
the scene of St John’s nativity. Five bas-reliefs of white 
marble, and representing scenes from the Baptist’s life, 


are let into the wall of the grotto. 


This church was restored by the Franciscans in the 


seventeenth century, and probably retains the form in 


which it was rebuilt soon after its destruction by the 
Samaritans in the sixth century. Before the seventeenth 
century it had undergone several restorations, and at 
one time was used as a khan and stables. It is said to 
have been erected on the site of the country house of 
Zacharias, whither Elizabeth retired after her conception. 
In a grotto which faces the entrance to the church there 
is a fine mosaic, probably of the sixth century, in the 
centre of which there is a Greek inscription: “ Hail! Oh 
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ye martyrs in the Lord.’’ Under the level of the mosaics 
there are tombs which, it is conjectured, held the bodies 
of Greek monks martyred during the Samaritan uprising 
of the sixth century. 

The Spring of Ain Karem, called the Virgin's Fountain, lies 
a short distance along the carriage road. It is surmounted 
by a mosque from which rises a minaret. A road leads 
thence along the slope of the southern hill, and, proceed- 
ing through the houses and gardens of the Russian Colony, 
comes presently to the Latin Chapel of Madr Zakaryé, 
which is said to be the place where the Virgin Mary visited 
Elizabeth, whence the name Church of the Visitation. It 
is said that Zacharias possessed two houses at ’Ain Karem, 
one in the town itself, at which the birth of St John took 
place, and the other, on the western side of the valley, 
where Elizabeth “hid herself five months.” A convent 
and church of two storeys stood here as early as the fifth 
century, and possibly date even from the time of Constan- 
tine. At one time it was the property of the Armenians, 
but was purchased by the Franciscans in 1679. At that 
time the church was evidently in ruins. The lower 
chapel was then repaired, but complete restoration of the 
sanctuary was not accomplished until 1861. 

Retracing our steps to the Virgin’s Fountain, we 
take the road leading west to the Wddy Kaléniyeh, 
and come to the spring ’Ain el-Habis. Near-by is the 
Grotto of St John, which is reached by a series of rock- 
hewn steps. The surrounding country is known as 
the Desert of St John, and is considered by some 
authorities to be the ‘“ wilderness”? in which John the 
Baptist dwelt until the time came when he was called 
upon to manifest himself. This tradition has a good deal 
to support it, though it dates only from the twelfth 
century. Near the grotto there are ruins of a church 
and convent, which point to the veneration in which the 
spot was held at a very early period. However, the 
claims of the region near Jordan are so well supported 
by the Gospels, that little doubt now exists as to that 
being the true ‘“‘ wilderness ” in which the Baptist tarried, 


(6) Jerusalem to the Monastery of Mar Saba. 
(This journey may be accomplished, together with the 
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return to Jerusalem, in one day. No part of the road is 
practicable for motor traffic or carriages, the journey to 
Mar Saba being undertaken, as a rule, on donkeys or 
horseback. Travellers should secure from the Orthodox 
Patriarchate at Jerusalem an order to be presented at Mar 
Saba. Ladies are not admitted within the monastery, 
but are allowed inside the adjacent medieval watch- 
tower, whence they obtain a comprehensive view of the 
monastery.) 

The Monastery of Mar Saba lies distant about three 
‘hours’ journey from Jerusalem. The road leads down 
the Valley of Hinnom, past Aceldama and Bir Ayub; 
thence onwards through the Kidron Valley and along 
the hillsides which border it. About fifteen minutes after 
leaving the Jaffa Gate, we pass Bir Ayub on the left. The 
road which traverses the valley-bed passes, on the right, 
the place where ’Azn el Luz’h (the Almond Spring) gushes 
forth, after heavy rains, from the site of a buried staircase ; 
this staircase, discovered by Sir Charles Warren, leads 
down to an ancient rock-cut passage coming from the 
upper part of the valley. Near this spot the Wady 
Yasul comes in from the right, and on the same side 
a pathway leads up the hill to the ruins of Beit Sahur 
el Wad, a village abandoned by its inhabitants some 
seventy years ago. Descendants of these people form a 
small nomadic tribe found in the district west of the Dead 
Sea. On the left we pass the site of Deir es-Senne, said 
to have been an Essene settlement ; thence we proceed 
by the mouth of a valley which descends from the southern 
side of the Mount of Olives. Passing some rock tombs, 
the path now follows the northern side of the valley, but 
on the hillside above it. Soon we observe, far away on 
the right, the Moslem village of Sur Baher; nearer at 
hand is the now restored Orthodox Monastery of St 
Theodosius, called Deir ed Doseh, and, sometimes, Deir 
Abu Obeideh. Interesting remains are to be seen at the 
monastery, which stands on the site of a church erected 
by St Theodosius and the monks who had joined him in 
his retreat. St Theodosius died in the year 520, and was 
buried in the grotto originally occupied by him, and 
called the Grotto of the Magi, from the tradition that the 
three Wise Men spent their first night here after having 
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been warned by an angel to return to their own country, 
but to avoid calling at Jerusalem. 

We now cross the watershed and follow a side valley 
which leads us again to the bed of the Kidron: this is 
reached in about eighty minutes after passing the Monas- 
tery of Theodosius. The bed is followed for about one 
hour. We pass on the way a large cistern cut in the 
chalky rock and called Bir esh Shems (Sun Spring) ; this 
is followed by a Bedouin cemetery in which there is a 
conspicuous but inelegant cenotaph of Sheikh Muzetyif. 
Presently we enter a deep gorge which is the result of a- 
violent earthquake. Its two whitish walls are perforated 
with caves, which were evidently used at one time by 
anchorites. Overlooking this desolate cafion is the 
Monastery of St Sabbas, in Arabic, Mar Saba. 

Mar Saba.—With the possible exception of the Monas- 
tery of St Catherine on Mount Sinai, Mar Saba is said to 
be the oldest inhabited monastic establishment. Early in 
this era it was the custom for anchorites to dwell in the 
caves of this wild gorge ; among these men was St Sabbas, 
a Cappadocian, who won renown both as a result of his 
piety and of his learning. Devout men gathered about 
him in great numbers, and from this association were called 
Sabaites. In the year 491 the Patriarch of Jerusalem 
invested Sabbas with holy orders, and named him abbot. 
Two years later, on the death of Marcian of Bethlehem, 
his responsibilities were enlarged. ‘He died in 531 or 532, 
having greatly distinguished himself by his learned 
refutation of the doctrines of the Monophysites. The 
monastery which retains his name was erected somewhere 
about the year 494. In 614 Mar Saba was plundered 
by the Persian hordes of Chosroes. In the eighth and ninth 
centuries it once more suffered invasion; towers were 
then erected as a safeguard against these surprise attacks. 
In 1835 it was again plundered, by which time it had 
fallen into ruin. The Russian Government, however, 
restored it in 1840. About forty-five monks at present 
inhabit it, and lead lives of great austerity. 

“Here really out of the world the solitary hermits 
sate in the rocky cells which were their tombs ; here in 
the awful prison of the Marsaba monastery men are still 
buried. . . . The chance traveller alone connects them 
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with the world. The grackles, to whom, on the wing, they 
toss the dried currants, the jackals who gather beneath 
the precipice for the daily dole of bread, these are almost 
the only living things they see ” (Conder). Mar Saba lies 
poised in the midst of scenery that is barren and desolate ; 
at a distance one cannot with ease distinguish it from the 
bold, inhospitable wall to which it clings. It is, however, 
a lofty structure, terraced, and forming a kind of amphi- 
theatre. Viewed from within or without, it is weird. 
From its windows, or from the walls of the courtyards, one 
looks out upon desolation. 

On entering the gateway, we descend by stairs to a 
second gate, and thence to a third. Having entered, we 
find ourselves in one of the strangest places human 
ingenuity has ever contrived for a dwelling-place. It is 
a series of precipices, with artificial battlements and 
walls of natural rock. Below us there are buildings, 
courtyards, and a labyrinth of passages ; above us 
there are caves, with ledges in front, which are the cells 
occupied by the monks. Wandering mysteriously along 
the rocky ledges go sombre monks ; occasionally they 
disappear into the cells. There is a garden which seems 
to be hanging in the air, and to have no place for its 
roots ; a solitary palm-tree overhangs the gorge. Chapels 
and tributary buildings, mysteriously emerge from this 
garden, and the uninitiated is helpless if he seek to escape 
unaided from this extraordinary maze. 

The tomb of St Sabbas is situated in the centre of the 
paved court at the foot of the stairs by which the descent 
from the entrance is made. The tomb is empty. A 
dome-covered chapel, extravagantly decorated, rises over 
the tomb. North-west of this is the Chapel of St Nicholas, 
formed of a grotto, or cave; behind a screen in this 
cave one may see the skulls of monks who were slaughtered 
by the Persians. The Church of the monastery is on the 
east side, and contains a few pictures worthy of ex- 
amination. The tomb of John of Damascus (once the 
minister of a Moslem khalif) is shown here.. John of 
Damascus was a celebrated theologian of the eighth 
century ; he is remembered as the author of a well-known 
hymn, which was translated into English as The Day of 
Resurrection. Stephen, the author of Art thou weary, 
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art thou languid, and Andrew (afterwards Archbishop of 
Crete), who composed the hymn Christian, dost thou see 
them, on the holy ground, were some of the famous inmates 
of Mar Saba. | 

The monks, whose cells lie at the back of the church, 
lead a rigidly ascetic life. Their principal occupation 
appears to be the manufacture of souvenirs for travellers ; 
their principal pleasure the feeding of birds, especially 
the Amydrus Tristrami (Tristram’s Grackles), beautiful 
black birds with yellow wings. On the south side of the 
monastery is situated the Cave of St Sabbas, said to be the 
place where the saint first established himself. Legend 
relates that the cave was at that time inhabited by a 
lion. The lion is supposed to have carried off the holy 
man on three occasions ; at length it became exceedingly 
friendly and carried food and drink to the cave for the 
use of its master. F inally, however, as the animal lacked 
those gifts and graces which would make him a suitable 
companion, he was bidden by the saint to leave. He left 
accordingly. 


(7) Jerusalem to Neby Samwil (Mizpah) and El 
Kubeibeh (Emmaus). (This journey can be accomplished, 
together with the return, in one day, but will vequire donkeys.) 
Leaving the Damascus Gate we proceed by the road to 
Neby Samwil, which skirts the so-called Hill of Ashes. 
Passing the Tombs of the Kings we come to a cross-roads, 
and continue by the path which diverges north-west from 
the Nablus Road. The conspicuous minaret of Neby 
Samwil lies before us. After about forty minutes from 
the Damascus Gate we come upon the Tombs of the 
Judges. In front of the tombs there is an architectural 
facade with an ornamental pediment, and in the rec- 
tangular portico. beneath is a pedimented doorway which 
gives entrance to the tomb-chamber. Along the sides 
of this chamber are ranged deep tunnel-graves; the 
upper stories have ledges in front to facilitate the intro- 
duction of bodies into the narrow cells and to support 
the stones which close up the cells, this arrangement 
being characteristically Jewish. Two other chambers 
adjoin this first one on the east and south. On each of 
three sides of the east chamber there are three shaft-tombs 
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on a level with the floor; above these are four similar 
tombs. Above the shaft-tombs of the south chamber 
there is a long vaulted shelf-tomb. A passage from the 
first chamber leads to the north-east chamber, which 
contains thirteen shaft tombs. On the south-west there 
is a subterranean side-chamber used originally as a quarry. 

From the Tombs of the Judges we descend a steep 
slope which brings us to the bed of the Wady Beit 
Hanina, so-called from the neighbouring village of that 
name. Following the boulder-strewn torrent-bed for 
about fifteen minutes, we ascend north-west up a side 
valley. Some thirty minutes’ climb brings us to a 
terraced hill-top on which we observe, to our left, a 
medieval ruin called El J6z; this is said by one tradition 
to mark the country house of Joseph of Arimathea, by 
another, to be the place where, on their walk to Emmaus, 
the two disciples were joined by the risen Christ. Thence 
in twenty minutes or so we reach Neby Samwil. 

Neby Samwil (Mizpah).—The modern village is of 
little account. In the mosque on the summit of the hill 
there is a sarcophagus—badly damaged during the Turkish 
bombardment in 1917—which is pointed out as the Tomb 
of Samuel from a tradition which makes this both the 
birthplace and burial-place of Samuel. Neby Samwil 
towers above the town of El-Jib to the north-east. It 
stands on a solitary mountain peak 400 feet above the 
Plain of Gibeon, and 2935 feet above the sea-level. It 
is one of the highest points in Palestine, and commands 
one of the finest views. From the roof of the mosque— 
better still from the platform of the minaret—one sees to 
the north of El-Jib the hill of Ramallah ; below this les 
the village of Bir Nebala ; eastwards is Beit Hanina and 
the hill of Tell el-Fal. Beyond these, and at some 
distance, rise the mountains east of Jordan. The Jordan 
Valley itself is hidden, as also is the Dead Sea. Jerusalem 
and the Mount of Olives are seen to the south-east ; on a 
hill to the south of these is Mar Elias, above which rises 
the summit of Frank Mountain ; the village of Bethlehem 
is seen slightly to the right. Westward, the downs of 
the Mediterranean shore may be traced; on a mound is 
the site of Ashdod; left of this is the site of Ekron. 
Ramleh and Lydda are seen on the plain, and beyond 
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these is Jaffa. The walls of Neby Samwil, partly com- 
posed of enormous blocks of building stone, and partly 
hewn in the native rock, testify to the antiquity of 
the site. It is generally identified with Mizpah, a 
city of Benjamin (Joshua xviii. 26), though the mound 
Tell-en-Naskeh, three miles to the north-north-east, also 
claims that distinction. It was at Mizpah that the great 
national assemblies of Israel were held in the time of the 
Judges: ‘‘ Then all the children of Israel went out, and 
the congregation was gathered together as one man, 
from Dan even to Beersheba, with the land of Gilead, 
unto the Lord in Mizpeh” (Judges xxi.; cf. also 
I Mace. iii. 46). At the call of Samuel, they met again at 
Mizpah to fight against the Philistines (1 Sam. vii. 6-12). 
Here also they gathered to elect their first king: a young 
man was brought thither, “and when he stood among 
the people, he was higher than any of the people from 
his shoulders and upward.” The young man was Saul. 
They elected him king, and for the first time in Israel’s 
history there uprose the loyal shout, ‘God save the 
King!” (i Sam. x. 23, 24). It was between Mizpah and 
Shen or Jashan (perhaps ’Aim Sima), or probably Deir 
Yasin, the village on the hill-top south-east of Koldniyeh, 
and about half-way between Neby Samwil and ’Ain 
Karim, that? Samuel: dooksa ‘stone, ae and ucalled 
the name of it Eben-ezer, saying, Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us”’ (1 Sam. vii. 6-12). Eusebius and St Jerome 
claimed this honour for the village of Deir-Aban, on the 
railway line from Lydda to Jerusalem. Mizpah was fortified 
against Israel by Asa of Judah (1 Kings xv. 22). Gedaliah 
was assassinated here (2 Kings xxv. 23-35); and when, 
in the time of Nehemiah, the walls of Jerusalem were 
rebuilt, the men of Mizpah joined with those of Gibeon 
in rebuilding one portion of it (Neh. iii. 7, 15, 19). A 
monastery appears to have been erected here early in the 
Christian era, in which the Emperor Justinian caused a 
well to be dug. The Crusaders, who identified the place 
with ancient Shiloh, built a church over the so-called 
Tomb of Samuel in 1157; the transept and north wing 
of this church is still preserved. This church became 
the Abbey of St Samuel de Montjoye, and the hill itself 
was at this time called Mons Gaudi, or Mountain of Joy ; 
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these names arose from the fact that pilgrims, coming 
up to Jerusalem from Jaffa, by way of Lydda, first caught 
sight of the Holy City at this spot. From here Richard 
Coeur de Lion is said to have first beheld the city; 
covering his face with his shield he cried aloud: ‘“ Ah! 
Lord God, I pray that I may never see Thy Holy City, 
if so be that I may not rescue it from the hands of Thine 
enemies.” In the twelfth century, and thereafter, this 
place was much resorted to by Jews, who looked upon it 
as the Ramathaim-zophim of 1 Sam. i. 1. The names 
of some of these pilgrims have been found scratched on 
the walls of the church. 

El Kubeibeh (Emmaus).—Leaving Neby Samwil we 
proceed westward by an ancient Roman road very much 
out of repair, and reach the village of Biddu in thirty-five 
minutes. From Biddu the road leads north-west. In 
five minutes we pass a prostrate Roman milestone by the 
roadside, and ten minutes later the large Franciscan 
convent at El Kubeibeh (Emmaus) is reached. There are 
numerous ruins in the village, and the church attached to 
the convent stands on the foundation of an old Crusaders’ 
church, which, with its nave and aisles may still be traced 
without difficulty. It is said to mark the spot where 
Christ broke bread with the two disciples (Luke xxivs 
30). -Amwas, near Latrin, is regarded by some 
authorities as the Emmaus of the New Testament. The 
tradition which gives that distinction to El Kubeibeh 
dates from the Middle Ages ; it agrees, however, with the 
distance from Jerusalem given in the New Testament, 
that is, about sixty-four stadia. 


(8) Jerusalem to the Monastery of the Cross.— 
(The Monastery of the Cross lies one and a half miles west 
of the Jaffa Gate, and may be visited in the course of a half- 
day’s excursion.) : 

Starting from the Jaffa Gate and proceeding westwards 
we pass the great Mohammedan cemetery situated about 
half a mile from the city walls. It contains a large pool, 

3irket Mamilla, which is, traditionally, the Upper Pool of 
Gihon, and is connected by.an aqueduct, now out of repair, 
with the Pool of Hezekiah. Modern research has shown 
that in Crusading times this cemetery was used as a 
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Christian burial-place, and that the canons of the Holy . 


Sepulchre were buried in it. West of the Pool of Gihon 
there is a large cave known traditionally as the “Cavern 
of the Lion.” This name is derived from a medieval 
legend first mentioned by a writer of the early twelfth 
century. The legend relates that when, following the 
sack of Jerusalem by the Persians in 641 A.D., there was 
no one left to bury the 65,000 dead bodies which lay 
about, a tender-hearted lion took upon itself the task of 
conveying the bodies to this place for sepulture. North- 
east of the pool there is a square stone building surmounted 
by an elegant dome. It marks the tomb of Emir Aladdin 
Aidi Ghadi ibn al Kebkebi, who died in 688 a.H. 
(1289 A.D.). The massive cenotaph inside the building is 
remarkable, and probably stood at one time over the 
grave of some distinguished Crusader. Non-Moslems 
require a permit to enter this cemetery. Proceeding 
westward we pass an ancient windmill and then descend 
by a good road to the Monastery of the Cross. 

Monastery of the Cross.—One tradition asserts that 
this monastery was erected by order of the Empress 
Helena; another attributes its foundation to Mirian, the 
first Christian ruler of Georgia (265-342), who, with three 
other kings, is depicted over the inner door of the church. 
During the Crusades it was the property of the Georgians, 
who, however, were dispossessed by the Moslems (1260-77). 

It was then converted into a mosque, and remained thus 
until 1305, when it was regained by the Georgians. In 
1644 it was restored by Leontatian, a king of Georgia. 
It is now in the possession of the Orthodox Patriarchate of 
Jerusalem, and until a few years ago was used as the 
Seminary of the See. Throughout its history it has suffered 
on various occasions from Arab attacks, and traces of blood 
may be seen in the nave to thisday. The high, windowless 
walls and the iron-mounted wicket were safeguards against 
these incursions. The church dates from the Byzantine 
period and is surmounted by a dome. There is an inter- 
esting Mosaic pavement and a number of rudely executed 
pictures. According to tradition, the tree from which 
the Cross was made grew on the site of the monastery, 
and a round, marble-lined aperture behind the high altar 
is pointed out as the actual spot from which the tree grew, 
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It is also said that Adam was buried here; and Lot is 
supposed to have lived on the site. Its valuable library 
was removed some years ago to the Orthodox Monastery 
at Jerusalem, where, together with the volumes from Mar 
Saba, it forms part of an exceedingly rare and much 
prized collection. 

The journey may be continued on by Wady Ammar and thence 
through the Wady el-Werd, which is the ‘‘ Valley of Roses.’’ Con- 
tinuing down this valley we cross the railway line and go by ’Ain 
Yalo, near which there are some remarkable tumuli, and thence to 
the Wady Ahmed, which opens on our left. Presently we come to 
Philip’s Well (’Ain el- Haniyeh), which is said to be the spring in 
which the Ethiopian eunuch was baptised by Philip (Acts viii. 38). 
This tradition dates from the. fifteenth century, and is rivalled by 
a spring near Hebron. The spring is adorned with an ancient niche 
and Corinthian pilasters’ The journey from the Monastery of the 
Cross to Philip’s Well takes about one hour and a quarter. Bittir 
(page 74) lies distant another twenty minutes or so up the Wady 
el-Werd. 


(9) Jerusalem to the Cave of Adullam and Frank 
Mountain. (The first part of this journey, as far as the 
Pools of Solomon and Urtds, is described on pages 185-6. 
The whole journey may be accomplished in one day, but as 
the route 1s impracticable for motor transport, except from the 
Jaffa Gate to Solomon’s Pools and Urtds, horses or donkeys 
will be found necessary.) 

Descending the valley beyond the village of Urtas, we 
are brought by an hour’s somewhat circuitous route to 
the Springs of Khareittin. Here the scenery in its wildness 
is reminiscent of Mar Saba. The gorge, which is deep 
and precipitous, is strewn with fallen rock, and on its 
right banks are the ruins of Khareittin. These ruins 
mark the site of an early monastery of St Chariton, and 
below them is the entrance to a cave which has been 
identified, since the Crusades, with the Cave of Adullam. 
This cavern is rather difficult of access, and the tempera- 
ture within is uncomfortably high. Its large chamber, 
which can only be reached by creeping along a serpentine 
gallery, is about 130 feet long by 40 feet broad. It is 
quite dark, and cannot be seen to advantage except with 
the aid of a magnesium torch or some similar illumination. 
Several passages diverge hither and thither from this 
hall, one of them being much longer than the others and 
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leading to another large cavern, to reach which it is 
necessary to drop some feet. A passage leads from this 
second chamber to a third, which is not of sufficient 
interest to warrant the fatigue of reaching it. Altogether 
there is so much discomfort attending the exploration of 
this cave that it is only recommended to the hardy. 

It was in a cave of that name that David took refuge 
from Saul; he “‘ escaped to the cave Adullam : and when 
his brethren and all his father’s house heard it, they went 
down thither to him. And every one that was in distress, 
and every one that was in debt, and every one that was 
discontented, gathered themselves unto him; and he 
became a captain over them: -and there were with him 
about 400 men” (I Sam. xxii. I, 2). From the Cave of 
Adullam, David’s mighty men, breaking through the lines 
of the Philistines, went to Bethlehem to satisfy the desire 


of their master, who had cried out: ‘‘ Oh that one would 
give me drink of the water of the well of Beth-lehem, 
which is by the gate!” (2 Sam. xxiii. 15-17). From 


there also he went out to plead with the king of Moab 
for protection for his parents (I Sam. xxii. 4). 
Nevertheless, the tradition making this the Cave of 
Adullam dates no earlier than the time of the Crusades. 
Against its rivals it has only one claim to be considered, 
which is that it is large enough to have held the company 
of 400, which is supposed to have been with David. 
Crossing the Wady Urtas we ascend for about thirty 
minutes a road to the right, which brings us to the Frank 
Mountain, or Jebel Fureidis (Hill of the Little Paradise). 
In formation it is a cone about 200 feet high, and has 
the appearance of an artificially constructed mound. 
The summit is circular, and upon it are the walls of a 
castle with the remains of towers, one of which contains 
a chamber with a flat dome. There can be no reason- 
able doubt that the Frank .Mountain is identical with 
the Herodium founded by Herod the Great. Josephus 
describes that place as being sixty stadia from Jerusalem ; 
with this the Frank Mountain agrees, being seven and 
a half English miles from the Holy City. He says that 
the castle was reached by two hundred steps; that the 
mound was artificial, and that an aqueductiwas constructed 
there at enormous cost. Traces of the aqueduct may 
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still be observed. It was here, therefore, that Herod 
was buried, his body having been carried hither from 
Jericho. The story of his last illness is familiar; and 
how, in his dying moments, he gave orders that the 
principal Jews should be put to death, ‘‘ that so at least 
his death might be attended with universal mourning.” 
No trace of his tomb has been discovered. wi 

The view from the summit of this hill is justly cele- 
brated ; it overlooks the desert, which became the theatre 
of David’s exploits—a vast howling wilderness, utterly 
treeless and forlorn; beyond, through wild ravines, 
may be descried the glittering waters of the Dead Sea ; 
and some two miles to the south-west are the ruins of 
Tekoa (Amos i. 1; 2 Sam. xiv. 2). Tekoa was a Canaanite 
town captured by Joshua ; under Rehoboam it became a 
_ stronghold of considerable importance ; but it is chiefly 
celebrated as the birthplace of the Prophet Amos. A 
monastery harbouring the heretic monophysites, under 
Romanus, was established there in the fifth century, 
but was destroyed by Marcian. It later became the 
headquarters of monks separated from St Sabas. To the 
north-west we see Bethlehem, to the north Neby Samwil. 

From the Frank Mountain to Bethlehem the road goes 
by the high-perched village of Beit Ta’amir, then among 
glaring rocks and through a wild uncultivated region ; 
after an hour of this it comes, as a pleasant relief, upon 
the green trees, fruitful fields and terraced vineyards of 
Bethlehem ; it continues thence to Jerusalem. 


(10) Jerusalem to Bethel, by Anathoth, Michmash, 
and Ai. (One long day’s excursion, on horseback or with 
donkeys.) 

We leave Jerusalem by the Jaffa Gate and follow the 
road round the north-west corner of the city wall, past 
the Damascus Gate. We then take a bridle-path leading 
up to Olivet, near the Garden of Gethsemane. Descend- 
ing into the bed of another valley, we observe on the 
ridge of an opposite hill the little village of "Anata, which 
corresponds with the scriptural Anathoth. Anathoth 
was a town of the Levites in the territory of Benjamin 
(Joshua xxi. 18), to which Abiathar was banished by 
Solomon: ‘So Solomon thrust out Abiathar from being 
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priest unto the Lord; that he might fulfil the word of 
the Lord, which he spake concerning the house of Eli 
in Shiloh” (x Kings 1. 27). Here was born Jeremiah 
the Prophet, who received the commandment to prophesy 
against the men of Anathoth, who were seeking his life 
(Jer. xi. 21-23). Isaiah, foretelling the destruction of 
this city, which lay on the direct line of the Assyrian 
march against Jerusalem, cried, ‘“O poor Anathoth” 
(Isa. x. 30). There are still some ruins to be seen, 
among which are traces of an ancient wall and some 
rock-hewn cisterns. The view is extensive. 

We now make a sharp descent northwards into the 
valley, and then climb the opposite slope, from which we 
discern the village of El Hizmeh, or Azmaveth (Ezra ii. 
24). We then cross a pleasant green valley, and ascend- 
ing again, come to Jeb’a, which is ancient Geba (Gaba), 
a city of Benjamin, and, like Anathoth, a priestly city 
(Joshua xviii. 24). For some time it was in the possession 
of the Philistines, from whom it was captured by Jonathan. 
Notwithstanding this, the Philistines gathered together 
at Michmash (I Sam. xii. 5); the Israelites, under Saul, 
took up their position near Geba, south of the deep ravine 
known as the Pass of Michmash, which separated the two 
armies. A full description of what ensued may be read 
in I Sam. xili. and xiv., where we are told how Jonathan 
started out with his armour-bearer, and the people 
were unaware of his departure ; how that ‘“‘ between the 
passages, by which Jonathan sought to go over unto 
the Philistines’ garrison, there was a sharp rock on the 
one side, and a sharp rock on the other side; and 
the name of the one was Bozez, and the name of the 
other Seneh. The forefront of the one was situate north- 
ward over against Michmash, and the other southward 
over against Gibeah.’”’ Jonathan reached the garrison, 
“and the Philistines said, Behold, the Hebrews come 
forth out of the holes where they had hid themselves.” 
Jonathan thereupon attacked the garrison and evidently 
succeeded in slaying about twenty men “ within as it 
were an half acre of land, which a yoke of oxen might 
plow.” The Philistines became nervous, and when Israel 
thereupon went forth to battle, their enemies were routed. 
The name Gibeah of Saul appears to denote the district 
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néateGebaa(see 1 Samh'x. 263 xiv: 272 -Samxxt*65 
Isa, x"28,/20): : 

We now descend into a valley, the Wady es-Suweinit 
(“valley of little thorn trees’’), which is the narrow 
gorge referred to above as the Pass of Michmash. Ona 
hill to the north-east we shall see the small village of 
Michmash (Mukhmias), celebrated chiefly as the scene 
of Jonathan’s daring exploit against the Philistines. 
Machmas is referred to in I Macc. ix. 73 as the residence 
of Jonathan, brother of Judas Maccabeus. There are in 
the neighbourhood stone foundations, a few columns and 
some caverns and cisterns. 

Passing now northwards to a plateau, we come to the 
large village of Deity Diwdn ; near it, on the west, is Ai 
or Hai (Haiyan) (Gen. xii. 8; Joshua vii. 2). The 
most remarkable circumstance associated with Ai was its 
siege by Joshua. Jericho had already fallen before the 
Israelites ; then ‘‘ Joshua arose, and all the people of 
war, to go up against Ai: and Joshua chose out thirty 
thousand mighty men of valour, and sent them away 
by night.’’ Stratagem was used to accomplish the victory. 
Men were placed in ambush, and “‘ when Joshua and all 
Israel made as if they were beaten before them, and fled 
by the way of the wilderness,” the ambush arose, entered 
the deserted city and speedily destroyed it: ‘‘ And 
Joshua burnt Ai, and made it an heap for ever, even a 
desolation unto this day.” A vivid picture of the battle is 
recorded in Joshua vii. and viii. It is suggested that the 
great Tell, or stone pile, outside the town, may even be the 
place where the king of Ai was buried (Joshua viii. 29). 

The journey on to Bethel will take approximately forty- 
five minutes, and goes by a lofty ridge traversed by 
Abraham, who reared his altar “ between Bethel and Al.” 


From Ai we may continue to Rimmon (Rammin), where the 
last of the Benjamites dwelt (Judges xx. 45-7), and to Ophrah 
(1 Sam. xiii, 17), now Taivibeh, a position held by the Philistines. 
It has been sought to identify this site with the city of Ephraim, 
to which Jesus retired after the raising of Lazarus. Jesus 
therefore walked no more openly among the Jews; but went 
thence unto a country near to the wilderness, into a city called 
Ephraim, and there continued with His disciples’ (John xi. 54). 
From Ophrah to Bethel is a journey of approximately one hour and 
three quarters, 
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Bethel (Beitin)—Bethel is now a poor village with 
approximately 500 inhabitants; scattered about it there 
are numerous traces of ancient material. On the highest 
point of the village are ruins of a tower built upon early 
foundations ; a mosque now stands on the remains of a 
Crusaders’ Church ; in the valley there is a fine reservoir 
with a spring enclosed by a circular basin. A remarkable 
rock-formation north of the village may possibly be an 
ancient stone-circle. 

The name Bethel signifies ‘‘ House of God.” It is the 
place where Abraham reared an altar and called upon the 
name of the Lord, who had given this land to him. ‘‘ And 
he went on his journeys from the south even to Beth-el, 
unto the place where his tent had been at the beginning, 
between Beth-el and Hai; unto the place of the altar, 
which he had made there at the first: and there Abram 
called on the name of the Lord” (Gen. xiii. 3, 4). Here 
Jacob, lonely and weary as the result of his forty miles’ 
journey, ‘‘ took of the stones of that place, and put them 
for his ‘pillows, and lay down in that place to sleep”’ 
(Gen. xxviii. 11), whereupon he saw the vision of angels 
ascending and descending a ladder; when he awoke he 
made the solemn vow which consecrated him to the 
service of God. The name of the town near by was Luz, 
but Jacob said, ‘“‘ This is none other but the house of 
God, and this is the gate of heaven. . . . And he called 
the name of that place Beth-el”’ (i.e. House of God) 
(Gen. xxviii. 17,19). The town was captured and occupied 
by the tribe of Ephraim (Judges i. 22), but according to 
Joshua xviii. 19-22, was allotted to the tribe of Benjamin, 
for whom it served as a frontier-town towards Ephraim. 
Under Jeroboam it became the centre of idolatrous 
worship. Jeroboam, seeking to wean the hearts of the 
people from the service of God at Jerusalem, set up at 
Bethel a golden calf, against which the prophet of Judah 
was sent to cry in the name of the Lord: as a sign to 
confirm his mission, the altar was rent in pieces and its 
ashes poured out. Jeroboam stretched out his hand 
against the prophet, and it was withered, remaining thus 
until restored at the prophet’s intercession. Bethel, the 
House of God, was changed into Bethaven, the House of 
Idols, until at length the prophecy uttered by the man 
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of Judah was fulfilled in the person of Josiah, who utterly — 
destroyed every memorial that had been established for 
idolatrous worship by Jeroboam ; he spared nothing save ~ 
the sepulchre of the prophet of Judah (1 Kings xii., xii. ; 
2 Kings xxiii. 15-20). Here, or somewhere in the 
immediate vicinity, “‘ there came forth two she-bears out 
of the wood, and tare forty and two children,” who had 
mocked Elisha with the words, ‘“‘ Go up, thou bald head” 
(2 Kings ii. 23-24). After the Captivity Bethel was 
again inhabited by the Benjamites. 

The importance of Bethel as a frontier town, and of the 
whole frontier line in this area, is clearly demonstrated 
by Sir George Adam Smith in The Historical Geography 
of the Holy Land. There were three natural borders 
across the Central Range, among which the political 
frontier oscillated. One of these ran south of Bethel, 
from the head of Ajalon to the gorge of Michmash, a 
second ran north of Bethel. The southern one, south 
of Bethel, is the real pass. By it Israel first approached 
the Judean tableland from Jordan; thence did she 
descend to the sea. As a great trade route, and a strategic 
pass connecting the Maritime Plain with the Jordan 
Valley, it was prized by the Philistines as much as it was 
sought by Israel. Throughout all the vicissitudes of the 
area Bethel continued of great importance. Here was 
the House of God, the place of altars and visions and 
vows; here arose an alien sanctuary, with its idolatrous 
altar, and here we may read God’s protest against the 
false worship: ‘‘ The high places also of Aven, the sin of 
Israel, shall be destroyed: the thorn and the thistle 


shall come up on their altars” (Hosea x. 8). ‘‘ For thus 
saith the Lord, unto the house of Israel, Seek ye Me, 
and ye shall live: but seek not Beth-el. . . . Beth-el 


shall come to nought” (Amos v. 4, 5). 
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VI. SAMARIA, GALILEE, AND PH(NICIA. 


(1) Jerusalem to Nablus. (2) NAblus to Nazareth via Samaria 
and Jenin. (3) Nazareth. (4) Nazareth to Tiberias and 
Sea of Galilee via Kefr Kenna (Cana). (5) Sea of Galilee, 
including Tell Hum (Capernaum), Chorazin and Es- 
Semakh. (6) Tiberias to Safed. (7) Es-Semakh to Haifa 
via Beisan (Beth-Shan). (8) Haifa. 


(1) Jerusalem to Nablus (Shechem) by Road.—(The road 
to Nablus is practicable for motor transport ; the distance is 61 kilo- 
metres, and the journey there and back could be hurriedly accomplished 
im one day. At Ndblus there is vailway communication w.th Tel 
Kerim connecting with the main Lydda- Haifa line.) 


Leaving Jerusalem by the Jaffa Gate we pass round by 
the Damascus Gate; the route then leads by the Tombs 
of the Kings and the Hill Scopus, whence a fine retro- 
spective view of Jerusalem may be obtained. Passing 
over a broad plain we take a northerly direction and 
observe on the left the village of Sha’fat, which, possibly, 
is the site of ancient Nob; it has been thus identified by 
Mr Porter. Nob was a priestiy city of Benjamin, the 
place where the Tabernacle was stationed in the time of 
Saul. Thither David fled (r Sam. xxi. 1; Isa. x, 32), 
and was received as a refugee by Ahimelech. This priest 
was then informed by Doeg the Edomite that Nob was 
smitten with the sword as a consequence of his action 
(I Sam. xxii. 9-19). Fragments of a church and rock- 
hewn cisterns may be seen here. To the right rises Tell- 
el-Ful (the Hill of Beans), a remarkable platform—possibly 
a beacon—supported by walls of uncertain date. Perhaps 
this is the Gibeah of Benjamin (Judges xix. 12 ef seq.), 
and of Saul (2 Sam. xxi. 6) ; but there is not much evidence 
of its having been the site of a town. The ruins appear 
to be those of a Crusaders’ fortress. The view from the 
summit is memorable. To the right is Anata (page 213), 
to the north-east is the site of Almon or Alemeth, anothe 
priestly town of Benjamin where David was cursed by 
Shimei, the son of Gera (2 Sam. xvi. 6), By that time it 
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was known as Bahurim. Ina well of this town, Jonathan 
and Ahimaaz, supporters of David, took refuge from the 
followers of Absalom. Westwards we see Neby Samwil, 
Beit Iks4, Beit Haninad, and Bir Nebala. 

Continuing our journey we come soon to a hill on which 
lies the village of El-Ram, which is identified with Ramah 
of Benjamin. Ramah was between Gibeon and Beeroth 
(Joshua xviii. 25). It was a stronghold on the frontier 
between Israel and Judah, and though fortified by Baasha, 
king of Israel, was captured by Asa, king of Judah. It 
was probably the place where the Jewish captives were 
herded together prior to their deportation to Babylon. 
In the time of the Crusades it was called Harah. In the 
village of Makam Sheikh Hussein, which lies to the west, 
there are ruins of a small basilica. 

Leaving Ramah we come now to the ruined village of 
’Attarah, on the ridge of a hili. Here, to the right, is the 
conspicuous Tell en Nasbeh, which is thought by some 
authorities to be the Mizpah of Benjamin (page 207). 
A few minutes later we reach El-Bireh, a thriving Moslem 
village, with an excellent spring of water, ruins of an old 
khan, and traces of reservoirs. The name _ signifies 
“cistern,” and is derived from its abundant supply of 
water. Possibly it is the Benjamite town of Beeroth 
(Joshua ix. 17; 2 Sam. iv. 2, 3). On a piece of high 
ground there are the remains of a church built in 1146 A.D. 
Tradition makes it the place where the Holy Family 
rested at the close of the first day out from Jerusalem, 
when, finding the child Jesus had not accompanied them, 
they turned back to the city. The tradition appears to 
have no historical value, and dates only from the thirteenth 
century ; nevertheless, it has probably from time im- 
memorial been the resting-place for caravans proceeding 
on the same journey as that recorded of the Holy Family. 
The road to the left from El-Bireh leads to Ramallah, 
a large and prosperous Christian village, the inhabitants 
of which are chiefly of the Orthodox faith ; it has a Church 
of England and Quaker mission station and schools, and 
several churches, convents and schools directed by the 
Orthodox and Latin Patriarchates. Considerable numbers 
of Ramallah men are established in business in the United 
States. 
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After leaving El-Bireh our road descends a hill, leaving 
the old Bethel road on the right. It then crosses a bare 
plateau, passing on the right of a small pool called 
El-Balu’a. After crossing the ridge, it commences to 
descend into a fertile valley. The large village on a 
hill-top to the left is Beir Zeit, and that at the bottom of 
the valley is Jifna, the Gophna of Josephus, whither 
Judas Maccabeus retired after his defeat by the king 
of Syria. It was garrisoned by Vespasian in 67 A.D., 
and occupied by Titus three years later. Ruins of an 
old church may be observed a little to the east of the 
Latin monastery and church. There is an Orthodox 
church built into ruins on the south of the village; and 
ruins of an old castle are found on a hill to the south. 

We continue now by ’Ain Sinia, which chiefly consists 
of ruined houses clustered about a modern mill; a few 
minutes later the road turns up a valley to the right, 
by which it is conducted to the Wady-el-Haramiyeh (the 
“Valley of Robbers”). Soon ’Ain-el-Haramiyeh, the 
Robbers’ Fountain, is reached, at the base of a cliff near 
which there are numerous rock tombs, and the ruins of 
a khan. The foundations of an old reservoir stand by 
the roadside. The reputation of this place at one time 
justified its name. Leaving this glen we enter a charming 
and fertile valley, and soon pass by Sinjil, which lies on 
the hill. It was so named in the twelfth century from 
the fact that Raymond of St Giles made it a halting-place. 
Across the verdant plain to the right is the village of 
Turmus ’Aya. From here the road passes north along a 
high ridge until it reaches the fairly steep descent to 
Khan el-Lubban. Near by there is a fountain of excellent 
water. On the hill to the north-west we see the village 
of El-Lubban, which is the ancient Lebonah (Judges 
xxi, 19). There are a few rock-tombs in the vicinity. 

The route now traverses a level plain, and soon passes 
on the left the village of Es-Sawiyeh, and the ruined 
khan of that name. The road now gradually descends 
northwards into the Wady Yetma, which it crosses. 
Passing within sight of the villages of Kabetan and 
Yetma, we steadily ascend until a splendid view opens 
out before us, embracing the plain known as El-Makhna, 
surrounded by the mountains of Samaria. Before us, on 


the left, is Gerizim, and beyond that Ebal, while far away 
to the north is the snow-clad Hermon. Fertility is in 
evidence everywhere, and although so many ages have 
passed since the dying patriarch gave his blessing on 
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Ephraim, the “ good things”’ remain, the olive and the 
corn, the fig and the vine, the fruitful bough by a well, 
and blessings prevailing “‘ unto the utmost bound of the 
everlasting hills” (Gen. xlix. 26). 

We now descend to the level road, and passing numerous 
villages, one of which is ’Awertah, where are shown the 
tombs of Eleazar and Phinehas, come to Jacob’s Weil. 

Jacob’s Well.—According to an ancient tradition, this 
is the well at which Christ sat when He met the woman 
of Samaria, who came from Sychar. There are cornfields 
about it now, as when our Lord said, “ Lift up your eyes, 
and look on the fields; for they are white already to 
harvest’ (John iv. 35). The well is on the high road 
from Jerusalem to Galilee, which agrees with the 
record in John, and close to it lies the village of Askar 
(Sychar). It is sometimes called Bir Samariyeh, the 
Well of the Samaritan Woman, but is more commonly 
known as Bir Yakoub, the Well of Jacob. The mouth 
of the well now lies in the crypt of a Crusaders’ chapel 
built on the site of a fourth century church. In this 
chapel there were three apses on the east, and a nave 
with two aisles, as in other churches of the Crusaders. 
It was 140 feet long by 87 feet wide, and the choir was 
raised above the level of the nave. The stone which 
covers the opening to the cistern is surrounded by a 
tessellated pavement and bears the tooling peculiar to 
medieval masonry. A modern Orthodox church is in 
course of being built upon the ruins. A church on this 
spot is mentioned by St Jerome, and, according to the 
pilgrim Arculf, it was built in the form of a Latin cross, 
with a central crypt over the sacred well. It was prob- 
ably destroyed during the reign of the fanatic Khalif 
Hakem. 

About half a mile north of this place is Joseph's Tomb, 
venerated by Jew, Samaritan, Christian, and Moslem, 
and enclosed by a modern courtyard. It lies in the 
parcel of ground (Joshua xxiv. 32) purchased by Jacob 
from the Shechemites and bequeathed to his son, Joseph, 
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who was buried there by the Israelites. In the two 
small columns of the tomb there are hollows in which 
the Jews place votive offerings. Beyond Joseph’s Tomb 
is the village of ’Askar (Samaritan Ischar), the recognised 
site of Sychar (John iv. 5). 

We now turn into the fertile valley of Nablus, which 
is flanked on the south by Mount Gerizim, and on 
the north by Mount Ebal. Mount Gerizim is over 
2800 feet above sea-level. At one time its summit was 
reached by a staircase of three hundred steps, which, 
on old coins of Nablus, is represented as leading up to 
the temple of Jupiter. Gerizim should be ascended from 
the south-west side of Nablus, by the Wady Ras el ’Ain, 
which passes a plateau where the Samaritans celebrate 
their feasts of Easter, Pentecost, and Tabernacles. On 
the summit of the mountain there are ruins of a church 
built by the Emperor Zeno in 474. There is an extensive 
view from Gerizim. Mount Ebal, some 230 feet higher 
than Gerizim, offers an even finer view, which clearly 
enables one to grasp a large section of the historical 
features of Palestine. With the exception of Negeb, it 
covers the whole land. ‘“ All the four long zones, two 
of the four frontiers, specimens of all the physical features, 
and most of the famous scenes of the history are in sight. 
No geography of Palestine can afford to dispense with the 
view from the top of Ebal.’”’ That is taken from Sir 
George Adam Smith’s Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land, and the following description is based upon his 
eloquent notes. 

Southwards, at our feet, is Nablus, above which 
towers Gerizim ; beyond this there are twenty-four miles 
of hill-tops, at the back of which is the faint outline of 
a tower. That is Neby Samwil, 5 miles from Jerusalem. 
Westwards, this tower overlooks the Shephelah. If we 
turn west we may see the range drooping down to the 
plain, and beyond the plain the gleaming sandhills of 
the coast, and the infinite blue of the sea. Northwards 
is the long ridge of Carmel, whose slopes descend to 
foot-hills which rise from the hollow of Esdraelon ; 
beyond are the hills of Galilee ; beyond this the peak of 
Hermon, seventy-five miles distant. The eastern horizon is 
the edge of Hauran above the Lake of Galilee, which joins 
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Mount Gilead to the east, and Moab to the south-east. 
On the near side of this line runs the Jordan valley, in 
the foreground of which is Mount Ephraim. ‘ The view 
is barer than a European eye desires, but softened by 
the haze the great heat sheds over all. White clouds 
hang stagnant in the sky, and their shadows crouch 
below them among the hills, as dogs that wait for 
their masters to move. . . . Anciently more villages 
would have been visible, and more corn, with vine- 
yards where now ruined terrace walls add to the stoniness 
of the hills. In Herod’s day the battlements of Caesarea 
and its great white temple above the harbour would have 
flashed to us in the forenoon sun; behind Ebal the city 
of Samaria would have been still splendid and populous ; 
a castle would have crowned Gerizim ; there would have 
been more coming and going on the roads, and the sound 
of trumpets would have risen oftener than it does to-day 
from the little garrison below. In Christian times we 
should have seen the flat architecture of the villages, which 
you can scarcely distinguish from the shelves of the moun- 
tains, break into churches, with high gables, cupolas and 
spires.”’ 

We return to the road, and passing the village of Balata, 
which a fourth century tradition makes the site of the 
Oak of Shechem (Gen. xxxv. 4; Joshua xxiv. 26; Judges 
ix. 6, R.V.), come to the spring Aim Defneh. Soon we 
come to the Rijal cl-Amdd (men of the columns), said to 
have been the burial-place of forty Jewish prophets, and 
possibly the site of the pillar of Abimelech (Judges ix. 6). 
A minute later we reach the gate of Nablus. 

NAblus or Shechem.—Aistory.—Shechem, or Sichem, 
signifies ‘‘neck” or “ridge.” It arises from the fact 
that Shechem lies in the centre of the pass across Samaria 
from the coast to Jordan, with Ebal on one side of the 
town and Gerizim on the other. ‘It is therefore in full 
harmony with the geographical data that the story of the 
patriarchs brings both Abraham and Jacob, on their entrance 
into the Promised Land, at once to Shechem”’ (Gen. xii. 6 ; 
Gen. xxxiii. 18). When Abraham arrived in Shechem, 
it was a town of the Canaanites; when Jacob pitched 
his tent in an adjacent field, it was a Hivite city under 
the governorship of Hamor, father of Shechem (Gen. xxxiil. 
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18,19). The two sons of Jacob, Simeon and Levi, massacred 


its male inhabitants to avenge their outraged sister Dinah, 
thus bringing upon themselves the malediction of their 
father: ‘‘ Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce; and 
their wrath, for it was cruel” (Gen. xxxiv., xlix. 5-7). The 
great imaugural service held by the Israelites under Joshua, 
when they had taken possession of the country, took place 
at Shechem. From the slopes of Ebal and Gerizim, Joshua 
recited the Law of Moses. When the Holy Land was 
divided among the tribes, Shechem formed part of the 
territory of Ephraim (Joshua xx. 7) and became a city of 
refuge (I Chron. vi. 67). Abimelech, who was a son of 
Gideon and of a Shechemite mother, was proclaimed ‘king 
“near the oak of Sichem,” and later razed the city as 
punishment to the Samaritans, who had rebelled against 
him. A prominent rock of Mount Gerizim is still pointed 
out as the pulpit from which Jotham delivered the parable 
of trees, on the accession of his brother Abimelech. 

When Solomon died all Israel assembled at Shechem to 
offer the throne of Israel to Rehoboam, whose arrogance 
during the coronation resulted in the division of the 
kingdom, the northern part going to Jeroboam, the 
Ephraimite. Jeroboam chose Shechem as his capital, 
but later removed to Tirzah ; fifty years later the city of 
Samaria became the capital of the northern kingdom, and 
Shechem swiftly declined in importance. During the 
Captivity it was inhabited by colonists who soon 
adopted the God of Israel. They were not, however, 
recognised by the Jews on the return of the latter from 
exile, and were excluded from the Temple at Jerusalem ; 
it is then that they were called Samaritans. Sanaballat, 
leader of the Samaritans, thereupon founded a rival 


priesthood and erected a temple to Jehovah on the summit 


of Mount Gerizim. Thereupon Shechem began to revive 
in prosperity and importance. The temple was destroyed 
by John Hyrcanus in 132 B.c. In 67 A.p., when’,Vespasian 
conquered the country, many of the Samaritans were put 
to death, and the town was pillaged. After the war it 
was rebuilt as Flavia Neapolis, so called in honour of 
Flavius Vespasian. Early in the Christian period Neapolis 
became the seat of a bishop, and, owing to their hostility 
to the new faith and its representatives, the Samaritans 
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were expelled from Gerizim by the Emperor Zeno. They 
increased in riches and power however, and in the sixth 
century revolted against Justinian; they murdered the 
Bishop of Neapolis and burned numerous churches and 
monasteries, massacring all the priests and monks on 
whom they could lay their hands. They were finally met 
and defeated by Justinian’s army at Trachonitis, east of 
the Jordan, and those who escaped slaughter were either 
sold into Persia and India, or accepted into Christianity. 
According to Benjamin of Tudela, in the twelfth century 
there were left in Palestine about a thousand Samaritans 
adhering to their ancient faith, of whom one hundred were 
at Nablus. There are now (census of 1922) 145 repre- 
sentatives at Nablus, 8 in Tulkeram and 8 in Jaffa. 
In 636 Nablus fell into the hands of Mohammedans ; in 
Iro0o it was captured by the Crusaders, under Tancred, 
and was known as Naples until the expulsion of the 
Western knights. 

Nablus is the capital of the Samaria province. Its 
population is 15,947, chiefly comprised of Mohammedans. 
The Christian community is principally of the Orthodox 
faith, though it includes a number of Latins, who possess 
a church and mission house and a school for girls. There 
are also a church and hospital established by the English 
Church Missionary Society. A railway line from Nablus 
to Tulkeram connects the former with the Lydda-Haifa 
line ; another to Afulé connects it with the Haifa-Damascus 
main line. There is a post and telegraph office in the 
town. A fairly considerable trade is conducted between 
Nablus and the country east of Jordan, and there are 
several establishments in the town for the manufacture 
of soap from olive oil. The streets are narrow, but 
the houses are well-built, and surmounted by cupolas; 
the bazaars, though shabby, are interesting and well- 
stocked. 

The ancient relics to be seen at Nablus are not extensive. 
There are, however, several mosques, which were formerly 
Byzantine or Crusaders’ churches. The chief of these is 
Jami’ el-Kebir, or © Great Mosque,” situated in the 
eastern part of the town. It was originally a basilica of 
Justinian, and was rebuilt as the Church of St John, or 
of the Resurrection, in 1167 by the canons of the Holy 
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Sepulchre. The porch, which is well-preserved, is similar 
to that of the church of the Holy Sepulchre. The Jam’ 
el-Kadra, which lies to the south-west of the town, is also 
a converted church of the Crusaders. It is said to stand 
upon the site where Jacob sat when his sons spread before 
him the blood-stained coat of Joseph. The Jamz en- 
Nasr, or ‘“‘ Mosque of Victory,’ may also have been a 
Crusaders’ church, and it is considered that the Jam’ el- 
Mesdékin, in the north-east corner of the town, was 
originally a hospital erected for the Templars. 

The small Samaritan quarter lies in the south-west 
part of Nablus, and contains the Samaritan Synagogue 
(Keniset es-Sdmirch), a small, white-washed oblong chamber. 
Services are performed in the Samaritan tongue, and are 
led by the High Priest, whose office is hereditary. The 
chief curiosity of the Synagogue is the celebrated Samaritan 
Codex of the Pentateuch, which has given rise to consider- 
able discussion. The text of this document is said to be 
written in Phcenician characters, such as were used by 
the Jews before the Captivity; the manuscript exhibited 
is, however, often only a later copy of the genuine roll, 
which is kept in a precious casket covered by a green 
Venetian fabric. 

(For completion of journey to Nazareth, via Jenin and 
Afulé, see page 229.) 


Nablus to Haifa, via Caesarea and Athlit. (The journey to 
Haifa may be continued from Nablus by vail via Tulkeram, or via 
Afulé, the two arms diverging at Sebastich. The road from Nablus 
to Tulkevam is suitable for motor traffic, but from there to Haifa 
zt ts only practicable in dry weather. The voad as far as Tulkeram 
passes nothing of great interest except Sebastich, which lies some 
miles to the north, and is dealt with in the main itinerary. Once 
at Tulkeram the railway could be availed of for the vest of the 
journey to Haifa; but the journey by road is necessary tif the 
traveller would include Caesarea in his itinerary). J 


After leaving Nablus, we descend the hill, and turn in a north- 
westerly direction along the Wéedy esh Shair, a narrow and well- 
cultivated valley intensively planted with olive trees. Passing a 
number of disused water-mills, we come to the village of Deir Sheraf, 
whence Sebastieh is one hour’s walk to the north. An hour or so later 
we reach the prosperous village of Tulkeram, on the border of the 
plain of Sharon. Here the road declines to little more than a 
track, which proceeds in a N.N.W. direction to Kakon, a village 
on the site of a Crusaders’ castle. The track then continues 
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by Khedera, with its swamps and eucalyptus plantations, and 
thence through undulating oak-dotted country, which is the 
“enchanted forest’? of Tasso, to the Nahr Zerka, or Crocodile 
River, which is crossed by a bridge at Mamas. It is said that 
crocodiles still dwell beneath the papyrus and amid the reeds of 
this muddy river, although they are not found in any other 
Palestinian streams. These monsters were known here in the time 
of Pliny and Strabo, who call the stream the Crocodilon flumen. 
A thirteenth-century story relates that the crocodiles were imported 
from Egypt by a lord of Caesarea, who intended that his brother 
should become their victim, The two brothers then went forth 
to bathe in the river, but the evil lord plunged in first, and was 
eaten, while his innocent brother escaped. Mamas, which Strabo 
calls Crocodilopolis, shows the ruins of a Roman amphitheatre 
into which has been built a khan. There are also the remains of 
an aqueduct, which connected the springs of Sindidneh, east of 
Mamas, with Cesarea. In Pliny’s day, Crocodilopolis no longer 
existed. 

We now ascend a wooded hill forming part of a spur from Carmel, 
and reach the Jewish agricultural colony of Zammarin, or Zicron 
Yacob (‘‘ Memorial of Jacob’), which was founded in 1882 by 
Baron E. de Rothschild. As there is a small hotel at Zamméarin, 
and those conveniences which attend a prosperous settlement, it 
is a good headquarters from which to make the trip to Caesarea. 
For Cesarea, it is necessary again to cross the Zerka, or Crocodile 
River. The ruins lie distant from the bridge about one hour and 
a half by carriage. The road is bad and the journey can only be 
undertaken successfully in dry weather. 

Ceesarea (Kaisdrieh).—The site of Caesarea was originally 
known as Strata’s Tower, which, together with the other maritime 
towns of Gaza, Anthedon and Joppa, was given by Cesar Augustus 
to Herod. At that time it was “a city by the seaside, that was 
much decayed” (Wars, xxi. 5). It was chosen by Herod to be his 
chief seaport, because, says Josephus, “ by the happiness of. its 
situation, [it] was capable of great improvements from his 
liberality.” Sir G. Adam Smith considers the choice to have been 
dictated solely by political considerations, it being more important 
for Herod to possess a harbour suited to Sebastieh, than to 
Jerusalem. And, moreover, Strata’s Tower was virtually a new 
site, and therefore would not be handicapped by any national 
prejudice. At all events, a magnificent city, ‘" Roman in obedience, 
Greek in culture,” arose on the site of Strata’s Tower. Large 
dwelling-places for the people and sumptuous palaces were erected. 
There was a temple on raised ground, a stone theatre, an amphi- 
theatre which looked upon the sea, and beneath the city there 
were vaults and cellars which ‘‘ had no less of architecture bestowed 
on them than had the buildings above ground.” But the most 
important thing which Herod caused to be accomplished on this 
site was the building of a harbour. For this purpose great stones 
were let down into the sea to form a breakwater. Its width was 
200 feet, of which half was opposed to the waves, and was therefore 
called Procymatia, or “ first breaker of the waves,” the other half 
being adorned with several towers, and a great number of arches 
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which formed the dwelling-place of sailors. Around the entire 
harbour ran a sort of promenade, which ‘‘ was a most agreeable walk 
to such as had a mind to that exercise.” The port was entered from 
the north, and on the left of this entrance was a round turret, 
while on the right there were two large stones joined together and 
each of them larger than the turret. This great city was named 
Czsarea, in honour of its founder’s patron. In the year 70 A.D. 
it became the capital of Roman Palestine, and was appointed the 
residence of the Roman procurators, so that it far outshone 
Jerusalem in military and civil importance. Vespasian and Titus 
bestowed upon it the privileges of a Roman province. It later 
assumed a significant réle in the early struggles of Christianity. 
It was evangelised by St Philip the Deacon, and there St Peter 
baptised the centurion Cornelius and his family. St Paul visited 
it on several occasions, and spent there two years under escort 
awaiting summons to appear before the tribunal of Cesar at Rome. 
About 200 A.D. it became the seat of a bishop who, until 451, was 
the Metropolitan of all the bishops of Palestina Prima. Origen was 
ordained priest in Caesarea in the third century, Eusebius became 
its archbishop in the fourth, and Procopius was born there in the 
sixth. In 1102 it was captured by Baldwin, when the famous 
hexagonal vase of green crystal, immortalised as the “ holy grail” 
was discovered. St Louis dwelt there for a short period, and 
commenced rebuilding it, but in 1265 it was destroyed by the 
Sultan Bibars. Decay and pillage have marked its course ever 
since, and it is now occupied by a band of some three hundred and 
thirty Bosnians of the Moslem faith. A Bosnian community was 
established here by the Turkish authorities shortly after the occupa- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria in 1878. 

It is still possible to trace the great rampart erected at Caesarea 
by Herod the great; but the chief remains are those of the 
Crusaders’ city, a rectangular site occupying only a portion of the 
area of Roman times. The entrance gate of the south wall is still 
in position, and on the southern side of the town there are remains 
of a large medieval church, of which the three apses may be traced. 
North of this are some ruins conjectured to be the remains of the 
temple erected to Cesar. A smaller church may be observed to 
the north of the harbour, near the ancient mole, and from a ridge 
of rock jutting out from the south-west side it is possible to see some 
of the granite blocks with which this natural pier was enlarged by 
Herod. The Tower of Strata probably stood at the end of this 
rock, near which there are ruins of a Crusaders’ castle. Ruins, 
which are probably those of the ancient theatre, may be seen a 
little beyond the south gate of the medieval walls, and north-east 
of this are the remains of Herod’s amphitheatre. Two rock-cut 
aqueducts supplied Caesarea with water from the Crocodile River. 

The return to Zamméarin is by the same road as already described. 
It is desirable to spend the night there and recontinue the journey 
to Haifa on the following day. 

From Zamméarin the road proceeds on a sharp descent into the 
plain, and then runs slightly inland near to Tanttra, passing the 
stream Nahr ed Dufleh. Tantira is a little village of about thirty 
dwellings, and lies between the sea and a swamp. Among its 


several ruins and mounds there is a conspicuous Crusaders’ tower 
known as El-Burj. It is thirty feet high, and prominent from 
any point between Caesarea and Carmel. According to Josephus 
Tanttra is upon the site of ancient Dor, which was a city allotted 
to Manasseh after its conquest by Joshua ; its inhabitants, however, 
were never dispossessed (Joshua xi. 1, 2, xii. 23; Judges 1. 27). 
It was the most southern of the Phoenician colonies and, like 
Tyre, engaged in an extensive manufacture of purple dye from 
the murex. Its original inhabitants, of Cretan-AZgean origin, were 
notorious pirates as late as the fifth year of the reign of Rameses 
XI. of Egypt. This ‘“‘mighty” city was destroyed during the wars 
of the Diadochi, but was restored by the Roman general Gabinius, 
and in the time of St Jerome its remains were still of considerable 
magnificence. There are numerous tombs and caverns in the 
neighbourhood, and ruins may be observed to the north of the tower 
of El-Burj. There are several Jewish colonies to be found in the 
vicinity, there being one at Tantira itself. 

Regaining the road we continue towards the seashore, and soon 
come in sight of the castle of Athlit, which is reached in about 
one hour and a half. 

Athlit.—Athlit is the Castellum Peregrinovum of the Crusades, 
and formed the last ‘stronghold of the Templars in Palestine. 
In 130 A.D. it was also the last stronghold of Jewish independence. 
The medieval castle is very striking, and must have been of great 
strength. It stands in the centre of a rocky promontory between 
two bays; its outer wall was strengthened on the east side by two 
towers ; it also possessed three gates. There was one gate on the 
southern side, and only one on the inner wall. It was built in 1218, 
and destroyed by Sultan Melek el-Ashraf in 1291. In one corner 
are the ruins of a magnificent church, and the wall of one of the 
towers still rises to a height of about eighty feet. There are also 
several large vaults and the remains of a fine banqueting hall. 
Here the remnant of the Crusaders assembled on the night when 
they decided to abandon the fortress and under cover of darkness 
escape to Cyprus. A portion of the stable where the knights’ 
horses were kept may still be inspected. Many of the stones used 
in the construction of this fortress, especially of the church, have 
been carried for building purposes to Acre, 

Leaving these ruins (among which there is a Jewish colony 
founded in 1897) our road turns inland through a rocky defile 
known as Petya Incisa ; passing out of this we take a north-westerly 
direction close to the seashore. Passing several villages, and then 
skirting the base of Mount Carmel by the ruins of Kafr es-Samir 
and the German Templar Colony of Neuhardthof, we reach Haifa 


(page 257). 


(2) Nablus to Nazareth via Samaria and Jenin.— 
(The road taken for this journey is a continuation of that 
from Jerusalem to Nablus, and in its entire length 1s 
practicable for motor transport.) 

We leave Nablus on the western side of the town, and 
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skirt the valley by the main Jaffa Road. We soon pass 
RAfidi’eh, a village on the slopes of Gerizim, followed by 
Zawata on the right, Beit Uzin and Beit Iba on the left. 
Farther along we come in sight of a water conduit which 
crosses the valley to a mill. Here we leave the main road 
and ascend in a north-westerly direction. From the 
summit of the hill there is an extensive view embracing 
the country as far as the Dead Sea. We now descend, 
taking a road to the left, and, passing under an aqueduct, 
climb to Sebastieh. 

Samaria (Sebastieh).—The site of Sebastieh, when 
chosen by Omri to be his capital, was a virgin one in the 
valley which swings from Shechem to the coast. It was 
a round isolated hill over 300 feet high. Omri fortified 
his new capital and called it Shomron (perhaps meaning 
“watch-hill”’ ; Aramaic Shamerayin), which was trans- 
lated by the Greeks into Samareia. It remained the 
capital of the Northern Kingdom until its destruction in 
722 B.C. by Sargon. Before this, in the reign of Ahab, 
Omri’s son who had espoused Jezebel, it became a famous 
seat for the worship of Baal, and a temple was erected in 
that god’s honour. Ahab “ did more to provoke the Lord 
God of Israel to anger than all the kings of Israel that were 
before him” (1 Kings xvi. 32, 33). During the reign of 
Ahab, two Syrian expeditions were sent against Samaria 
under the leadership of Benhadad, the king, and both were 
repulsed. Benhadad again laid siege to Samaria during 
the reign of Jehoram ; the siege lasted for three years, and 
so great was the famine inside the walls that a woman ate 
her own child. The besiegers, however, were affrighted by 
mysterious noises, which seemed to indicate the approach 
of armies hired by the king of Israel. The terror grew, and 
the Syrians, forsaking their endeavours, fled back to their 
own country, leaving behind them considerable quantities 
of food and booty. Samaria was ultimately captured 
during the reign of Hoshea, the inhabitants being carried 
off to captivity. It was captured by Alexander the Great 
in 331, and was destroyed by him on his return from 
Egypt in order to punish the inhabitants, who had burned 
alive Andromachus, the governor appointed by Alexander 
to rule over Coele-Syria. Its almost impregnable position 
had revived it as a stronghold during the time of the 
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Maccabeans, but in 107 A.D. it was destroyed once more, this 


time by John Hyrcanus. Rebuilt by Gabinus, it was 
later given by Cesar Augustus to Herod, who fortified and 


adorned it in honour of his patron, raising a temple to 
Czsar where before had stood the temple of Baal, which 
was destroyed by Jehu. Herod called his new city 
Sebaste, which was the Greek equivalent for ‘‘ Augustus,” 
and by this name it survives to-day. Herod’s city must 
have covered a greater extent than the hill Shomron ; 


according to Josephus it was two and a half miles in 


circumference. ‘“‘ Now, within and about the middle of 
it, he built a sacred place, of a furlong and a half [in 
circuit] and adorned it with all sorts of decorations, and 
therein erected a temple, which was illustrious on account 
of both its largeness and beauty. And as to the several 
parts of the city, he adorned them with decorations of all 
sorts also: and as to what was necessary to provide for 
his own security, he made the walls very strong for that 
purpose, and made it for the greatest part a citadel ; and 
as to the elegance of the building, it was taken care of 
also, that he might leave monuments of the fineness of his 
task, and of his beneficence, to future ages’’ (Josephus, 
xv., Ant. viii. 5). During the reign of Herod, Sebaste was 
the chief city of Palestine; a century later its importance 
was dwarfed by that of its neighbour, Shechem, then 
known as Neapolis. The part it played in Christianity is 
interesting: hither came St Peter, preaching the Gospel 
(Acts viii. 5-8), and Philip the Deacon there first met 
Simon the Sorcerer (Acts viii. 9). In the fourth century 
Samaria became a bishopric, and her first bishop, Marius, 
attended the Council of Nice in 325. Nevertheless, ‘it 
gradually waned till it was of little importance, though 
restored as an Episcopal See by the Crusaders. Its 


revival was, however, short-lived, and it speedily’ declined 


to the miserable village which it remains to-day. But its 
felicitous situation is still evident. ‘‘ To-day, amid the 
peaceful beauty of the scene—the secluded vale covered 
with cornfields, through which the winding streams flash 
and glisten into the hazy distance, and the gentle hill 
rising without a scarp to the olives waving over its summit 
—it is possible to appreciate Isaiah’s name for Samaria, 
the crown of pride of Ephraim, the flower of his glorious 
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beauty which is on the head of the fat valley. Only the more 
hard is it to realise how often such a landscape became 
the theatre of war and of the worst passions of tyranny 
and religious strife.’’ ae, 
Ruins.—A walk through the streets of Sebastieh will 
reveal to the visitor many traces of the site’s antiquity, 
and it is not unusual to find in the bare, insanitary hovels 
of the natives, the slender shafts of old columns, or curiously 
wrought capitals that once adorned the Herodian city. The 
most interesting feature of the town is the picturesque ruin of 
the Church of St John the Baptist, below the modern village. 
It is a Crusaders’ church dating from the second half of the 
twelfth century, but has now been converted into a mosque. 
There are traces of a nave with two aisles, and on the 
walls there are crosses of the Knights of St John. The apses 
in which the nave and aisles originally ended have been 
replaced by a straight wall, and the vaulting has entirely 
disappeared. In the centre of an open court there is a 
dome over the traditional sepulchre of St John the Baptist ; 
the tombs of Obadiah and Elisha are also pointed out in 
this cavern. A massive stone door, four feet high, is ex- 
hibited as the actual door of St John’s prison. It is not 
strange that the last days of John the Baptist should have 
been associated by tradition with this city of Sebaste, 
which in many respects was, by the bloody incidents that 
characterised its history, a fit setting for the infamous 
execution of the Baptist ; for there, by the Gate of Samaria, 
they washed the blood of Ahab from the chariot in which 
the dying king—his death foretold by Elisha—had driven 
from the field of battle until the setting of the sun. There 
were the prophets of Jehovah slain by Jezebel, and the 
priests of Baal by Jehu. There Mariamne, the murdered 
wife of Herod, haunted the stricken king, so that he ‘‘ would 
frequently call for her and lament for her in a most indecent 
manner.”” And there he strangled his two sons. But, as 
a fact, the execution of the Baptist did not take place at 
Sebastieh ; the tradition asserting that it did, is first recorded 
by Jerome. Josephus relates that John the Baptist was 
beheaded in the castle of Machzrus, on the Dead Sea. By 
the Arabs, the tomb at Sebastieh is called Neby Yahya: 
perhaps it was a sepulchre of the kings of Israel. ~ ; 
Excavations were commenced at Samaria in 1909 by the 
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University of Harvard, whose work on the summit of the 
hill revealed the foundations of a large Herodian temple, 
including a great stairway about eighty feet broad, a Roman . 
altar and an immense torso of Augustus; the foundation 
walls of the temple are visible. Much older structures 
were exposed on the same area, with masonry of the period 
of Omri and Ahab. The latter’s temple of Baal probably 
stood on this site. | To the north-east of these excavations 
there is a large artificial platform, now used as a threshing- 
floor ; here was discovered the foundation walls of a basilica, 
or colonnaded hall, which appears to have been the Senate 
House or Council Chamber of Sebaste. On the west side 
of the hill there is a fine Roman Gate flanked by two circular 
towers, which were probably erected on foundations of 
Greek square towers. Around the hill there are several 
terraces, and on one of these, to the south, ran the “ Street 
of Columns,” where some of the remains of Herod’s great 
colonnade are still to be seen. On the low ground, to the 
north-east, is the site of the Stadium. 

Samaria to Jenin.—Leaving the village from near the 
Church of St John we descend into the Wady Beit Imrin. 
Passing through the valley, we ascend by the road fo 
the left, and soon come to Burka. At the summit of the 
hill we are rewarded with an extensive view; the land 
below studded with villages, and the distance revealing 
the Plain of Esdraelon, the Mountains of Gilboa, Tabor, 
Carmel and the ranges of Galilee. Descending to the plain 
we skirt two or three valley-heads, and cross a ridge, soon 
coming to a point at which there is a choice of several roads. 
That which bears downwards, and slightly to the left, leads 
between the village of Ajjeh and Anza to the plain and 
Tell Dothan. This marks the site of the scriptural Dothan, 
which commands the descent from Samaria, and whither 
Joseph came seeking his brethren, and the Ishmaelites, 
passing by, bought him for twenty pieces of silver 
(Gen. xxxvii.). It is still called J#bb Yusuf (‘‘ Joseph's 
Pitt’). It was here that Elisha tarried when Benhadad 
and his army were marching towards Samaria (2 Kings 
vi. 13, 23). This place is noticed as early as the sixteenth 
century B.C., in an inscription of Thotmes III. It was well 
known in the fourth century, but appears to have dis- 
appeared by the twelfth. The direct road, descending 
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E.N.E., and passing El Fendakimiyeh, reaches the main 
NAblus-Jenin road at Jeba’. We now enter a broad valley. 
On a hill to the left stands the village of Santr, once a 
strong fortress, besieged in 1830 by Jezzar Pasha of Acre, 
and destroyed by Ibrahim Pasha. On our right stretches 
a level plain, which, during winter, is sometimes converted 
into a lake; from this fact is derived its name ‘‘ drowned 
meadow.” To the south-east is the village of Misilieh, 
possibly Bethuliah, of the Book of Judith (ch. iv. 6; vi. Io, 
II; vii. I; xiii. 8). Ascending a rough and stony road 
we come upon an impressive view of Esdraelon, Carmel, and 
Galilee, while snow-topped Hermon emerges from the far 
distance. An uneasy descent leads into the valley, where 
the village of Kubatieh is seen; and then, through a glen 
once famous as a robber-stronghold, we come upon the 
village of Jenin. 

Jenin is the capital of a sub-district, with a population 
of 2637. It has been identified with the Ginea of Josephus, 
which in its turn is probably the Engannim (“ garden 
spring’’) of Joshua, in the territory of Issachar, and the 
Beth Haggan, “ garden house” of 2 Kings ix. 27. It is 
beautifully situated between the mountains of Samaria and 
the plain of Jezreel ; its gardens are rich, and a fine spring, 
which rises to the east of the town, supplies it with excellent 
water. ° 

The plain of Esdraelon, on the edge of which stands 
Jenin, is the plain of Jezreel (Joshua xvu. 16; Judith vii. 3). 
Properly speaking, it is only the low ground which falls 
eastwards from the village of Jezreel towards Beisan. But 
in the wider sense later attributed to the plain, it stretches 
across central Palestine with an average width of ten or 
twelve miles, forming a wide break between the mountains 
of Galilee on the north and those of Samaria on the south. 
Except for a few undulations here and there, it is a level plain, 
exceedingly fertile and capable of a high state of cultivation. 
The soil is chiefly a volcanic decomposition. Esdraelon is 
drained into the Mediterranean by the brook Kishon (1 Kings 
Xvill. 40), now called the Nahr el-Mukatta’. Looking across 
the plain from a little beyond Jenin we see on our right, 
towards the east, the mountains of Gilboa terminating in a 
ridge where the story of the death of Saul and Jonathan is 
localised; beyond that, on the farther side of the vale of 
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Jezreel, is Jebel Dahi, known as “ Little Hermon” ; beyond 
that again, but out of sight from this point, is Tabor. The 
mountains of Galilee stretch down all the northern horizon, 
and behind us lie the mountains of Samaria. Due west- 
wards we may sée the long line of Carmel, the highest 
summit being the Muhrakah, a traditional place of sacrifice. 
This plain has been a battlefield from early days to these. 
Warriors of many nations have pitched their tents on 
Esdraelon. Here Barak, followed by ten thousand men, 
descended from Mount Tabor and discomfited  Sisera, 
whose defeat was in great measure turned into a rout by 
the river Kishon. ‘The river of Kishon swept them away, 
that ancient river, the river Kishon” (Judges v. 21). 
The Canaanites, under Jabin, their king, who had nine 
hundred chariots of iron, worked fearful mischief among 
the children of Israel (Judges iv. 3). Then the Midianites 
prevailed against Israel— they came up with their cattle 
and their tents, and they came as grasshoppers for multitude ” 
(Judges vi. 1-5). It was held for a long time by the Philistines, 
who had a fortress at Bethshan (1 Sam. xxix., xxxi.). Also, 
the Syrians frequently swept through this plain with their 
armies (rt Kings xx. 25). Here the enormous camp of 
Holofernes spread. Antiochus, Cleopatra, Pompey, Mark 
Antony and Titus—each in their turn brought war to 
Esdraelon. Later, up the vale of Jezreel swarmed hordes 
of those who had embraced the new faith of the desert, and 
at the sound of their coming the plain was disordered with 
the panic of a fleeing Byzantine army. Much later still 
the banners of crusading knights floated over the plain, 
to be followed by those of Saladin. Then came Napoleon ; 
and in our day it has been traversed by the victorious 
allies in swift advance upon the heels of a retreating 
Turkish army. ‘What a plain it is! Upon which 
not only the greatest empires, races, and faiths, east and 
west, have contended with each other, but each has come to 
judgment—on which, from the first, with all its splendour of 
human battle, men have felt that there was fighting from 
heaven, the stars in their courses were fighting.” 


From Jenin to Haifa.—The road from Jenin to Haifa is not in 
good repair. It goes in a north-westerly direction, passing El- 
Vamon, Sili, and Ta’annak. This latter site is the Taanach of 
Joshua xvii. 11 and Judges i. 27. It was one of the towns allotted 
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to Manasseh. Excavations at the neighbouring Tell Ta’annak 
exposed the ancient sanctuary, and pottery of a very early period. 
A number of tablets with cuneiform inscriptions were also brought 
to light, giving evidence of the predominance at one time of Baby- 
lonian culture in this area. It is now an almost deserted mound 
on a spur reaching out from the southern hills. On its western side 
a rising ramp probably perpetuates the raised track by which’ 
chariots entered the city. From the Song of Deborah, and parallel 
prose narrative in the Bible, we learn that it was in full view of 
Ta’annak that the Israelites under Barak defeated the charioteers 
of Sisera, 

Crossing now some low ridges, we pass the village of Zebtiba : 
later, proceeding by a garden which belongs to Khirbet el-Lejjan, 
a village situated some distance up the valley, we come to the hill 
of Tell-el-Mutesellim, the site of Megiddo, which also is the Legio 
of Eusebius. The identification of Lejjin with Megiddo was for 
some time in doubt, and a plausible rival—Mujedda’, on the 
Jordan Valley—was upheld by Conder. Excavations have, how- 
ever, fully supported Lejjin’s claim. In a commanding position 
on the military highway between Syria and Egypt, Megiddo was 
strongly fortified by Egyptians, Canaanites, and Israelites, and 
during the revolt of the Prince of Kadesh, on the Orontes, against 
Thotmes III., it became the Syrian headquarters. The two armies 
met on the plain, and the battle resulted in complete victory 
for Thotmes. The Assyrian fugitives escaped to Megiddo, which 
the Egyptians failed to capture on that day. Finally, however, 
the place surrendered, and rich booty was despatched from it to 
Egypt. A leather roll in the Temple of Amen, at Thebes, records 
the inventory, which proves that the Canaanite civilisation could 
bear comparison with that of Egypt or Babylon. Excavations 
on Tell-el-Mutesellim have revealed important relics, including 
the oldest known Hebrew seal, which belonged to some high official 
in the train of King Jeroboam. The University of Chicago are now 
engaged on further work of excavation at this spot. Buildings, 
apparently of Canaanitish origin, as well as traces of an ancient 
brick wall, nearly nine yards thick, were exposed by the preceding 
excavators. 

We now skirt the hill and cross a vailey opening to the west ; 
southwards rises Sheikh Iskander, a volcanic hill 1700 feet high ; 
before us we see the white chapel of El-Muhrakah on the lofty 
eastern end of Carmel. Passing several springs we come to a 
Beduin cemetery at the foot of Tell Kaimtn, which lies on our 
left, and is probably the site of Jokneam (Joshua xii. 22). A little 
.farther on, separating our road from the Kishon, is Tell el Kassis, 
where, traditionally, took place the slaughter of the priests of Baal. 
The road now leads through the Kishon, and skirting the Haifa- 
Dera’a railway, meets the Nazareth road below El-Harithiyeh. A 
few minutes later we are at Haifa. , 


Jenin to Nazareth.—We now continue from Jenin over 
the plain of Esdraelon towards the spurs of Jebel Fuki’a 
(ancient Gilboa mountains), whose precipitous slopes descend 
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to the plain of Israel. Above, to the right, we see the villages 
of Jelb6n (perpetuating the name of Gilboa) and Fuki’a, 
facing which lies Beit Kad. Westward, at the foot of the 
hills, are the villages of el-Yamon and Sili. ’Araneh is then 
passed on the right, followed by ’Arraboneh, and then (on 
the left) El-Jelemeh, with the hill of Mukeibeleh rising 
above it. Presently we come to Nebi Mezar, a Moslem 
place of pilgrimage, and soon pass within sight of Zer’in, on 
a north-west spur of the Gilboa mountains. Zer’in is the 
ancient Jezreel, a town of Issachar. It was the scene of 
a great battle between the forces of Saul and the Philistine. 
Saul himself was slain, and after his death the town of 
Jezreel remained for some time in the possession of 
Ishbosheth, his son. Later it became the residence of 
King Ahab and Jezebel, and adjacent was the vineyard 
of Naboth, which Ahab coveted. In the book of Judith 
the town is referred to as Esdraelon or Esdrelom. The 
Crusaders called it Parvum Gerinum. 

We now skirt the western slope of the hills, and soon 
obtain a view of Mount Tabor. Crossing the great caravan 
route from Egypt to Damascus, we continue through the 
plain, and pass, on our right, Iksal, the Chesulloth of Joshua 
xix. 18, in the vicinity of which there are numerous ancient 
tombs. The so-called Mount of Precipitation, rises on the 
north side. A few minutes later we arrive at Nazareth. 


(3) Nazareth. — (Hotels, see page 6). There are 
numerous charitable and religious establishments at 
Nazareth, including several European hospitals. Its popu- 
lation is 7424, and its trade, which is chiefly in farming, 
cattle-raising, and gardening, is in a flourishing condition. 
It lies in a basin surrounded by hills of lower Galilee, and in 
appearance is cool and refreshing ; especially attractive is 
Nazareth in spring when fig-trees, cactus, and the olive 
throw their shadows on the dazzling white walls of the town. 
The women of Nazareth are widely celebrated for their 
beauty, and at festivals multiply their picturesqueness by 
the wearing of embroidered jackets, and the plating of 
their breasts and foreheads with coins. The Latin quarter, 
Héret el-Ldlin, is on the south; the Orthodox quarter, 
Hiéret ev-Rim, is on the north; and the Moslem quarter 
lies in the centre. 
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History—We do not hear of Nazareth in the Old 
Testament, and are concerned chiefly with its history from 
the time of Christ. There is no need to go fully into its 
familiar and universal significance; we may, however, 
reflect upon what sort of place it was in which our Saviour 
spent His early youth. The popular fiction (due, perhaps, 
to the very few references made in the Gospels concerning 
the childhood of Jesus, and to the rustic scenes which 
were enacted there, and recorded) that Nazareth was an 
obscure village remote from the temptations and excite- 
ment of Palestine life in that period, has been disproved 
by contemporary writers. From the hills above it, a 
Nazarene could look down upon the great and tumultuous 
Plain of Esdraelon, with its busy road from Samaria to 
Jerusalem, and the route from Egypt to the north. East- 
ward runs the Jordan Valley ; westwards the wide sea 
stretched, bearing “‘ the ships of Tarshish and the promise 
of the Isles.” It lay in the track of great movements, 
within ear-shot of all that happened concerning this 
province of Rome. “‘ For all the rumour of the Empire 
entered Palestine close to Nazareth—the news from Rome 
about the Emperor’s health, about the changing influence 
of the great statesmen, about the prospects at court of 
Herod, or of the Jews ; about Czsar’s last order concerning 
the tribute, or whether the policy of the Procurator would 
be sustained. Many Galilean families must have had 
relatives in Rome ; Jews would come back to this country- 
side to tell of the life of the world’s capital. Moreover, 
the scandals of the Herods buzzed up and down these 
roads ; pedlars carried them, and the peripatetic Rabbis 
would moralise upon them. The customs, too, of the 
neighbouring Gentiles—their loose living, their sensuous 
worship, their absorption in business, the hopelessness of 
the inscriptions on their tombs, multitudes of which are 
readable (as some are still) on the roads round Galilee— 
all this would furnish endless talk in Nazareth, both 
among men and boys.” 

However, Nazareth was always an unimportant place, 
and its geographical position was an accident not reflected 
in its history, though the influence of traffic—that which 
passed by the short route to Damascus, or by the road 
connecting the Phcenician court with the Decapolis and 
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regions south of Jordan as far as Petra—must have 
been great. We have already noticed that Nazareth 
goes unmentioned in the Old Testament. In the time of 
our Lord the name Nazarene was a derisive epithet. The 
village rejected Christ, who appears never to have visited 
it again, making his home at Capernaum. It continued 
as an exclusively Jewish community until the time of 
Constantine, and a large basilica adorned it in the year 
600; it was evidently built much earlier than this. After 
the invasion of the Moslems it sank again into obscurity, 
but in the year 975 it was retaken, together with Tiberius 
and Mount Tabor, by the Emperor John Zimisces. Soon 
after his death it again fell to the Arabs. In 1100 it was 
captured by the Crusaders, under Tancred, and_ the 
basilica was restored ; the Crusaders also transferred the 
See of Scythopolis to Nazareth. After the Battle of 
Hattin in 1187 it fell to Saladin. In 1229 it was rebuilt 
by the Emperor Frederick II. who had secured control of 
the road between Acre and Nazareth. In 1250 it was 
visited by Louis IX. of France. Thirteen years later it 
was captured, and its Christian inhabitants put to the 
sword by an army of Sultan Bibars. In 1291 the Crusaders 
were finally expelled from Palestine, and thenceforward 
Nazareth declined. In 1620 the Franciscans were per- 
mitted to establish themselves in the town. Nazareth is 
robably as prosperous to-day as it has ever been. 

The Church of the Annunciation will repay a visit. It lies 
within the Latin Monastery, in the southern part of the 
town, and is built on foundations of a Crusaders’ Church 
of the twelfth century. It is sixty-nine feet long by forty- 
eight feet wide, and a nave, the vaulting of which is sup- 
ported by four large arches, which, in their turn, are held 
aloft by four pillars. The high altar, dedicated to the angel 
Gabriel, is approached by marble steps on either side." It 
stands above the crypt, which is descended by means of a 
broad flight of marble steps. These steps lead into the 
Chapel of the Angel, from which there is an entrance to the 
Chapel of the Annunciation. On either side of this entrance 
there is an altar, that on the right dedicated to St Joachim, 
that on the left to the angel Gabriel. The Chapel of the 
Annunciation is almost entirely covered with marble, and 
the altar, which is inscribed ‘‘ Verbum caro hic factum est Me 
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(here the word was made flesh), is of precious marbles. 
On the left of the altar there are two pillars. One only is 
complete, and is commonly known as the Column of the 
Angel; the broken one, which hangs from the vault, is 
said to mark the spot where Mary stood when the angel 
addressed her. Tradition makes this grotto part of the 
dwelling occupied by the Virgin, the remainder having 
been miraculously carried to Loretto in 1291. At. the 
eastern end of the Altar of the Annunciation, a doorway 
leads to the Chapel of St Joseph, where is the Altar of 
the “ Flight into Egypt’’; from thence a stairway leads 
to the Kitchen of the Virgin. It is a grotto which at one 
time was used as a cistern; its mouth was taken for a 
chimney. 

The lower part of the present entrance to the-Church of 
the Annunciation is said to date from the earliest basilica 
erected here, and the apse is a relic of the Crusaders’ 
Church. Pieces of Greco-Roman carving and some fine 
capitals of the twelfth century have been collected and 
placed in a small museum. 

The Workshop of St Joseph is in the Moslem quarter of 
the town. A chapel was built on this spot in 1858, the 
tradition dating from two centuries earlier. There is an 
altar inscribed ‘‘ Hic erat subditus illis’’ (here He became 
subject to them). North-westward from the Franciscan 
Hospice a path leads by the Protestant Church and 
parsonage, and thence through bazaars to the Church of 
the United Greeks. The chapel on the left of this is said 
to be on the site of the synagogue in which Jesus preached, 
and from which He was driven by the people of Nazareth. 
North-west of this site there is a small domed chapel, the 
property of the Latins; it contains the Mensa Christi 
(Table of Christ), a huge stone which tradition says was 
the table at which Christ met with His disciples, and at 
which He dined before the Crucifixion and after He rose 
from the Tomb. 

The Mount of Precipitation from which the infuriated 
people of Nazareth sought to cast Jesus down is pointed 
out as Jebel el-Kafsa, nearly two miles from the town. 
Apart from the tradition attached to this summit—a 
tradition frequently discounted—there is a splendid view 
over Esdraelon. However, one of the finest views in 
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Palestine is unfolded from a high hill behind Nazareth, on 
which stands the tomb of Neby S’ain. It comprehends 
nearly half Palestine: southward are the mountains of 
Samaria and the hills around Jenin; the rich Plain of 
Esdraelon sweeps out below, with the steely thread of 
Kishon upon it ; eastward are the mountains of Gilead ; 
westward the blue Bay of Acre, with Carmel, anxious, it 
seems, to leave the mainland for the sea; northward, the 
white wall of Hermon trembles against the clear face of 
the sky, and beneath it are the hills of Galilee. In this 
fine panorama one may discern such points as Jenin, 
Jezreel, Gilboa, Little Hermon, Nain, Tabor, and the 
green-embosomed town of Nazareth at one’s feet. 

Near the Orthodox Church of the Annunciation (known 
also as the Church of Gabriel) is a spring whose waters are 
conveyed to Mary’s Weill (’Ain Miriam). This, the only 
well in Nazareth, was, no doubt, often used by the Virgin ; 
and the beautiful Nazarene women who may be seen to-day 
filling their pitchers from this fountain, perpetuate a scene 
on which the boy Jesus must have gazed many times, and 
in which Mary herself must frequently have taken part. 


(4) Nazareth to Tiberias and Sea of Galilee via 
Kefr Kenna.—From Nazareth to Tiberias is a journey 
of sixteen miles. Leaving Nazareth the road ascends by 
a long detour among the hills, and affords extensive 
retrospect. The first village passed is Ev-Reineh, which 
need not detain us. Then comes the village El-Meshhed, 
identified with Gath-Hepher, a town on the border of 
Zebulun, and birthplace of the Prophet Jonah, whose 
tomb is located here by tradition. We now descend to 
the spring of Kefr Kenna and observe there a richly 
ornamented sarcophagus now used as a water-trough. 

The village of Kefy Kenna is, according to a fourth 
century tradition, the Cana of Galilee, where, at the marriage 
feast, Christ performed His first miracle (John u.). There 
is a Latin chapel occupying the site of a Crusaders’ Church, 
which, in its turn, appears to have been built on the site 
of a very early church, probably one of those which, 
according to Epiphanius, were erected by Joseph, Count 
of Tiberias, at the order of Constantine. A Hebrew 
Mosaic inscription of the third or fourth century gives the 
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name Joseph as the builder of the original church. The 
crypt of the church is said to be the hall in which the 
pitchers-were filled with water which Christ transformed 
into wine. There is some divergence of opinion as to 
whether Kefr. Kenna or Kana-el-Jalil is the true Cana 
of Galilee, but the weight of evidence inclines toward the 
former. , - 

We now leave the village and enter the broad Wady 
Rummaneh, an arm of. the fertile plain of El-Buttauf; 
passing several unimportant villages we come to Lubieh, 
where there are ruins and a few rock-tombs in the hillsides. 
A gallant stand against a superior force of Turks was made 
here by the French under Junot in 1799. Hence a short 
distance, and we see on our left a volcanic hill known, 
because of the two peaks on its summit, as Karn Hattin, 
or the Horns of Hattin. The Crusaders thought this to be 
the Mount of Beatitudes, where Christ preached the Sermon 
on. the Mount; a later tradition makes its neighbourhood 
the scene of. the miracle of the Feeding of the Five Thousand 
(Matt. xiv. 15-21; John vi. 1-13). A circle of rough stones 
near the road is said to mark the actual spot. The Horns of 
Hattin are interesting, as the scene of the last stand made 
by the Crusaders in the disastrous Battle of Hattin. Early 
on Friday morning: of 2nd July 1187, the Crusaders, 
against the advice of Raymond of Tripolis, marched out 
of Seffiirieh to raise the siege of Tiberias. They camped 
about Hattin, where there .was no shade from the hot 
July sun, and no water, and there met the formidable 
army of Saladin.. To add to the Christian army’s dis- 
comfort, the Saracens. fired the surrounding scrub. 
Knights in their heavy armour were choked or blinded ; 
in desperation many of the soldiers deserted to the 
enemy ; others,,maddened by thirst,’ threw down their 
arms ; and two-thirds of the Christian host were panic- 
stricken. The leaders, with a handful of knights, made 
a last desperate stand on the Horns of Hattin, and vainly 
tried to rally the army ; Raymond of Tripolis, with some 
of his followers, hewed through the enemy ranks and 
at length reached Tyre. The rest of the survivors on 
Hattin, including King Guy, Renaud of Chatillon, and 
the Grand Masters of the Temple and of the Hospital, 
surrendered, and were brought before Saladin, Renaud, 
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hated by the Moslems for his treachery and cruelty, 
was put to death by Saladin himself, and his followers 
were also beheaded. The King and other nobles were 
taken prisoners to Damascus. And, following Hattin, one 
Latin stronghold after another surrendered to the victorious 
Saladin. 

Leaving Hattin we enter upon a level ridge, and from 
there secure a magnificent view of the lake. In the fore- 
ground there are steeply sloping banks that lead down 
to the lake, which, from Tiberias on the right to Caper- 
naum on the left, is distinctly seen. Its shores are un- 
wooded, save for a few palms here and there ; but fields 
of egg-plant, millet, wheat, and tomatoes, in their season, 
give an aspect of fertility. The slopes as a rule are dull 
brown ; northward they lift to Hermon, whose cool snows 
are far beyond their reach. But the scene is not one of 
barrenness ; nor has it the wild grandeur of the Dead 
Sea. The only town upon the lake is Tiberias, to which 
we descend by a steep road, which soon reveals in detail 
the old walled city of Tiberias. 

Tiberias (Hotels, see p. 6).—Tiberias (Tabariya) lies 
on the west bank of the Lake of Gennesareth, and is 
wholly exposed. It is built upon a thin ribbon of land and 
is flanked on the west by a steep-to mountain; and its 
palm trees, which rise above glistening white - washed 
houses, join with the old black castle to give it picturesque- 
ness. Its population is 6950, and of these the majority 
are Jews. There is a Latin monastery, several Christian 
schools and a hospital under the auspices of the Scottish 
Medical Mission. Tiberias is 681 feet below sea-level, 
and is partly enclosed within walls and bastions ‘built or 
restored by Omar al-Daher. It covers a much smaller 
area than did the Herodian city, and the present structure 
dates from the period of the Crusades. Among the Arabs 
it is celebrated on the one hand for its baths, and on the 
other for its fleas, Tiberias being, according to local ideas, 
the chief seat of the Sultan el Baraghit, king of the fleas. 

History.—According to the Talmudists, Tiberias occupies 
the site of Rakkath, which lay in the territory of Naphtali. 
It probably adjoins the site of Rakkath ; for, during the 
laying of the foundations of Tiberias, quantities of human 
bones were revealed, and as no burials could legally be 
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made within the walls of a Jewish town it is reasonable 
to suppose that Tiberias was built upon the cemetery of 
Rakkath. In the New Testament Tiberias is mentioned 
only once, Herod Antipas, who built the city, disgusted 
the Jews as much because of the idolatry he introduced 
to it, as because he had built it on the site of a 
burial-place. By the Jews, therefore, it was shunned, 
and Herod was compelled to populate it with the scum 
of the country. It was, nevertheless, an imposing city: 
adorned with many handsome buildings, including a 
palace and an amphitheatre. The date of its foundation 
is controversial. From the records of Josephus, it appears 
to have been commenced between 16 and Ig A.D., and 
finished in 22 A.D., or possibly 26 A.D. It is assumed, 
from several coins of Tiberias, that the correct date of 
its dedication lies between 18 and 22 A.D. There is 
no record of its having been visited by Christ. It 
became the capital of the province of Galilee at a time 
when that district had attained great prosperity. 
Josephus, who was commander-in-chief of Galilee at 
the time of the Jewish war, fortified Tiberias, but its 
inhabitants surrendered to Vespasian, and the Jews 
were afterwards permitted to settle there. The stigma 
which had been attached to it because of the site on 
which it was built, seems to have been forgotten, or in 
some manner overridden, by this time, and we find that, 
following the destruction of Jerusalem, it became the 
centre of the Hebrew nation. In the year 41 A.D., it 
was given by Nero to Agrippa the young, who took 
away its rank of capital of Galilee, and restored that 
dignity to Sepphoris. In the second century it had become 
one of the four sacred cities of the Jews, and thither 
were transferred the great Sanhedrin, the school of 
the Talmud and the court of the Hebrew Patriarch of 
the West. At the opening of the third century, the 
ancient Hebrew traditional law, known as the Mishna, 
and collated by the famous Rabbi Jehuda ha-Nasi, 
was published from the Talmudic school at Tiberias. 
This, and the Gemara (which also was compiled at 
Tiberias) constitute the Talmud of Jerusalem. St 
Jerome studied Hebrew under a rabbi of Tiberias. 
Christianity made slow and painful progress in this 
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city. A bishop of Tiberias, however, appears as one of 
the signatories to the acts of the Council of Chalcedon in 
451. After the conquest of Jerusalem by the Crusaders, 
Tiberias again became the capital of Galilee, and a new 
city was built a little to the north of the old. In 1187 
it fell into the hands of Saladin, and was the direct cause 
of the Battle of Hattin. The citadel was then held 
by the Countess of Tripoli, and though the town had 
fallen, this stronghold held out until the great defeat of the 
Crusaders at Hattin made further resistance useless. 
Tiberias was fortified during the eighteenth century by 
Zahir el-Omar. 

The ancient Herodian walls may still be traced. The 
extensive remains of the castle lie to the north and com- 
manda wide view. In the Jewish Burial Ground is shown 
the tomb of the celebrated Jewish philosopher, Maimon- 
ides, who died in 1204; here also is the tomb of the 
Rabbi Ben Akiba who was killed at Bittir in 135, after 
_ having proclaimed Simon Barcochbas as the Messiah. The 
tombs of the Rabbi Joachanan and Rabbi Ami are like- 
wise shown in this vicinity. 

Pliny speaks of Tibérias, calidis aquis salubris, because 
of its celebrated hot springs. They le to-day about 
half an hour’s walk from the town and are still considered 
by the natives to be an infallible cure.for rheumatism. 
They are not, however, in good condition. They were 
greatly celebrated throughout the whole ancient world, 
and probably stand on the site of the Biblical Hammath, 
which, according to Joshua, lay south of Nephtali. It 
was later known as Emmaus, the Hellenised form of 
Hammath, and now is called Hammam (hot bath) by 
the Arabs. ‘‘ Amidst all the wreckage of fortune and of 
name with which this coast is strewn, these springs, 
ministering to the changeless sorrows of humanity, have 
alone preserved their reputation and their name.” The 
temperature of the principal spring is 131°-142° Fahr. 

Beyond the Baths, and a little to the south, is a 
synagogue and a school built in honour of the Rabbi Meir, 
whose grave is shown there, together with those of two 
of his pupils. 

A Jewish legend in Tiberias asserts that, when the 
Messiah comes, He will emerge from the lake, gather 
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together His people at Tiberias, and march with them in 
triumph to Safed, where His throne will be established for 
ever. There is a Christian tradition that the miraculous 
draught of fishes took place in the lake at a point near 
the Franciscan hospice and the Church of St Peter. 


(5) The Sea of Galilee.—To-day, the only town of 
consequence on the Sea of Galilee is Tiberias: Semakh, 
at the south end, is a squalid village, and Mejdel is little 
more, though it represents the old town of Magdala. In 
the days of its prosperity the shores of this sea were lively 
with the animation of flourishing cities, villages, and rich 
gardens—Tiberias, Capernaum, Bethsaida, Chorazin ; and 
its population was relatively dense. That is no longer so. 
It still, however, exercises a powerful fascination on the 
visitor. . The lake measures 14 miles from north to south ; 
it is six miles wide, has a surface of 112 square miles, 
and is pressed in on the south-west by mountains. North- 
westwards the slopes are green and open, falling to the 
plain of Gennesareth, called by the Arabs, El Ghuweir, 
or “Little Ghor”; northwards the Jordan enters, 
“through a delta of his own deposits,’ muddy for a mile 
or two, but clear and bright where it passes out at the 
south on its journey to the Dead Sea. The sea is 680 
feet below the Mediterranean level, and, except in the 
neighbourhood of Tiberias, is pure and sweet. Fish in 
great abundance, and of various kinds, are still found 
there, the best fishing ground being at Et-Tabighah and 
near the Khan Minyeh Cliff. 

The Arab name given to this lake is Bahy Tabariya. In 
the Old Testament it is called the “ sea of Chinnereth ”’ ; 
also the ‘‘sea of Chenneroth,” from a town of that name 
which stood somewhere on its shores. In the New Testa- 
ment it is variously called ‘‘ the sea of Galilee,” the sea of 
Tiberias and the lake of Gennesaret. 

In this region our Lord spent the principal part of His 
public life. Cast out from Nazareth, Capernaum became 
henceforth the “home” of Jesus. It was “ His own 
city”; “leaving Nazareth, he came and dwelt in 
Capernaum, which is upon the sea coast, in the borders 
of Zabulon and Nephthalim: That it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by Esaias the prophet, saying, The 
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land of Zabulon, and the land of Nephthalim, by the 
way of the sea, beyond Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles ; 
The people which sat in darkness saw great light ; and 
to them which sat in the region and shadow of death 
light is sprung up” (Matt. iv. 13-16). Here He called 
Peter, James, and John, the three most intimate disciples 
of His chosen band. ‘‘ And it came to pass, that, as the 
people pressed upon him to hear the word of God, he 
stood by the lake of Gennesaret, And saw two ships stand- 
ing by the lake: but the fishermen were gone out of them, 
and were washing theiy nets” (Luke v. 1, 2). Then He 
entered into Simon’s ship and taught the people on the 
shore, and after He had performed the miracle of the 
draught of fishes, which so astonished Peter, James, and 
John, the Master “said unto Simon, Fear not; from 
henceforth thou shalt catch men. And when they had 
brought their ships to land, they forsook all, and followed 
bray <evverzo, 01). 

From a ship on the waters of this lake, He delivered His 
discourse on the kingdom of heaven. Jesus went “ out 
of the house, and sat by the seaside. And great multi- 
tudes were gathered together unto him, so that he went 
into a ship, and sat; and the whole multitude stood’ on 
the shore” (Matt. xiii. 1, 2), and heard the parables of 
the sower, the wheat and the tares, the grain of mustard 
seed, the leaven, and the net cast into the sea. 

Here ‘‘ there arose a great tempest in the sea, insomuch 
that the ship was covered with the waves. . . . Then he 
arose, and rebuked the winds and the sea ; and there was 
a great calm” (Matt. viii. 24-26). At Gergesa “ there 
met him two possessed with devils, coming out of the 
tombs, exceeding fierce, so that no man might pass by 
that way.’ But He cast out the devils, causing them to 
enter into a herd of swine, which “ ran violently down a 
steep place into the sea, and perished in the waters ” 
(Matt. viii. 28-32). Near this place He fed the five 
thousand, and afterwards, seeing His disciples rowing on 
the lake against a contrary wind, “ Jesus went unto them, 
walking on the sea” (Matt. xiv. 25). When the collectors 
of tribute came to Him at Capernaum, our Lord linked 
Himself with His disciples in one of His most touching 
utterances. Having elicited from Peter that the tribute 
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should be taken from strangers, and that the children 
should go free, He added, “ Notwithstanding, lest we 
should offend them, go thou to the sea, and cast an hook, 
and take up the fish that first cometh up ; and when thou 
hast opened his mouth, thou shalt find a piece of money : 
that take, and give unto them for me and thee” (Matt. 
xvii. 27). Here He “ performed many mighty works” 
and ‘‘spake many things.” Early one morning, in the 
grey dawn, the disciples who were in their boat, after 
having toiled all the night and caught nothing, saw a 
dim figure standing “‘ on the shore ’’—probably the beach 
of the Plain of Gennesaret. A voice came to them, 
“Children, have ye any meat ?”’? And when they replied 
“No,” and the first miracle on their entry to the dis- 
cipleship was repeated, then “‘ that disciple whom Jesus 
loved,” said, ‘‘ It is the Lord”; while Peter, first with 
the impetuousness of a love of service, cast himself into the - 
sea, and swam to Him. And there on the shore, where 
the mysterious fire of coals burned, and the farewell meal 
was spread, the Lord made them dine. There, also, the 
disciple who, three times warned, had thrice denied his 
Lord, by threefold confession was restored and reinstated 
in the apostolic office (John xxi.). 

“This is a hallowed lake in the glorious Land of Promise, 
and Divine performance—the peaceful scene of the opening 
career of the Redeemer, the cradle of His teaching, the 
country of His disciples ; His chosen retreat when He hid 
Himself from His foes; His miracles and His sublime 
lessons have consecrated these solitudes. The charm of 
this landscape is felt still in our own day, and is reflected 
in the simple story of the Evangelists. We are carried 
back to the life on its shores by the parable of the net, by 
that of the lost sheep, by the image of the sheepfold, and 
the beautiful lesson of the lilies. These flowers, more 
glorious than Solomon’s purple, still abound” (Ritter 
Erdkunde). 

Round the Sea of Galilee by Boat.—On leaving 
Tiberias and following the western side of the lake, 
we pass on the west some springs which are known 
as ‘Ain-el-Barideh ; left of this lies the village of 
Mejdel, identified with Magdala, the birthplace of Mary 
Magdalene. According to the Talmud this was a town 


of some consequence. It comprised a number of quarters 
most of which were named after their characteristic 
occupations. It appears to have been destroyed by the 
Jews of that neighbourhood, who were indignant at its 
corruption. Early pilgrims confirm the authenticity of 
the site. Theodosius, writing in 530, says it is a distance 
of two miles from Tiberias to Magdalene, and Epiphanius 
speaks of its church “ built on the presumed site of the 
house of the Magdalen.”’ 

Beyond Mejdel, on the left, is the Wady el-Hammam, which 
descends from Khan Libieh and the Horns of Hattin. 
Almost perpendicular walls, at places reaching a height 
of tooo feet, here enclose a wild pass, on the southern 
cliffs of which are the ruins of Kal’at Ibn Ma’an, once the 
strongly fortified caverns of Arbela, which formed a 
refuge for robbers... The whole cliff-side is honeycombed 
with little caves, which are the homes of pigeons. In 
order to capture brigands who had made it their strong- 
hold, Herod the Great caused a number of cages, filled 
with soldiers, to be lowered to the caves. The ruins of 
Ivbid, or Arbela, a little higher up this valley, include an 
ancient synagogue of the second century. 

The level plain beyond Magdala (Mejdel) is the Land of 
Gennesaret (Matt. xiv. 34), the soil of which is extremely 
fertile. Josephus (Wars, iii., x. 8) gives a glowing descrip- 
tion of its fruitfulness. It is watered by several perenniel 
streams, but it is not much cultivated. 

Our boat now negotiates a narrow creek, and comes 
presently to ’Ain et Tineh, or the “ Fountain of the Fig- 
tree,” close to the ruins of Minyeh. Westward, along the 
shore of the lake, is the pretty bay of Et-Tabigha, which 
is probably the Migdol Tseboia (“ Dyer’s Tower 7) of the 
Talmud. Here there is a fine hospice, and several mills 
constructed by the great Arab chieftain Dhaher el ’Amr. 
A mile and a half farther along is Tell Him (Capernaum), 
which is a mass. of ruins. Excavations have been in 
progress here for some years under the control and direction 
of the Franciscans. 

Capernaum (Tell Him).—We do not hear of Capernaum 
in the Old Testament, but find it mentioned in the New 
Testament as a town of consequence. It is especially sig- 
nificant as the place where Jesus settled, and which 
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became the centre of His teaching. Finally, the people of 
Capernaum turned against the Christ, who prophesied, 
“And thou, Capernaum .. . shalt be brought down to 
hell.” 

The Synagogue.—The principal ruin of Tell Ham is of 
an ancient synagogue elaborately conceived on a classical 
model. It was attributed by Sir C. Wilson, who, in 1886, 
first excavated the ruins, to the centurion mentioned in 
the Gospels. Other authorities, however, assign it to the 
second or third century A.D. The remains—not yet fully 
exposed—are of great interest, and are well-preserved. 
The original building is supposed to have fallen during an 
earthquake. Its plan, with colonnades and facade, is 
well established. 

In front of the main entrance to the synagogue, and 
nearer the lake, a hexagonal forecourt, with its mosaic 
pavement intact, has recently been discovered. 

Chorazin (Kerdzch).—Two and a half miles north of Tell 
Him are the ruins which Pococke, in the year 1740, identi- 
fied with Chorazin. The similarity of names was his chief 
guide. The ruins cover an area equal in extent to those 
of Tell Him, and include the remains of a synagogue, 
now almost unrecognisable. Steps are being taken to 
collect and preserve the surviving fragments. Traces of 
the paved road, which connected Chorazin with Damascus 
have been discovered. 

Half an hour’s rowing from Tell Him brings us to 
the mouth of the Jordan. [Those who have time 
should row up the river for a mile or so.} Immediately 
on proceeding eastward from the Jordan mouth we 
reach El-Batihah, a marshy plain inhabited by the 
Bedouins. On a hill called Et-Tell, which lies to the 
north-east of the plain, there are ruins said to mark 
the site of Bethsaida, or Julias (Luke ix. 10; John 
i. 44), the birthplace of Peter, Andrew and Philip. 
It was in a “desert place” in the vicinity of this 
town that Christ miraculously fed the five thousand 
(Luke ix. 10-17). Skirting the shore we soon observe the 
Wady-Semakh at a point where the plain again narrows ; 
a little farther south the hills approach still nearer the 
shore, at a place now known as Khersa. This, according 
to some authorities, marks the site of Gergesa (Matt. 
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viii. 28) ; the steep slope leading to the lake is probably 
that down which the swine precipitately fled. The 
ruins are not of much importance except, possibly, for 
those of a large rectangular building lying east and west. 
Farther south, the chain of hills to the east of the shore 
is broken by the Wady Fik, and at the entrance to the 
valley is a curiously shaped, isolated hill known as the 
Kal’at el-Husn, which is probably the site of Gamala, 
on which stood a fortress garrisoned by Josephus and 
taken in 69 A.D. by Vespasian with a loss of ten thousand 
men, half of whom leapt from the walls down the pre- 
cipices. On the hills behind are Fik, the ancient Aphek, 
and Sisiyeh, which is the site of Hippos, a city of the 
Decapolis. High up in the cliffs on the south side of 
the Wady Fik we discern a few houses of Kefr Harib. 
We now pass the village of Samrah, and a few minutes 
later reach Es-Semakh, the lake railway station on the 
Haifa-Damascus line. [From Es-Semakh train may be 
taken either to Haifa or to Damascus. For route Haifa 
Es-Semakh Damascus, see page 289. | : 

Sailing now due west, we notice the outlet of the 
Jordan, and close to it, on the west, a curious hill 
surrounded on three sides by water. It is known as 
Kerak, and is identified by many authorities with 
Terachea. A little west of this is Es-Sinabra, the site 
of Sinnabris. Turning north we approach the famous 
hot-baths of Tiberias, and a few minutes later re-enter 
the walled town of Tiberias. 


(6) Tiberias by Tell Him to Safed.—The road journey 
by the lake-side from Tiberias to Tell Him (Capernaum) 
should be accomplished as early in the day as practicable ; 
otherwise the intense heat may prove irksome. 

Ascending from the black and castellated ruins of the 
castle, we come upon a fine view of the lake. Soon 
we pass on our left a hill which is said to be the site of 
Dalmanutha, where Christ refused the Pharisee’s request 
for a sign. Later we come to the miserable village of 
Mejdel, the site of Magdala (page 248). The plain of 
ElL-Ghuweir, the ancient Gennesareth, commences in this 
vicinity. Leaving Mejdel we cross the Wady el-Hammam, 
which forms a part of the caravan route from Nazareth 
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to Damascus. Passing a number of brooks we come upon j 
Khan Minyeh, which was evidently a significant settle- 
ment in the time of Saladin. From Khan Minyeh a 
narrow path goes on to the right, soon reaching ’Aim 
et-Tdbigha, or Tabga, a copious spring in the vicinity of 
which it is said the miracle of feeding the five thousand 
took place. South of the spring there is a small German 
colony, with a hospice attached, at which there is good 
accommodation. The ruins, said to mark the site of 
Bethsaida (p. 250), are in the vicinity. The path from 
’Ain et-Tabigha skirts several springs and comes at length, 
in about half an hour, to Tell Him (p. 249). From Tell 
Him the traveller may return to the carriage road at 
Khan Minyeh, and proceed thence to Khan Jubb Yusuf; 
or, alternatively, he may continue from.Tell Htm to 
the ruins of Kerdzeh (Chorazin), where are the indistinct 
remains of an ornate synagogue (p. 250), and thence on 
to Khan Jubb Yusuf, joining there the main road to 
Safed. 

An Arabian tradition asserts that Khan Jubb Ydsuf 
(‘ Pit of Joseph’’) is the place where Joseph was taken 
by his brethren and thrust into a pit, and the pit is shown 
to this day. The story, of course, is not authentic, and is 
probably derived from the false identification of the 
neighbouring Safed with Dothan (see p. 233). Continuing 
the journey we pass, some distance from Khan Jubb 
Yusuf, a beautiful spring called ’Azn-el-Hamrd. Thence 
up the valley we come to Safed. 

Safed.—This is the northernmost town of consequence 
in Palestine ; its population is 8761, and it stands at a 
height of 2749 feet. Formerly it was the seat of a 
Turkish Kaimmakam, and before the war had a popu- 
lation of 20,000, witha large Jewish element. The London 
Jews Society have established a hospital in the town; 
there is also a station of the Scottish Mission. It is 
loftily situated and very healthy in consequence; by 
some it is considered to be the “city that is set on a 
hill,’ and therefore “cannot be hid” (Matt. v. 14), but 
there is no evidence that any city stood on this particular 
hill in the time of our Lord. A curious characteristic 
of Safed are the Jewish houses; these are constructed 
on terraces which rise successively one above the other. 
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The roofs of a lower tier serve on occasions as a path 
for the use of those who live on the tier above. The 
Jews of Safed in 1890 founded a small agricultural colony 
at ’Ain ez Zeittin, north of the town; another west of 
the Jisr Benat Y’aktb (Bridge of the Daughters of Jacob), 
which crosses the Jordan south of Lake Huleh; and 
another, some years earlier, at J’atineh, east of Safed. 

History.—Sated, very probably, is the Tsephath of the 
Talmud ; in the Vulgate it is referred to as Sephet, near 
the town of Nephtali, the home of Tobias. It appears to 
have been one of the places of Galilee fortified by Josephus, 
who calls it Seph. It is one of the four sacred cities of 
the Jews, who believe that the Messiah will there mani- 
fest Himself. At the time of the Abassid Khalifs, and 
the Seljuk Turks, it was the chief city of the administra- 
tive kingdom bearing its name, and including all Galilee 
and Phoenicia as far north as Sidon. In 1140 the 
Crusaders, under Fulke of Anjou, constructed the fortified 
castle whose ruins are still to be seen on the highest peak 
of the hill. Seventeen years later, King Baldwin III., who 
had been defeated near the Lake of Huleh, fled to Safed 
and there took refuge. The castle surrendered to Saladin 
in December 1188, and was dismantled by El Muazzam, 
Sultan of Damascus, after the capture of Damietta 
by the Crusaders in 1218. In 1240 it was returned 
to the Christians and was refortified by the Templars. 
In 1266 it fell to Sultan Bibars, who, according to an 
Arab geographer, slew everyone who had remained in 
the fortress; then destroyed the.latter and raised in its 
stead a round tower, which he called Kwllah. Safed was 
destroyed by earthquake in 1759; in 1799 it was taken 
possession of by the French troops. Another disastrous 
earthquake took place on the Ist January 1837, when five 
thousand inhabitants perished. It was after the expulsion 
of the Jews from Spain and Portugal that Safed became 
a Jewish holy town. It then achieved fame by its 
Rabbinical schools; and the first printing press in 
Palestine was set up there in 1563. 

The tower of the ruined castle enjoys a remarkably 
fine view, embracing the vast region of the Hauran, the 
ancient kingdom of Bashan, Mount Tabor, little Hermon, 
the mountains of Gilead, the ridges of Samaria, and the 
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deep basin of Galilee. An extensive view is also com- 
manded by the summit of Jebel Jermak (3935 feet), the 
highest point in Palestine on this side of the Jordan. 
It rises a little to the west of Safed, and can be ascended 
by a good path in three hours. 

Safed to Banias, thence to Damascus (see p. 295). 

(7) Es Semakh to Haifa by rail: (Approximately three 
hours).—Crossing the Jordan we arrive, after a run of 
twenty miles, at Beisan. 4 

Beisan (Beth-Shean or Beth-Shan; Greek Scythopolis). 
—The town of Beisan lies one-and-a-half miles south-east 
of the station, and is the site of a town important in 
antiquity, Beth-Shean or Beth-Shan of the Hebrews, 
Scythopolis of the Greeks. It lies at the junction of the 
Valley of Jezreel and that of the Jordan, and has gained, 
from its geographical position, the title, “Key to 
Palestine.’ Up to the time of Saul, the Canaanites had 
not been dispossessed of it, though it lay in the territory 
of the half-tribe of Manasseh. It was, however, compelled 
to pay tribute to the Israelites. After the fatal battle of 
Gilboa, the Philistines took the body of Saul and of his 
three sons, and buried them by the walls of Beth-Shan. 

It is said that when the Scythians overran the country 
they established a colony at this place and called it 
Scythopolis. It rose in importance and became one of 
the cities of the Decapolis. In the third century B.c. 
it paid allegiance to the Ptolemies of Egypt; in 248 it 
capitulated to Antiochus the Great, In Roman times it 
became an autonomous city of the Empire, and out- 
rivalled Jerusalem in population and commerce. By 
the fourth century A.D. Scythopolis had become a great 
centre of monasticism. Under the Arabs it regained 
its old name, modified to Beisan, but thereafter its 
prosperity declined. The Crusaders, who knew it as 
Bessan, found it of very little importance, and removed 
its Archiepiscopal See to Narazeth. Finally, it was 
demolished by Saladin. 

Excavations were begun here, in the imposing mound 
of Tel Hosn, by the University of Philadelphia in 1921, 
and have revealed some highly important remains and 
inscriptions. Trial sections have disclosed stratifications 
leading back to the earliest phases of settlement in the 
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Bronze Age. Systematic clearing from the top has 
recovered the plans of superposed medieval and Byzantine 
cities, with monastic buildings of the later date and a 
great rotunda of the earlier date. A monument of Pharaoh 
Seti I. has been found, together with tombs of the same 
period. A monumental inscription of this Pharaoh, which 
was discovered here, contains a reference to Pheenicia. A 
number of pottery coffins in the human form also suggest 
a Phoenician affinity. They date from the early Iron Age, 
about 800 or 900 B.c. There are abundant traces of the 
great extension which this city underwent, as Scythopolis, 
in Graeco-Roman times. 

In the garden of the old Serai, we may observe the 
remains of a church which was discovered by some work- 
men digging there in 1888 ; there were then twenty-seven 
columns with Corinthian capitals of white marble ;_ these 
capitals have now been removed to the Serai. To the 
west of the village a vast oval basin, 303 feet long by 174 
feet wide, represents the ancient hippodrome, now much 
dilapidated. North of this are the ruins of the Amphi- 
theatre, known by the Arabs as El-’Aktd (‘‘ the Arches ’’). 
In the space dividing the theatre from the acropolis were 
colonnades forming the principal streets. One such street 
led in a north-easterly direction along the stream to Jisr 
el-Maktt’, an ancient bridge. On the northern side of the 
bridge we may discern traces of an old street. Continuing 
down the road from Jisr el-Makti’ we reach the reservoir 
El Hammdm, which at one time was vaulted and sur- 
rounded by a portico. In the vicinity there are a number 
of rock-cut tombs, and others constructed of stone, and 
vaulted. To the north-east of the village are the founda- 
tion walls of the mosque E/-Arba’in Ghazawi, completed in 
1403-4. It was formerly a Byzantine church. The hill 
Tel Hosn, referred to above, formed the acropolis of the 
city. There is a fine view from its summit. 

Leaving Beisan we pass a large caravanseral known as 
Khan el Ahmar. Thence, passing through the vale of 
Jezreel we come to the station of Siuitta, supposed to be 
the Beth Shittah, or House of the Acacia, of Judges vil. 
22. Three miles farther on are a group of three villages 
—Nuris, El Mazar, and Er Rihaniyeh—on_ the lower 
declivities of Gilboa. The station is Kumieh, A five- 
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mile run brings us near Jebel Fukua’a, which is Mount 
Gilboa. ’Ain Jdlid, the fountain of Gideon’s story, is in 
the green patch at the foot of the mountain. Zerin, or 
Jezreel (page 234), is situated about one-and-a-half miles 
north-west of this fountain. As we continue we observe, 
on our right, Sulem (Shunem), the encampment of the 
Philistines during their war with Saul, and the home of 
the Shunamite woman who gave hospitality to the prophet 
Elisha. Later her son, having died from sunstroke, was 
restored to life through the intervention of Elisha. (Nain, 
the scene of one of Christ’s miracles—Luke vil. I1-15 
and Endor, where Jabin and Sisera were defeated, and 
where dwelt the witch of Endor—1 Sam. xxviii. 11-14— 
can be easily reached from Shunem), and soon come to 
Afoulé, from which there is a carriage road north to 
Nazareth and south to Jenin, and a branch line to Nablus. 
The line now continues through the western part of 
Esdraelon, and passes within six miles of Megiddo (page 
236), which is in the neighbourhood of Ta’anak. The 
station of Tell Shemam, with a village of that name on the 
left, is now reached. Four miles farther on we cross the 
Nahr el Mukatta, or river Kishon, by a handsome bridge 
of five arches. To the right, on a hilltop, we discern the 
village of Sheikh Ubreik, a name which is thought by 
some authorities to perpetuate that of the Israelite Judge, 
Barak. The locality has been identified with the Gaba, 
or Gibea of Josephus, where the Roman tribune, Ebutius, 
had his headquarters (compare Antiq. x., XV., Vili., 5, and 
Life, § 24). The hill is packed with ancient tombs 
artificially hewn, and containing, in many cases, irregularly 
excavated sepulchral chambers furnished with Kékim, 
or oven-shaped receptacles for corpses, and also with 
ordinary loculi. This ancient cemetery is believed to be 
the largest and most important in Galilee, and contains 
tombs of various periods down to the second century of 
the Christian era. To the left, on the top of the Carmel 
range, can be seen, surrounded by clumps of oak, tere- 
binth and arbutus, the little chapel of El Muhrakah 
(page 261). 

Another bridge, this time of six arches, is crossed a mile 
farther on, and after a run of approximately eight miles, 
we enter Haifa, 


{This journey may be made by road from Tiberias. The return 
from Tiberias to Nazareth follows the route already described on 
page 241. At Nazareth it meets the motor road we have followed 
from Jerusalem, and the rest of the way is a continuation of that 
‘route. Ascending from Nazareth we proceed through the fertile 
Wady el Emir and come to the pretty village of Yafa, which is the 
Japhia of Joshua xix. 12, and was the scene of fighting between the 
Jews and the Romans, which Josephus, who fortified the town, 
describes. The road now lies over undulating high ground, crosses 
the threshing floor of Mujeidal, and opens to a splendid view with the 
dome of Tabor above and the Plain of Esdraelon below. Descend- 
ing, we pass Semtniyeh, now deserted and unhealthy, but at one 
time a settlement of the German Templars. Two miles farther on 
we pass Jeida. Then, crossing a spur of the Galilean hills, we enter 
a forest of oaks (out of which goes a route to El Mahrakah (page 261), 
“on the eastern end of Carmel), and come to the village of El- 
Harithiyeh, which is identified by some with the ancient “ Haros- 
heth of the Gentiles’ (Judges iv. 2). Soon we cross the river 
Kishon at a point where a road diverges to Jenin. | We now skirt 
the base of Carmel, with the great Plain of Acre stretching away on 
our right. The route pierces a number of olive groves, and, passing 
the spring Aydin es Sa’di, comes to the outskirts of Haifa. | 


(8) Haifa.—Hotels (see page 6). 

Railway.—The railway station is near the Customs 
office, by the pier; a daily service runs between Haifa 
and Damascus, and Haifa and Kantara West. There are 
also services between Haifa and Acre, Haifa and Nablus. 

Hospitals —Government Hospital ; St Luke’s Hospital 
(Jerusalem and the East Mission); Italian Surgical 
Hospital. 

Haifa is the capital of the Northern District of Palestine, 
and is also the headquarters of the Palestine Railway and 
Agricultural Departments. There is a Post and Telegraph 
Office, and Consuls, Vice-consuls or Consular Agents for 
France, Italy, Netherlands, Persia, Spain. 

Haifa or Kaiffa is a prettily situated port with a popula- 
tion of 24,634. It lies at the south end of the Bay of Acre, 
with Mount Carmel rising behind it. It is not a city of 
any great antiquity, nor is its name mentioned in Scripture. 
There appears, however, to have been a town on Carmel 
when Joshua took the country; and, according to Pliny, 
it was formerly known as Ecbatane. In the neighbourhood 
of modern Haifa stood the Sycaminum of Greek. and 
Roman writers. Haifa, at this time, was probably the 
city Calamon, later known as Hepha, though Eusebius 
and Jerome regard Sycaminum and Calamon as the one 
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city. During the Crusades it was captured by Tancred 
after a siege lasting fifteen days. It reverted to Saladin 
in 1187, and was entirely dismantled and destroyed four 
years later. Haifa was soon rebuilt, was encircled by a 
wall and dominated by a fortress on a rocky hill to the 
south of the town. In 1799 the city was captured by 
Napoleon. In 1839 it was occupied by Ibrahim Pasha, 
whose forces were soon afterwards compelled to withdraw 
as a result of the bombardment of the city by the English, 
Austrian, and Turkish fleets. Its commercial importance 
rapidly advanced after the establishment in 1868 of a 
colony of German Templars, and received still further 
impetus from the construction of the Hejaz Railway. ° 
Wheat, maize, sesame, and oil now form its staple products, 
and the Templars, whose pretty suburb is situated to the 
north-west of the town, produce an excellent wine. The 
shops of the town are well stocked. 

There are few monuments or relics of consequence in 
Haifa. Above a number of old rock-tombs situated to 
the south, on the slope of Mount Carmel, is the castle 
Burj-es-Slam. Beyond the ruinous eighteenth-century 
fortress on the south-west side of the Bay of Acre isa 
large mosque, with an elegant clock-tower. There is a 
large bazaar in the old town, and adjoining this quarter 
are the modern districts of Haret es-Sharkiyeh and Haret 
Wad-es-Salih. Beyond this is a Jewish colony. There is 
a British War Cemetery in Haifa, administered from Jaffa 
by representatives of the Imperial War Graves Commission. 
Mrs Laurence Oliphant, who died in 1886, is buried in the 
cemetery of the German colony. 

Mount Carmel.—(The summit of Mount Carmel can be 
reached by motor or carriage, and the excursion accomplished 
in half a day.) 

History.—Mount Carmel (Jebel Mar Elias), composed 
chiefly of limestone, with veins and nodules of flint, 
stretches about twelve miles south-eastwards from Haifa. 
Its width varies from three to five miles, and its height, 
which, on the north-west is less than a thousand feet, 
reaches, south of Esfiya, to 1810 feet. From the central 
range it is separated by low soft hills which form the 
passage from Sharon to Esdraelon and are known as the 
Shephelah of Israel. Carmel is thus isolated, in a strategic 
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sense at any rate, from the great ranges of Palestine, and, 
in consequence, has not greatly influenced the political 
history of the country. Its vegetation is unusually 
luxuriant, due, first, to its position in the forefront of 
rain-bearing winds from the Mediterranean ; and, secondly, 
to the heavy dew which keeps it refreshed throughout the 
summer months. From its earliest history Carmel has 
been associated with fertility. ‘‘ Thine head upon thee is 
like Carmel.’’? ‘‘ Bashan and Carmel shake off their 
fruits ’’—nothing could better describe the desolation of 
Israel; and the wealth of its verdure is compared as a 
hiding-place with the bottom of the sea, the heights of 
heaven and the depths of hell—‘‘ Though they dig into hell, 
thence shall my hand take them ; though they climb up 
to heaven, thence will I bring them down: and though 
they hide themselves in the top of Carmel, I will search 
and take them out thence ; and though they be hid from 
my sight in the bottom of the sea, thence will I command 
the serpent, and he shall bite them.”’ 

It is chiefly as a sanctuary that Carmel wins significance 
in the Old Testament. The great invasions which swept 
between Syria and the south diverged at Carmel’s bulk, 
like a river, and continued their course by passages on 
either side of it; nor was it used at any period as the 
base for Israel’s foreign campaigns. There was no large 
town for an invading enemy to sack, or a defending army 
to draw supplies from. And, although it served as the 
boundary of four tribes—Aser on the north-east, Zabulon 
and Issachar on the east, and the half-tribe of Manasseh 
on the south—it was generally regarded as_ sanctified 
neutral territory. The chief event in Carmel’s history 
was the struggle for supremacy between the prophets of 
Jehovah and the priests of Baal. We are told that King 
Ahab of Israel, influenced by his wife Jezebel, daughter of 
the king of Sidon, had introduced the Philistine cult of 
Baal; in punishment for the idolatry of the Israelites, 
Jehovah caused a three years’ famine to descend upon 
the countries, which invocations to Baal were powerless 
to remove. The prophet Elijah then summoned to 
Carmel “ all Israel’? and four hundred and fifty priests of 
Baal whom he challenged to a test. While the false god’s 
prophets vainly called for some sign, Elijah built an altar, 
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placed an offering upon it, and called upon Jehovah. A 
fire then descended from heaven and licked up the burnt- 
offering from the altar. At this manifestation the people 
threw aside their idolatry and once more accepted Jehovah 
as their God; and at Elijah’s command they slew the 
discomforted priests of Baal. It was in one of the gorges 
of Carmel that King Ahab took refuge during the drought 
foretold by Elijah, and which was ended when, in answer 
to Ahab’s appeal, a little cloud, no bigger than the palm 
of a man’s hand, rose out of the sea and, finally covering 
the sea, burst down in precious rain. It was on Carmel 
that Elijah received the weeping Shunammite woman whose 
son had been killed by a sunstroke. 

It is possible that in the fifth century B.c. this mountain 
was sacred to Jupiter; according to Tacitus, however, 
the mountain itself had been deified, though no temple or 
statue had been built in honour of the god Carmel. There 
appears to have been an altar, the oracle of which was 
consulted by Vespasian. In the second century B.C. 
Carmel formed a retreat for the celebrated Greek philo- 
sopher, Pythagoras. At an early period its natural 
caverns were occupied by Christian anchorites; and, 
according to Antonino of Piacenza, a monastery of Elijah 
occupied, in the sixth century, the place where the prophet 
met the Shunammite woman whose son he restored to life. 
Traces of this monastery are still discernible in the Valley 
of the Martyrs. The Order of the Carmelites, confirmed 
by Pope Honorius III. in 1224, was established here in 
1156, and was visited by St Louis in 1252. In 1635 the 
church became a mosque. In 1767 the Carmelites returned, 
and the new monastery erected on the summit of the 
mountain was used as a hospital for those of Napoleon’s 
troops who were wounded at Acre, or fell victims to the 
plague. The tomb in which many of these soldiers were 
laid suffered desecration at the hands of the Turks during 
the Great War; but the French naval authorities have 
now erected a new monument. In 1799 all the buildings 
were destroyed and the inhabitants massacred. The 
monastery was rebuilt in 1828. 

It lies about 2 miles from the town of Haifa, at a 
height of 495 feet, and is built on a solid, fortress-like 
esplanade, and is a large, airy building with thick walls 
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and barred windows, presenting a typical specimen of the 
type of monastery necessary at a period when attack was 
a probable contingency. It is occupied by from eighteen 
to twenty friars, and the first floor contains numerous 
rooms for the accommodation of pilgrims ; the second is 
reserved for the monks. The church, built in the Italian 
eighteenth-century style, and surmounted by a dome, lies 
in the centre. of the quadrangle. Beneath its high altar 
there is a grotto which is said to be the cave in which 
Elijah sought shelter from Ahab’s wrath. The wall at 
the rear of the church is overlaid with fine porcelain slabs. 
In the centre of the court there are granite columns on a 
large pedestal, and supporting the statue of the Virgin. 
At the end of the court is the Palazzo, a pavilion built 
from the ruins of the monastery by Abdullah Pasha of 
Acre. This building now serves as the base of a light- 
house constructed by the Turks. 


[From the monastery court we may turn left and descend by a 
footpath, which leads to a chapel erected in memory of St Simon 
Stock, an Englishman who became the head of the Carmelite 
Order in the thirteenth century. Descending still lower we come 
to a Moslem cemetery, and thence through a house to the door of 
a large cavern known as the School of the Prophets. It is said 
that the Holy Family rested here when returning from-Egypt. It 
has been the object of veneration from remote ages, and is now 
used as a mosque. Thence by a carriage road southwards 
we pass Tell es Semakh, an artificial hill with ruins. Soon 
we cross the Wady Gamik, and, when about two and a half 
miles from the School of the Prophets, come to the Wady Siyah 
known since the seventeenth century as the Valley of the Martyrs. 
From an early period this valley has been the haunt of Christian 
hermits. From its left slope a spring, ’Ain Siyah, or the Hermits’ 
Fountain, flows out ; it has been called in recent times the Fountain 
of Elijah. A little farther on is the Convent of St Brocard and the 


Church of Our Lady. The ruins here have been enclosed by the 
Carmelites. There is a copious spring in this vicinity, which 
flows into an artificial reservoir. Opposite this spring, a path 
beneath a stone archway leads to a singular cave, which was the 
“rock chapel”’ of the Abbey of St Margaret, an Orthodox monastery 
of Crusading times. It consists of two grottoes, one above the other, 
a winding stairway leading from the lower one to the higher.] 


f Mount Carmel will repay the visitor 


[The ascent to the summit o 
1, The road from the 


for the fatigue involved in this excursiot 
sanatorium leads south-eastwards along the ridge, and passes the 
ruins of Rushmiya. Soon afterwards we come upon a group of 
trees known as the ‘‘ Trees of the Forty ” (martyrs). Proceeding 
thence by the ruins of Khirbet el-Khreibi we come to a division of 
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the road. Taking the left branch we soon enter the Druse village 
of Esfiya, and proceed south-west to E/-Muhvakah, “the place of 
burning.” This is the traditional site of Elijah’s sacrifice, and is 
identified with the descriptions given in 1 Kings xvili. 20. It is 
probably the eminence from which Elisha saw “ afar off” the 
Shunammite mother whose son had died. The Mahvrakah is a cliff 
on the summit of the mountain, with a small modern chapel. 
Near the chapel there is a small monastery. .There is a wide view : 
on one side the plain of Jezreel with the Kishon flowing through it, 
and immediately below, reached by a steep descent, is Tell el- 
Kassis. There is the blue Mediterranean on one side, and 
Esdraelon, like a vast cornfield ; far to the south-west is Ikzim, 
Zammarin, and the sea near Cesarea. Peaks and long ranges 
surround us, curving gracefully from the mountains of Samaria to 
the distant hills of Galilee, and poised above it all is the cloudy 
peak of distant Hermon. | 


Haifa to ’Akka (Acre).—(A half-day should be suffi- 
cient for this excursion, which can be made either by road 
or by narrow gauge railway.) The road from Haifa to 
Acre runs along the sea coast, crosses the river Kishon, 
and enters the great Plain of Acre. The Nahr Na’man, 
anciently known as the Belus, is soon reached and forded. 
Josephus informs us that a large monument of Memnon 
was erected here. The hill Tell-el-Fukhar, seen to the 
right, is that on which Napoleon placed his batteries 
during the siege of Acre in 1799. According to local 
prophecy, Acre was to fall into the hands of the English 
when the Belus reached the east gate of the town. In 
Igt0 the river (which changes its course every year) 
came so close to the gate that public sacrifice of sheep 
was made on the land between the river and the gate: 
that winter Belus turned away. The shells, which are 
found in abundance along this route, include specimens 
of the murex, from which the Tyrians extracted their 
celebrated purple. 

Acre (Akka; known also as Accho, Ptolemais, and 
St Jean d’Acre).—Acre has a population of 6420. It is 
an attractive seaport situated on a small promontory. 
Its eighteenth century walls and earthworks are perfectly 
preserved and give to the town a solid picturesqueness 
unusual in Palestine. Its markets are animated, and 
present a lively mingling of colour; but the activity of 
its trade has diminished considerably since the building 
of the Damascus-Haifa railway; nor is it any longer a 
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seaport of consequence, the inner harbour being choked 
with sand. Acre is the focus of the Baha’i faith, which 
now numbers some two millions of adherents. 

History.—Acre lies on a projecting promontory at the 
northern boundary of the Bay of Acre, which sweeps from 
Mount Carmel on the south. Accho is mentioned only 
once in the Old Testament, where it is said to have been 
allotted to the tribe of Asher. The Israelites, however, 
unable to conduct warfare from the sea, were power- 
less to effect its capture. Its Canaanite or Phoenician 
inhabitants therefore remained in possession of the town 
until the reign of Sennacherib in the sixth to the seventh 
century B.c., when it was captured by the Assyrians ; 
later it was presented to the King of Tyre, falling 
subsequently to the Persians, who, under Artaxerxes II. 
(405-359), launched from Acre their operations against 
Egypt. The name was changed by the Greeks to Ptolemais 
after the death of Alexander the Great. It was bandied 
about for some time during the wars of the Maccabees, and 
later fell to Cleopatra, who returned it to the Tyrians ; 
soon afterwards it became a Roman colony and was given 
the title of Claudia Cesar Ptolemais. As in the Old 
Testament, so in the New, Acre is only mentioned once, 
and then in relation to the visit of St Paul, who spent a 
day there whilst on his way from Asia Minor to Jerusalem. 
It early became an active centre of Christianity, and in 
198 A.D. sent a bishop to the Council of Caesarea, whilst 
the signature of another was appended to the Acts of 
the Council of Nice held in 325. In 638 it was taken by 
the Mohammedans, and was unsuccessfully besieged by 
Baldwin I. in rogg. It fell to the Crusaders, however, 
on the 26th May 1104, and became the favourite seat of 
their court. A Latin See was then established there. In 
1187, following the disastrous battle of Hattin, it sur- 
rendered to Saladin; but two years later was again 
besieged by the Crusaders. The siege lasted for two 
years, during which the Christian armies lost 60,000 men : 
each side brought together its most formidable army, and 
from time to time throughout the siege was reinforced 
by large numbers : some terrible battles were fought, and 
it was only when the garrison was reduced to starvation 
that Saladin’s troops capitulated. 
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Acre was then restored as the capital of the Crusading 
kingdom of Jerusalem ; its riches and splendour grew 
with amazing rapidity, and, next to Constantinople, it 
was the chief mart between the East and the West. In. 
the thirteenth century it was strong enough to repulse 
the onslaught of the Mongols and of Sultan Bibars; in 
1291, however, -it succumbed to the forces of Sultan 
El-Malik El-Ashraf Salah ed-din Khalil, whose army 
numbered 140,000 foot soldiers and 60,000 horsemen. 
Those who survived slaughter were carried away to 
slavery, and the reign of the Crusaders thenceforward was 
doomed. In 1799, when Acre was the residence of Jezzar 
Pasha, the notorious ‘‘ Butcher,’’ Napoleon besieged the 
town, but was forced to raise the siege owing to the 
assistance given by the British fleet under Admiral Sir 
Sidney Smith to the defenders. In 1832 the city was 
destroyed by Ibrahim Pasha; it was soon rebuilt, however, 
and in 1840 was bombarded by the combined fleets of the 
British, Austrians, and Turks. Ibrahim Pasha was then 
compelled to retire to Egypt. Three years later its 
ramparts, towers and bastions were restored. 

Acre, in the days of its prosperity, had both an inner 
and an outer harbour; the former is now choked with 
sand, but lower portions of the pier which bounded it are 
still discernible beneath the water. The ramparts of the 
city date from the times of the Crusaders, and the only 
original gate is on the east side, forming the entrance 
from Haifa. Here there is a beam from which criminals 
were formerly hanged. Inside the gate there is a curiously 
vaulted building known as the ‘‘ White Market.’’ The 
land-walls, which consist of a double rampart, are flanked 
by towers and bastions; on the north is a citadel, now 
used as a central prison, and a military hospital said to 
have been the castle of the Knights of St John. Beneath 
the Citadel and the Girls’ School on the opposite side of 
the road may be seen the well-preserved crypts of the 
residence of the Knights of St John. In the Citadel 
Tower there is a small museum containing specimens 
of Phcenician glass. The chief monument of the city is 
the Mosque of Jezzar Pasha, built of ancient materials, 
including columns from Caesarea. The tomb of Jezzar 
Pasha, and that of his successor Suleiman, lies in the 


beautiful court of this mosque. The doorway of the 
_ mosque is ornamented with two exquisite columns, and 
in the vicinity there is an elegant fountain. Opposite the 
mosque there is a Turkish arsenal, in which are kept large 
- quantities of eighteenth-century Ordnance. Of the four 
khéns of Acre the two most interesting are the Khan 
-Shahwarda and the Khan El-Umdan, near the harbour. - 
The former contains some old cannon of the time of Sir 
Sidney Smith. 

Haifa to Athlit, see page 229. 
_ Haifa via Acre, Tyre and Sidon to Beyrout, see page 
391. ' 

Haifa to Damascus, see page 289. 


JERUSALEM TO TRANS-JORDANIA 
AND PETRA. 


I. Jerusalem to Petra via El Salt and ’Amman. II. Jerusalem 
to ’Amman via Hesban and Madeba. III. ’Amman 
to Jerash and El Salt. IV. Madeba to El Kerak (Kir of 
Moab) via (a) Diban ; (b) Ma’an and Mukaur. 


Camping.—Travel in Trans-Jordania is not such an easy matter 
as in Palestine, neither road nor rail communication having been 
developed to the same extent as in the territories west of the Jordan. 
Camping tours, however, either from Jerusalem or Damascus, 
present no difficulties of consequence, and give opportunity for 
the inspection of some of the most interesting sites in the ancient 
territory of Moab, Camping equipment, transport, etc., involved 
in the expeditions outlined below, will depend on the time of the 
year and prevailing state of the roads. Thos. Cook & Son are 
able to make the entire preparations for such tours. 

Railways. — Trans-Jordania and Petra can be visited from 
Damascus, the journey to, say, "Amman, the capital of Trans- 
Jordania, being made by Hedjaz Railway. This journey is 
described on page 353. When visiting Petra from Jerusalem, it is 
possible to use a section of the Hedjaz line between "Amman and 
‘Aneizé, or Ma’an (see below); but otherwise there are no rail 
facilities. 


Political Status.—Trans-Jordania is included in the 
British Palestine Mandate, though its political status is 
separate from the adjoining territory. It is bounded on 
the north by the French sphere of Syria, on the west by 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea, and on the south by the 
territory of the Hedjaz ; its eastern boundary is undefined, 
but is, roughly, the Iraq frontier from a point on the line 
Imtar-Abu Kamal southwards to the junction of the 
frontiers of Iraq and Nejd. Its population is approxi- 
mately 350,000, Moslem and Christian, consisting partly 
of settled townspeople and agriculturists, partly of semi- 
nomadic and nomadic Bedouin. Its capital is "Amman ; 
other principal towns are El Salt, Kerak, Madeba, Irbid, 
and Jerash. 
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When Palestine was occupied by the British Military 
Administration, Trans-Jordania was included within the 
sphere of the Arab administration of Damascus, then under 
the Emir Feisal, now King of Iraq. When the latter 
withdrew from Damascus in July 1920, it was announced 
at El Salt, by the High Commissioner for Palestine, that 
His Majesty's Government favoured a system of local 
self-government, assisted by a few British officers as 
advisers. Local councils, independent of one another, 
were then formed, and were assisted by the advice of 
British officers. This scheme, however, was not entirely 
successful, and in March r1g2r a conference took place at 
Jerusalem between the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
who was then in Palestine, the High Commissioner, and 
the Emir Abdallah, at which it was arranged that the 
Emir should temporarily assume the administration 
of Trans-Jordania under the general direction of the High 
Commissioner for Palestine. Since then considerable 
improvement has been shown both in public security and 
general administration. A gendarmerie has been raised, 
railways have been repaired, and a system of telegraphs 
is being put into operation. 


(I.) Jerusalem to Petra via El Salt and ’Amman.— 
The road from Jerusalem to Amman is suitable for motor 
traffic, and the journey can be accomplished in five hours. 
At ’Amman the train is taken to Anaize, on the Hedjaz 
line, whence it is a ride of approximately nine hours 
to Petra, via Ras al-Khor, See page 353 for alterna- 
tive route to Petra. The motor route follows that 
described on pages 160-174 from Jerusalem to Jericho 
and the Jordan; crossing the Jordan, it strikes north- 
east to El Salt, leaving on the right the track to Madeba, 
and passing, on the right, Tell Nimrin, the Beth-nimrah 
of Joshua xiii. 27, where there are vestiges of antiquity. 
This was an Amorite city rebuilt by the tribe of Gad, 
and in its present desolation fulfilling the prophets’ 
forecast, that ‘‘ the waters of Nimron shall be desolate ; 
for the hay is withered away, the grass faileth, there 
is no green thing.’’ Passing a Moslem wely, we come 
presently to El Salt. 

El Salt.—This was the Saliws Hieraticus of the fifth 
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century, when it appears to have been the seat of a 
Christian Bishop. The city, destroyed by the Mongols, 
was rebuilt by Sultan Bibars. It lies on both sides of 
a hill, and is crowned by an imposing citadel, and is a 
market much resorted to by the Bedouin. On the 
southern slope of the hill there is a grotto, which was 
probably a rock-hewn chapel. A pleasant excursion from 
El Salt is to the summit of Jebel Osha’, which rises 
3595 feet, and commands a splendid view over the Jordan 
and the Dead Sea, and away to Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, 
with Hermon rising at the northern extremity of the 
prospect. On the top of the mountain is the wely of the 
prophet Osha’ (the Moslem name for Hosea). Within 
the wely there is an open trough said to be the actual tomb 
of the prophet. 

Leaving El Salt, the way continues to ’Amman, which 
is reached in about one-and-a-half hours. 

’Amman.—This is the ancient Rabbah Ammon (cf. 
2 Sam. xi. I; xii. 26-31; 1 Chron. xxi.; Amos do daik 
Jeremiah lxix. 2). Among its ruins has arisen a large 
Circassian and Arab town, which has become the capital 
of the State of Trans-Jordania. It is a considerable market 
town, and the presence of sheep and camels recalls the 
prophecy of Ezekiel: ‘“ And I will make Rabbah a stable 
for camels, and the Ammonites a couching-place for 
flocks” (Ezek. xxv. 5). Rabbah Ammon, or Rabbath, 
is first mentioned as containing the bedstead (or ‘“‘ throne’) 
of the giant Og (Deut. iii. rz); and it was here that 
Abishai, with a detachment of the Israelite forces, 
kept the Ammonites in check whilst Joab directed the 
advance against Madeba (2 Sam. x. 10-14; 1 Chron. 
xix. 7). In the following year, Joab, at the head of 
Israel’s united armies, besieged Rabbah, and set “‘ Uriah in 
the forefront of the hottest battle” in order to gratify 
his royal master’s passion for the beautiful Bath-sheba 
(2 Sam. xi. 1-17). The siege ended in the capture, by Joab, 
of the ‘‘ city of the waters,” which was the lower portion 
of the stronghold. Joab then sent for the king, who 
assumed command, took the citadel, and ordered the 
inhabitants to be cruelly tortured (2 Sam. xii. 26-31). 
It evidently survived this catastrophe, for in Amos i. 14 
we read: ‘‘I will kindle a fire in the wall of Rabbah, 
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and it shall devour the palaces thereof.” The city was 


rebuilt in the third century B.c. by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
from whom it received its new name, Philadelphia. Early 
in the Christian era it became a prosperous city, and in 
it was established an Ecclesiastical See; but after the 
Saracen invasion it speedily declined in importance. 
Ruins.—The ruins are extensive, and the most important 
of them lie in the valley. On the left bank of the river 
is an Abassid Mosque, which is of considerable antiquity. 
From here it is possible to trace the Street of Columns, 
which has ruins on each side, and several fragments of 
the ancient columns. Northwards from this street, 
and in the centre of the village, are vestiges of what 
may have been a Roman temple. East of the mosque 
there are a few negligible ruins of a Byzantine basilica, 
north-east of which are the remains of Therme. The 
apse, which forms the south wall of these baths, is in 
good preservation, with columns still erect. Water was 
conveyed to the Thermz by a conduit which ran along 


the north bank of the river: Proceeding north-east, 


some old vaulting over the stream is passed; on the 
southern side of this stream stands the Theatre, splendidly 
preserved, with eight columns still erect out of the fifty 
which formed the original colonnade. The arena is 128 
feet in diameter, and the theatre is said to have been 
capable of accommodating six thousand persons. Just 
in front of the theatre are ruins of a small Odeum, with 
one of the two towers which originally flanked the 
proscenium still standing. The Citadel, which crowns the 
hill on the north side, is of great strength, and consists 
of three terraces mounting from east to west. The highest 
terrace shows traces of a Roman ¢temfle, to the north of 
which there is a beautiful Arab kiosque. From the 
citadel there is a splendid view of the neighbourhood, 
which, in addition to the ruins indicated, contains a 
number of tombs and dolmens. 


The railway station for Amman lies a short distance 
out of the town. For the continuation of the journey 
to Petra, the traveller entrains at "Amman for Aneize, 
an uninteresting journey of approximately eleven hours. 
From Aneize the Turks, during the War, constructed a 
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branch railway, now derelict, as far west as the scrub 
forest of el-Hije; alongside this line, there now runs a 
fair road, laid down by order of the chief British repre- 
sentative in Trans-Jordania, to Petra, via Ras al-Khor. . 
This is somewhat shorter than the old route via Ma’an, 
and the journey can be comfortably done on horseback 
in one day. At Ras al-Khor, more than 5000 feet above 
sea-level, there is a fine view of the immense crater 
out of which rises the sandstone mass enclosing Petra. 
Descending Ras al-Khor, we reach, presently, the extra- 
ordinary canyon which gives access to “ the rose-red 
city: 

Petra lies on the western slope of a lofty plateau which 
stretches from the Wady Nemeila on the north to the Wady 
Sabra on the south. The terrace on which the city les 
is pierced from east to west by the Wady Misa, the valley 
of which is enclosed by two red sandstone ridges, riven 
into gorges by the action of floods. The eastern gorge 
forms the chief approach to the city, while that on the 
west can only be reached in its upper part. The rock- 
walls of Petra are divided by these two gorges into four 
different sections, the north-eastern half being known as 
El-Khubtha, and the south-eastern as Zibb ’Atuf. 

History —The Greek name Petra, signifying “ rock” 
is generally believed to have succeeded the name Sela’ 
(2 Kings xiv. 7; Isa. xvi. 1), which is also rendered “ the 
rock.” The primitive history of the site is not known, 
but it appears to have been taken by Amaziah, and called 
Joktheel. In the fourth century B.c. the Edomites were 
overcome by the Nabateans, who established Petra as 
their capital, and successfully withstood the attacks of 
Antigonus. The town does not seem to have been of 
much consequence at that period, except as a shrine. 
It. began, however, to achieve considerable importance 
as an almost impregnable depdt for the Nabatean desert 
trade on the caravan routes connecting Egypt and the - 
Red Sea with Gaza, Damascus, and Palmyra. In 2 Macc. 
v. 8, there is mentioned a Nabatean ruler, Aretas lL., 
and we know that this empire correspondingly increased 
as the dominion of the Ptolemies and Seleucids shrank, 
so that under Aretas III., in the first century B.c., its 
sway extended even to Damascus. That, however, was a 
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political accident, and Damascus was soon taken from the 
rulers of Petra, by Tigranes, King of Armenia, though 
Aretas IV. temporarily regained the city (2 Cor. xi. 32). 
_ Under the Romans, this Arab Empire enjoyed considerable 
independence and power until 106 A.D., when the Emperor 
Trajan finally caused their kingdom to be extinguished 
and their territory to be converted to a Roman province. 
Petra, in 358 A.D., became an independent province, 
and under the Romans it achieved remarkable prosperity. 
When, however, the predominance of Christianity caused 
pagan rites to be abolished, Petra, which had been a centre 
for the distribution of articles used in pagan worship, 
commenced swiftly to decline, a misfortune accelerated 
by the rapid growth of Palmyra. At the time of the 
Crusaders, it was thought that the neighbouring Jebel 
Haran was Mount Sinai, and a fortress was built on its 
summit. That is practically the last occasion on which 
Petra received historical attention, until its re-discovery 
by Burckhardt in the nineteenth century. 


Petra has been described as a vast Necropolis. There 
are more than 750 tombs carved from the surrounding 
rock walls; and these can best be visited commencing 
at the entrance to the S7k. On both sides of this gorge, 
rock walls rise perpendicularly to heights varying from 
roo to 160 feet. The general contour of the Sik is a wide 
semi-circular swing from right to left, with innumerable 
sharp curves, and the average width is from ten to thirty 
feet. Immediately on entering the passage, which at one 
time formed a Roman highway, there are vestiges of an 
Arch, beneath which are niches formerly containing 
statues. Some of the blocks with which the floor of the 
Sik was originally paved are still 7m situ. It takes about 
twenty minutes to walk from one end of the Sik to the 
other: that is, from the Arch to Pharaoh’s Treasury, the 
latter being almost directly facing the end of the Sik. 

Pharaoh's Treasury (El Khuzneh).—This building is, in 
reality, a Temple of Isis, usually attributed to the time of 
the Emperor Hadrian, though possibly dating from the 
earlier Hellenistic period. It is embedded at the foot of 
the high cliff, and its effect is heightened by the remark- 
ably reddish hue of the rock; ‘‘set in the mountains of 
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mystery, at the gateway to the most original form of 
entrance to any city on our planet ; carved with matchless 
skill, after the conception of some master mind ; gathering 
the beauties of the stream, the peerless hues of the 
sandstone, the towering cliffs, the impassable ravine, the _ 
brilliant atmosphere, and the fragment of the blue sky — 
above—it must have been enduring in its effect on the ~ 
human mind.’ The facade has two stories, the lower — 
of which consists of a portico supported by six Corinthian _ 
columns, of which five are still erect. Inside the porch 
there are three doors opening to rock-hewn chambers. 
The central door is nearly thirty feet high and fifteen feet 
wide, and at the top of the pediment is the symbol of Isis, 
a solar disc between two horns. The upper story is solid, 
and is adorned with more columns. From its centre there 
rises a sort of a circular lantern with a dome surmounted 
by an urn, which is said by the Arabs to contain the 
treasure of Pharaoh. There is a mutilated statue of Isis 
in front of the “ lantern.” 

Continuing from the open space in front of the Treasury, 
we again reach a narrow portion of the Sik, and, passing 
the Sacrificial Banquet Hall, come to an artificial stair- 
case; at the end of the Sik, a number of detached Pylons 
and Pylon Tombs are observed, and presently we reach 
the Amphitheatre. This, like almost everything else in 
Petra, is hewn from the solid rocks, and varying estimates 
have been given of the number of people its thirty-three 
rows of seats could accommodate; the correct number 
probably exceeds three thousand. Opposite the amphi- 
theatre, the mountain slopes are riddled with ancient 
tombs. The rock wall from which the theatre was hewn 
is the north-eastern slope of Zibb ’Ataf, and contains the 
oldest tombs in Petra, a number of which were destroyed 
during the construction of the theatre. 

Leaving the theatre, we enter the actual city itself, 
and are more than ever astonished at the colouring of 
these sandstone walls. ‘. . . It is wonderfully gorgeous, 
possibly altogether unique. I have seen coloured sand- 
stones in the British Isles and in Europe, but never before 
colours of such depth and variety of pattern as these. 
The walls of rock reminded one of the patterns on highly 
painted walls, Eastern carpets, or other fanciful fabrics 
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gorgeous fantasies’? (Edward Hull). Ruins everywhere 
litter the site of the ancient town, especially on both sides 
of the stream, which, formerly, was lined with walls. 
Vestiges of at least six temples, numerous bridges, and 
massive walls, have been traced, while the main street, 
running parallel with the stream, contained the public 
buildings, and a large gate, called the Triple Gate, which 
probably formed the entrance to the Temple Precincts, 
and of which the northern pier of the central gate is still 
standing. A hundred yards from this gate is the only 
building of mason work to be found in Petra. It is called 
by the Arabs, Kasy Fivaun, or Pharaoh’s Castle, and the 
front of this, which faced north, was ornamented with a 
row of columns: four of them remain. The enclosing 
walls are still erect, and it is considered that this was a 
temple. Behind Kasr Firaun is the Citadel Rock, or Hill 
of the Acropolis, on the summit of which are ruins of a 
castle built by the Crusaders. To the left of Kasr Firaun 
is an unfinished tomb, which shows how the inhabitants 
of Petra quarried their stone, by working from the top 
downward. At the base of this monument there is an 
aperture which leads to a cavity behind the proposed 
pillars, and the level where the workmen were engaged is 
reached by a rude stairway. A little to the left of this 
is the Columbarium, an interesting Sepulchre which shows 
that the Petraeans at one time burned their dead. The 
walls are adorned with niches. The Temple, called by 
the Arabs Ed-Deir (the Monastery), is reached from Kasr 
Firaun via the wady running almost due north, passing 
the Tomb of the Lions, which is guarded by two lions, and 
has an architrave adorned with heads of Medusa; and 
then proceeding in a north-westerly direction. There are 
rock-hewn steps for part of the ascent. This temple 
resembles El Khuzneh (the Treasury), in certain aspects, 
but is rather larger, with a height of roo feet and a width 
of 150 feet. A stairway leads to the summit of the 
mountains, whence there is an extensive view. North 
of this temple is the Corinthian Tomb, a Roman structure 
of considerbale elegance, though incomplete, and much 
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disfigured by ruin; adjacent is the Tomb with Three 
Stories, also much damaged. Still farther north is the 
Tomb of the Governor, considered to be the finest such 
monument in Petra. Its facade was constructed like 
that of a temple, and was adorned with four columns. 
From near the Tomb with Three Stories, one gets a view 
of the Mazzebah pillars of the High Place or Zibb ’Atuf, 
or Mount of Olives, to reach which is a tedious journey. 
The two Mazzeboth, or Tapering Columns, were the 
symbol of divinity peculiar to the holy places of the early 
Semitic cults. Places of sacrifice lie to the north and west 
of the terrace. At the highest point are the ruins of the 
Crusaders’ castle, and, near it, the great Place of Sacrifice, 
which, with its circular altar, pool, and court, provides 
a splendid illustration of an ancient Semitic holy place. 


From Petra one may visit El Beidd, passing on the way El 
Feja, a curious mass of rock. In the valley El Beida, and the 
narrow gorge to the left, are numerous rock-caverns, cisterns, etc. 
South of Petra lies the Wady Sabra, with ruins of Sabra. The foot 
of Jebel Havin is reached from Kasr Firaun in about one hour ; 
it takes another hour to reach the summit. Jebel Hartn has been 
identified with Mount Hor (Num. xxxili. 37, 38), and, by the 
Crusaders, with Mount Sinai. There are two peaks, on one of 
which there is a small white mosque said to enclose the Tomb of 
Aaron. The view from here is magnificent, but the ascent is tiring. 
If Mount Hor is ascended before reaching Petra, the latter is 
usually entered from the west, via the Wady HA&rtn, in which 
case one misses the East Sik. A better plan is to visit Mount 
Hor when leaving Petra. The ascent can only be made on foot. 

[Petra to Monastery of St Catherine and Sinai.—(Travellers 
contemplating an extension of their journey from Petra to Mount 
Sinai should seek official information as to the state of the country 
through which they will pass, and should be prepared for the 
expense of a large escort. Camping equipment will, of course, 
be necessary. The best months of the year for visiting Sinai are 
March, and from October 15th to November 15th; in exceptional 
years, when summer or winter is earlier than usual, the journey 
may conveniently be made a fortnight earlier. The time spent 
on the journey depends, of course, upon the traveller himself. 
Those who are content to travel without a tent, and who will 
carry with them tins of meat, jam, milk, biscuits, etc., a small 
spirit stove with a supply of methylated spirit, and three or four 
good rugs, and ride a camel ten or twelve hours a day, should be 
able to complete the journey well within three weeks. Those un- 
accustomed to such travelling would require tents, beds, a cook, 
portable stove and plenty of provisions. It is, perhaps, wise to 
carry a supply of such articles as cheap pen-knives, native-grown 
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tobacco, packets of needles, highly scented soap, etc., as gifts of 
this kind are relatively inexpensive, and are much valued in the. 
desert. The suggested itinerary for the journey is as follows: 
Petra, Akabah; Akabah to Mount Sinai via Wady Suweirah, 
Wady Sumghi, Wady Murrah, Wady Sal; Convent of St 
Catherine; then, if desired, completing the journey to Suez via 
Wady Schekh, Wady Feiran, Pharaoh’s Quarries, Wady Taizibah, 
Wady Ghurundel, Wady Wardan, ’Ain Musa.) 

From Petra there is a nine hours’ ride to Ma’an. From Ma’an 
to Akabah is a monotonous and uninteresting journey of about 
four days. The route passes »Ain Abul Lisdn, followed by a 
ruined Khan. Reaching the summit of the Nekb Estar, one 
enjoys an extensive view before descending to the spring ’Ain 
Kureiyeh, near the ruins of El Kureiyeh. Thereafter one observes 
several Roman milestones, half-buried in the sand, and follows 
the old Roman road between Gerasa, Petra and Aila (Akabah). 
From the stony plain we enter the Wady Yetem, from which we 
emerge presently, turn westward, and enter the Wady el Arabah, 
which is followed for about an hour. The Wady el Arabah extends 
in a north-easterly direction from the Gulf of Akabah to the Dead 
Sea, and is bounded on the west side by the plateau of the Tih, 
on the east by the range of mountains mentioned in the Bible 
as Mount Seir (Deut. i. 2, ii, 1) containing Mount Hor (Jebel 
HArtin) and Petra, in the Land of Edom. 

Akabah, on the gulf of that name, near the Elath (Deut. ii. 8) 
or Eloth (r Kings ix. 26) of Scripture, is situated in the midst of 
palm trees, and forms an agreeable contrast to the rocky barren- 
ness of Sinai. The village consists chiefly of a few mud huts, 
and its population is Bedouin. Akabah is the converging point 
of pilgrim routes to Mecca, and its fort, the walls of which are 
very thick, and fifty feet high, were built for their protection. 

About three hours’ ride from Akabah we enter Egyptian terri- 
tory, and pass the oasis of Tabah. Continuing thence, we arrive 
at the Wady Kureiyeh, opposite which there is a small island called 
Djezireh Firaun, or Pharaoh’s Island, on which is a ruined castle 
of the period of the Crusades. We now continue by the Wady 
Suweirah, Wady Sumghi, Wady Murrah, and WaAdy Sal, and so 
enter the region of Mount Sinai, and the Monastery of St Catherine. 

Monastery of St Cathevine—The Monastery of St Catherine 
stands on the left bank of the narrow valley which les between 
Jebel Misa and Jebal ad Dér. It is said to enclose the spot where 
Moses saw the Burning Bush; it also embraces the chapel and tower 
built by Helena. The old walls are built of well-dressed granite, 
and act as the foundation for the modern walls. The present 
entrance is a little to the left of the old one, on the north side. 

The Monastery of St Catherine was founded by Justinian (527- 
554) in the year 530, and its church certainly dates from the reign 
of this emperor. <A portion of it is possibly earlier, for the tower 
of the south-west corner of the church is said to haye been a 
separate building, with its own entrance. The Church of the 
Transfiguration is divided into a nave and two aisles by two rows 
of columns, and at the eastern end of the nave is a large apse, on 


the vault of which is the well-known mosaic showing Christ with 
Elijah, Moses, Peter, James, and John, and surrounded by por- 
traits of saints and prophets. Above the apse are scenes of Moses 
at the Burning Bush, and receiving the law at Mount Sinai. The 
velics of St Catherine are close to the altar. The Chapel of the 
Burning Bush is at the east end of the church. The altar has 
on it a silver plate, marking, it is said, the very spot where the 
bush stood. The shabby mosque was erected, it is said, by the 
monks, on hearing that they were threatened by Arabs. When 
the Arab officer arrived, the monks pointed to the mosque, and 
declared that they had received from Mohammed himself a 
special charter bearing the impress of his hand. The Library 
contains a great number of manuscripts in Greek, Arabic, Syriac, 
and other languages, and includes the famous ‘‘ Codex Aureus,” 
or Evangeliavium Theodosianum, which is erroneously said to have 
been given to the monastery by Theodosius. From this library 
was obtained the famous Codex Sinaiticus, which dates from the 
fourth century. In the garden is the crypt, ‘‘a curious and ghastly 
sight,’ where the monks are buried after death. 

Jebel Musd has, perhaps, the best claim to be regarded as the 
Scriptural Mount Sinai, though Jebel Katarina, Mount Safsdafa, 
and Mount Serbal are suggested by certain authorities. The 
ascent of Jebel Misa is somewhat fatiguing. There are several 
routes, one of which is by means of the old pilgrim steps, of which 
there are about three thousand. During the ascent we pass the 
well of Jethro, a small spring at which Moses is said to have 
watered the flocks of his father-in-law, Jethro. Above this is the 
Chapel of the Virgin, erected, according to tradition, by the monks 
in gratitude for their miraculous deliverance from a plague of 
fleas. Higher still there is a fine cypress-tree, near which is the 
Chapel of Elijah. Presently the summit is reached, 7400 feet 
above the sea. It forms a small plateau on which stands a chapel 
and a mosque. Outside the chapel there is a grotto which is said 
to be the spot where Moses received the Law (Exod. xxxiii. 21-22). 
Tradition makes the site of the mosque the place where Moses 
dwelt the forty days of his sojourn on the mount. From Jebel 
Musa there is an imposing view, though not so extensive as that 
to be obtained from Jebel Katarina or Jebel Serbal. Below lie 
the valleys of the two monasteries, St Catherine in the Wady 
ad-Der, and the Monastery of the Forty Martyrs (Der al’ Arbain) 
in the Wady Leja. This latter monastery is surrounded by a 
pleasant. garden, and the valley in which it lies contains also the 
Stone of Moses, or Rock of Horeb, from which Moses is said, by 
striking it with his rod, to have obtained water. In clear weather 
the Red Sea (south), the island of Tiran (south-east), and the Bay 
of Akabah are visible. On the north is Mount Safsdfa or Ras 
as-Safsaéf, or Willow Mountain. Mount SafsAfa (6900 feet) is 
usually ascended when returning from the summit of Jebel Misa ; 
the ascent is, however, difficult. 

A more detailed account of Mount Sinai, and particulars of 
the continuation of the journey to Suez, will be found in Cook’s 
Handbook for Egypt and the Sudan, by Sir E. Wallis Budge.] 


The return from Petra to Jerusalem can be made on horse- 
back via Shobek, Buseirah (Bosrah), Tafileh and Hebron, 
Shobek, a day’s journey from Petra, is now a Beduin village, 


-and is the site of Baldwin I.’s castle Mons Regalis. The 


existing citadel is Arabian. In the vicinity there are 
ruins of an ancient church. Proceeding northwards from 
Shobek, the track passes Ed Dosak, used as a caravanserai 
in Saracen times. It then joins a Roman road, passes 
the springs of Bir Shehadeh and the numerous ruins of 
Et-Muhezzek, soon entering the Wady Gharandel, near 
the edge of which there are ruins of Gharandel (anciently 
Arindela, the seat of a bishopric). In about two hours, 
the Wady Buseirah is entered. On the south side of the 
valley are the few ruins of Bosra (Gen. xxxvi: 33's Jer. 
xlix. 13), the old Edomite capital. Now passing the springs 
*Ain el-Beida, ’Ain es-Sahweh, and ’Ain Et-Tafileh, the 
road comes to Et-Tafileh, a convenient camping ground. 
This is a considerable village set among groves of figs and 
olives. 

The way now lies round the south end of the Dead Sea, 
through difficult rocky passes, via El Abrash, Ghor Unsur, 
Zaweirah, and Bir im Hashim to Hebron (page 189), 
whence the journey can be continued either to Gaza 
(page 47) or to Jerusalem (page 78). 


(II.) Jerusalem to ’Amman, via Hesban and Madeba, 
This route, unsuitable for motor traffic, follows the road 
already described on page 160, as far as Jericho, the 
Dead Sea, and Jordan. The latter is crossed at a bridge 
east of Jericho. We then turn immediately south-east. 
The district now passed through is that described in 
Numbers xxxiii. 49 as the “ plains of Moab.”’ Presently 
we pass the ruins of Tell el Ramah, probably marking the 
site of Beth-aram (Josh. xiii. 27; or Beth-haran, Num. 
Xxxii. 36). Then commences a steep ascent to the Belkd. 
After a tedious climb we negotiate a high ridge, cross the 
head of a fertile valley and pass the Springs of Moses, 
’Ayun Misa. By diverging a little to the right, Jebel 
Neba, doubtless the ancient Mount Nebo, may be visited. 
It rises 2643 feet above the Mediterranean and is thus 
much lower than Jebel Osha’ (3597 feet) in Gilead, near 
El-Salt. On a clear day practically the whole of Western 
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Palestine is visible from this summit. There is the Dead 
Sea from Engedi northwards, Bethlehem, Jerusalem, and 
Neby Samwil. Ebal and Gerizim may be distinguished. 
Tabor and Gilboa are also visible, and the Mountains of. 
Gilead obstruct the northern view. From the range of 
which Nebo is a feature, a spur runs westward. At its 
extremity there are some interesting ruins overlooking 
the terraced mountain-sides 3000 feet down the Jordan 
valley. The name of the place is Szdghah, which, according 
to the Targum, was the later name of Pisgah. The ruins 
include those of a small Byzantine church. Returning 
to the main road, we soon reach the level plateau, and 
presently come to Madeba. 

Madeba.—This was originally a city of the Moabites 
(Joshua xiii. g; Isa. xv. 2). At one time it was in the 
possession of the Amorities, and later belonged to Reuben. 
It was seized by Omri, but forty years later fell again 
into the hands of Moab. During the Maccabean period, 
it was an important fortress, and early in Christian times 
it was a flourishing city dignified as an Ecclesiastical See. 
It appears to have been destroyed early in the seventh 
century by the armies of Chosroes II., and the mound 
remained entirely deserted until about 1880, when some 
Christians from Kerak migrated there. In the process of 
building their houses on the ancient foundations, a number 
of interesting remains were uncovered, the most important 
of which, the celebrated sixth century Mosaic map of 
Palestine, is inside the Orthodox church (see Conder’s 
The City of Jerusalem). The remains of a huge water-tank 
still exist at the south-west corner of the city. 

Hesb4n.—We now traverse a route which shows evidence 
of having once been a Roman highway, and come to 
Hesbén. This marks the site of Heshbon, which Sihon, 
King of the Amorites, made his capital. It was a city of 
the Levites, but came again into Moabite possession 
before the captivity. As a Moabite city it was denounced 
by the prophets. On the east of the town, at the foot of 
the hill, there is a cistern, the so-called “ fish-pools of 
Heshbon.’’ On the crest of a hill in the vicinity are the 
ruins of a temple ; remains of an old fortress may be seen 
on the principal hill. There is a fine stream on the western 
slope below Hesban, and east of this the hill is strewn 
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with remarkable dolmens, or rude stone monuments, 
explored in 1881 by Colonel Conder. 

_ Leaving Hesban we come to El-’Al, “ the higher.” This ~ 
is the Elealeh of the Bible, captured and rebuilt by the 
tribe of Reuben. There are numerous ruins of little 
consequence, and portions of an old stone wall. A little 
further on comes ’Ammam, the site of Rabbah Ammon 
(page 268). Distant half an hour is the station where we 
entrain for Aneiz4. Aneizé to Petra, via Ras al-Khor, 
see page 269. ; 


(III.) Amman to Jerash and El Salt.—From’Amman 
to Jerash, by the course of the river Jabbok, is a two days’ 
ride, the camp having to be fixed according to circum- 
stances. The more direct route, however, can easily be 
accomplished in a day and a half over a road which makes 
for good riding. The route leaves "Amman by the Acro- 
polis, or Citadel, and ascends along a valley in a northerly 
direction to the open plateau. It skirts on the south the 
hollow basin of the Buka’a, and joins the El-Salt—Jerash 
road near the village of Rumman. It then enters the ~ 
deep gorge of the Jabbok, now called the Nahr Zerka. 
The Jabbok intersects from west to east the mountain 
range of Gilead. Commencing near Amman, it flows in 
an easterly direction; it then makes a great semi-circle, 
turning north-east, north, and north-west, finally main- 
taining a westerly course. Its way lies through a deep 
ravine, the Wady Zerka, and meets the Jordan at a point 
about half-way between the Dead Sea and Galilee. 
Anciently, this river bounded the territory of "Ammon 
(Num. xxi. 24; Deut. ii. 37, iii. 16). When Sihon, king 
of the Amorites, scattered the Moabites to the south and 
the Ammonites to the east, the latter settled on the 
eastern plain and among the defiles of Gilead round the 
sources and upper branches of the Jabbok. On the 
banks of the Jabbok occurred the meeting between Jacob 
and Esau recorded in Gen. xxxii. 24. ‘‘ One has seen 
this Jabbok from one’s childhood—the midnight passage 
of a ford, the brief section of a river gleaming under 
torches, splashed and ploughed by struggling animals, 
cries of women and children above the noise, and then, 
left alone with the night, the man and the river—for the 
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narrative betokens some sympathy between the two 
tortuous courses: the wrestle with God beside the 
‘struggling stream, and the dawn breaking down the 
valley on a changed life. Now, to-day there is no river 
in Syria which you associate more with the height of 
noon: groups of cattle standing to the knee in water, 
brakes of oleanders soaked in sunshine, and a fair array of 
fields on either side, scattered over with reapers and men 
guiding water byancient channels to orchards and gardens.” 
A climb of two hours, through beautiful scenery, conducts 
to the ford which leads over the Jabbok to, Jerash. 

Jerash was anciently known as Gerasa, under which 
name it is mentioned by Josephus in connection, with the 
capture of the city in 85 B.c., by Alexander Janneus. 
Ptolemy, Strabo, and Pliny, each refer to it, without, 
however, shedding much light on its ancient history. 
Gerasa was the second city of the Roman Decapolis, its 
peer being Scythopolis ; and it appears to have been one 
of the cities burned by the Jews as a reprisal for the 
massacre of their countrymen at Caesarea. It recovered 
from this calamity, and was then captured by Annius, a 
general of Vespasian. Under the Antonines (138-180 A.D.), 
it achieved considerable architectural splendour, and 
early became an Ecclesiastical See. However, according 
to the Arab geographer, Yakut, it was entirely deserted by 
the early thirteenth century. ‘ 

Jerash is a Circassian village situated on the left bank 
of a stream, and with its ruins scattered along both sides 
of the valley, which runs from north to south across a 
high, undulating plain. The ruins (see plan on page 479) 
are claimed to be the finest and most extensive to be found 
anywhere east of the Jordan, and the walls, each side of 
which is a mile in length, form an irregular square. 
Approaching from the south one sees, first, a Tviumphal 
Arch (Bab ’Amman), the central arch of which is twenty- 
one feet wide and thirty-nine feet high, and is flanked 
by smaller entrances. There is a great resemblance 
between this arch and that of Trajan, at Rome, which 
indicates the middle of the second century as the possible 
date of its erection. To the west of this monument 
there is a large circus, at the south of which, and 
adjoining, is the northern wall of a much damaged 
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Naumacha, used for the presentation of Naval spectacles. | 
North of the circus there is a large Necropolis. West of 
the Town Gate are the ruins of a Temple (now called Beit 
et-Tei) ; and alongside this is the Southern Theatre, of 
which thirty-two rows of seats remain. This theatre 
appears to have been fitted up with great magnificence, 
but a good deal of the ruins has been removed by the 
Circassians for building purposes. North-east of this is the 
Forum, over 300 feet in diameter, and with fifty-seven of 
its hundred columns still erect. Still further north-east 
begins the Colonnade, which ran from north to south 
across the centre of the city, and was about 1000 yards 
long. Seventy-five of the original 520 columns are still 
standing, and are about twenty-one to thirty feet high, with 
fine Corinthian capitals in the centre of the Colonnade, and 
capitals of the Doric order near the Forum and Northern 
Gate. About 200 paces north of the Forum stand four 
pedestals, which originally supported the dome of a 
Tetrapylon. North of this again are vestiges of a large 
public building, the interior of which is choked with 
great hewn blocks. Continuing in the same direction, 
we come to the Great Temple; its Propyl@a has some 
well-preserved carvings on the western side, and was 
evidently a work of much elegance. The temple itself, 
which has been called the Temple of the Sun, possesses a 
facade and numerous interior columns all well preserved. 
It stands upon a terrace, and its measurements were 
eighty-seven and a half feet long by sixty-six feet wide. 
The date of this temple is conjectured to be the early 
part of the second century A.p. A little to the south of 
these ruins are the foundations of a church, and near it 
was revealed an old Greek text commemorating the victory 
of Christ over paganism. Close by are the remains of a 
basilica. Another church originally stood east of the 
propylea, while ruins of still another are found on the 
east bank of the stream; and, north of the latter, at the 
junction of two streets, is a second Tetrapylon. In this 
vicinity are vestiges of the North Theatre. The old 
Roman Baths are entered by a well-preserved, domed 
building. Vaulting has collapsed throughout the various 
chambers. 

An important Necropolis lay to the north, outside the 
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gate, and the road to the Springs of Es-Zikhnant is littered 
on both sides with tombs. Near Es-Zikhnani there is a 
large sepulchre,'the Wely of Es Samiri, which is character- 
ised by an elegant portal. 


Jevash to Damascus.—From Jerash a track suitable for riding 
leads to Damascus. The first stage is from Jerash to Wady Yabis 
through varied and beautiful scenery. It lies by Suf, in the 
vicinity of which there are broken columns, sepulchral caves, and 
dolmens. Colonel Conder suggests that this might be the site of 
Mizpah in Gilead, an identification given also to El Salt (page 267) 
through an erroneous statement by Eusebius. It was at Mizpah 
in Gilead that Jacob and Laban covenanted (Gen. xxxi. 49), and 
where Jepthah made his home (Judges xi. 34). As we proceed, 
two or three milestones of the old Roman road from Pella to 
Gerasa are seen. Now crossing a ridge, and threading a narrow 
valley in sight of the Kal’at-er-Rubud, Jermeh and ’Ajltin are 
successively passed. A detour should be made to the medieval 
Kal’at-er-Rubud (Castle of Rubud), which is a characteristic 
structure commanding a splendid view of the Jordan valley from 
Gennesaret to the Dead Sea. Beyond the valley rise Hermon, 
Lebanon, the Hills of Galilee, Tabor, the plain of Esdraelon, and 
the mountains of Samaria, Continuing through the Wady Y4bis, 
we observe on its southern bank certain ruins considered to represent 
Jabesh-gilead, whose inhabitants were visited with swift retribution 
for not joining in the war against the Benjamites (Judges xxi. 8). 
Later, the people of Jabesh-gilead were thanked by David for 
removing the bodies of Saul and Jonathan from the wall of Beth- 
shan (Beisan). Saul had previously aided the city at the time 
when Nahash, king of the Ammonites, had proposed to mutilate 
the inhabitants (I Sam. xi., xxxi. I1-13). 

From the Wady Ydabis it is a two hours’ ride to Fahil or Pella, 
captured by Antiochus the Great in 218-B.c. The city was after- 
wards destroyed by the Jews; subsequently, it was to this city 
that the Christians retired, in 7o a.p., throughout the siege of 
Jerusalem by Titus. The extensive ruins are largely concealed, 
and very little of interest exists above the soil, (From here it is 
an easy two and a half hours’ ride to Beisan (page 254), crossing 
the. Jordan by a good bridge). From Pella a six hours’ journey 
brings the traveller to Umm-Keis, the ancient Gadara, whose history 
runs almost parallel with that of Pella. It is first heard of in con- 
nection with the victories of Antiochus. The town was later razed 
by Vespasian, who caused the inhabitants to be massacred. The 
city rose again, however, and in Christian times we find it the seat 
of a bishopric. There are in the vicinity the remains of two 
theatres, a cathedral, well-paved streets, and numerous tombs. 

Some three and a half hours farther north lies Kal’at-el-Husn, 
probably the ancient Gamala, a fortress which became conspicuous 
during the wars of the Jews. Agrippa spent seven months 
in a vain attempt to capture it. Josephus describes the site as 
“like a camel in figure, from whence it is so named ” (Wars iv. 1. a). 
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In 69 A.D. this powerful stronghold was captued by Vespasian, who 
slew four thousand of the inhabitants. Many others “‘ threw their 
children and their wives and themselves also down the precipices, 
into the valley beneath, which, near the citadel, had been dug 
hollow to a vast depth . . . the Romans slew but four thousand, 
whereas the number of those that had thrown themselves down 
was found to be five thousand.” The village of Fik, hard by, is 
the Aphek of the Syrian wars (1 Kings xx. 26). The ruin Sisiyeh, 
near it, is the site of Hippos, mentioned by Pliny. ‘At ElAl 
(Elealeh, Num. xxxii. 3; Isa. xv. 4) is the ruin of ‘ Baldwin’s 
Castle,” built in 1105 by Baldwin I. From Umm-Keis we continue 
north and cross the Yarmuk into the valley of the hot springs, 
El-Hammi, whence Gadara (page 290) may be reached in one hour. 
From Gadara to Beit Rds the route traverses a beautiful well- 
wooded country, and the first few miles keep’ parallel with the 
extensive ruins of an aqueduct,following the course of an old Roman 
road, Beit Ras, anciently Capitolias, is now a half-ruined village. 
It occupies a prominent site, and is visible for a considerable 
distance. The direct route from Beit Ras lies through level corn- 
fields, and is an easy morning journey as far as Mezerib, From 
Mezerib to Damascus (see page 352). 


Jerash to El Salt.—This is a charming ride through 
fertile and picturesque hills. It begins through quiet 
valleys, among olive groves and cornfields, and passes 
the ruined villages of Dibbin and Hemta, with the oak- 
covered summit of Jebel ’Ajlin on the right. North- 
west of the road is the village of Reimtin, on a hill; it 
has been suggested as the site of Ramoth-Gulead, the ‘ city 
of refuge’’ for the tribe of Gad (Deut. iv. 43; Joshua xx. 
8, xxi. 38); and the Ramah of 2 Kings viii. 29 and 
2 Chron. xxii. 6. If the identification is correct, he te 
here that Ahab was killed (x Kings xxii. 29, 37), and Jehu 
proclaimed (2 Kings ix. 4-13). Some authorities have 
decided that not Reimtin, but Jerash itself, is the true 
site of Ramoth-Gilead; and three other sites have been 
assigned to it. 

We have now descended rooo feet from Jerash to the 
Nahr Zerka (Jabbok), which is crossed, and, following 
the line of the ancient Roman highway, we come 
presently ‘to the village of Rumman, whence there is a 
striking retrospect. Avoiding the road to “Amman, on 
our left, we keep along the ridge to the right, and 
negotiate the head of Wady Sulaila. In about two hours 
we reach the prettily situated village of Rummamin, 
probably on an ancient site, but now conspicuous tor 


its two handsome churches, one Orthodox and the other 
Latin. The inhabitants are Christian. It is a lovely 
ride from Rummamin to El Salt, through a beautiful forest, 
though the latter part consists of a somewhat barren 
ridge, from which we descend to El Salt (see page 267). 

From El Salt to Jericho is a nine hours’ ride by the direct 
road; an easier and more picturesque route, though 
longer, follows the Wady Shaib, and passes Nimrin, the 
ancient Beth-nimrah, which was an Amorite city, rebuilt 
by the tribe of Gad (Joshua xiii. 27). Its ruins are 
negligible. From Nimrin it is a short journey to the bridge 
across the Jordan, from which we traverse the western 
plain through Khirbet-es-Sumrah and Khirbet Nuwaimeh 
to Jericho (page 163). : 


Jericho to "Amman via ’Ardk el-Emir (two days’ ride). Three 
hours after leaving Jericho, we reach Tell Nimrin, and enter 
the Wady Jeri’a. We then: climb Jenan es-Stir, and descend into 
the Wady en-Nar, emerging from this to a flat plateau, which is 
traversed in about half an hour. Presently, over a low pass, we 
come to ’Arak el-Emir. ; E 

“Arak el-Emir.—This is considered to be the site where, accord- 
ing to Josephus (Ant. xii. 4, rr), one Hyrcanus built a great castle 
“for his own preservation, lest he should be besieged by his 
brethren, and run the hazard of being caught by them.’’ The 
castle was built entirely of white stone, and was adorned with 
carvings of animals. Around it was a deep moat, and in the 
rock Hyrcanus caused to be hollowed out numerous caverns, which 
were used as banqueting halls and living rooms ; water was con- 
veyed into the castle by means of an aqueduct, and the courts of the 
stronghold were embellished with large gardens. Hyrcanus, fear- 
ing that Antiochus would set upon him, took his own life, and the 
castle thereupon fell into ruin. 

A causeway, flanked with huge stone blocks, can be traced lead- 
ing to the Kasr el-’Abd (Castle of the Slave), which stands on a 
platform, and is supported by colossal blocks. Only one side of the 
walls remains, and the ancient moat is probably represented by the 
open space surrounding the castle, and called by the Arabs Mzidan 
el--Abd. There are further ruins on a hill a little to the north of 
Kasr el-’ Abd, and here also there are vestiges of an agueduct. In 
a hill beyond this are a number of caverns, which have been 
artificially converted into stables, etc., and which contain a number 
of Hebrew inscriptions. ; 

Beyond ’Arak el-Emir the route leads by the remains of El- 
Aremeh, and through the beautiful Wady esh-Shita; it passes, 
on the left, ’Ain el-Bahal, followed by the ruin of Khirbet Sar. 
Passing out of the valley we pass Ed-Demein, Suweifiyeh and 
Tabaka. A plateau is then reached, and passing Umm ed-Dab’a 
and ’Abdiin, we observe on the left, Kasy el-Melftf, the ‘‘ Castle 


of Cabbages.”’ Presently an aqueduct is seen, and we continue by 


a spring to "Amman (page 268). 


([V.) Madeba to El Kerak (Kir of Moab) (1) via Diban; 
(2) via M@in and Mukauy.—(1) From Madeba to Diban 
takes about six hours, the route traversing a fertile plain. — 
About twenty-five minutes south of Madeba it passes the 
ruin of Et-Teim, followed by Libb. The Wady el-Wa’leh, 
through which runs a pleasant stream shaded by oleanders, 
is then crossed, and the route passes, on the right, El 
Kubeibeh (with ruins), Abu Zighan, and, to the left, 
Jufra, after which it is a ride of about three-quarters of 
an hour to Dibdén. This was the ancient Dibon, in the 


territory of Gad (Num. xxxii. 34), which later fell to the 


Moabites. Here was found, in 1868, the famous Moabite 
stone, a monument of Mesha, who ruled as King of Moab 
during the reigns of Ahab (to whom he was tributary) 
Ahaziah and Jehoram, Kings of Israel. 

The route continues south and passes near the ruins. of 
*Ar’air, the Aroer of Joshua xii. 2, presently descending 
the precipitous slopes of the Wady el Mojib (Arnon). 
Mounting the opposite slope, we pass the ruins of Mahadet 
el-Hajj, an old Roman fort, and continue to the negligible 
ruins of Eriha, which are followed by those of Shihan, 
at the foot of a hill of the same name. The road now goes 
by Beit el-Karm, where are vestiges of an ancient temple ; 
soon we observe, on the left, the ruins of two adjacent sites, 
first, the tower of Misdeh, and then remains of Hemeimat ; 
these are succeeded by ruins of a Roman temple, which, 
in turn, are followed by the relatively extensive remains 
at Rabba, *anciently Rabbath Moab. The remains of a 
temple, near which there are two Corinthian columns, 
and of several cisterns, are worth inspection. Now 
continuing south, and passing several ruined villages, we 
reach Wady ’Ain es-Sitt, which is followed in a few 
minutes by El-Kerak. 

{(2) The road from Madeba goes south-west to Ma@’in, 
the House of Baal Meon, or Beth-Baal-Meon of Joshua 
xiii. 17. From the tribe of Reuben it passed to the 
Moabites, and is said to have been the birthplace of 
Elisha (Eusebius). Leaving M4a’in, we presently descend 
the Wady Zerka Ma’in to Hammam ez Zerka, where are 
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several hot springs and a profusion of tropical plants. 
Some authorities identify these springs with the baths 
of Callirrhoé resorted to by Herod. There are vestiges 
of an aqueduct. The next important site is Mukaur, 
anciently Macherus, which became a stronghold of 
- Alexander Janneus. Its castle, destroyed by. the Roman 
Gabinius during his war against Aristobulus, was after- 
wards rebuilt by Herod the Great, and Pliny considered 
it stronger than any other fortress in Judea except 
Jerusalem. Josephus describes it as having been sur- 
rounded by walls and towers, and states that Alexander 
Janneus built there a city also, from which a road led to 
the summit of the hill on which the castle stood. Around 
the top of the hill a wall was built with a tower at each 
corner, and in the middle of which stood the palace. 
Numerous cisterns were also constructed (Wars, VII., 
vi. 2). It lay on the borders of Perea, facing the 
Nabatean dominions of Aretas; and it was from this 
place that Herod’s wife, the daughter of Aretas, escaped 
to her father. Herod thereupon married Herodias, a 
union which was denounced by John the Baptist, who 
was arrested and cast into the dungeons of Macherus 
(Josephus), and there beheaded. Later, a number of 
Jewish zealots who had escaped from Jerusalem took 
refuge at Macherus, but were compelled to surrender 
to the Romans, and afterwards suffered massacre at their 
hands. 

The citadel which covers the hill of Mukaur, and contains 
a well-preserved tower and cistern, should be examined. 

We now proceed in a north-easterly direction to 
’Attartis, which is the Ataroth of Numbers xxxii. 3, 34, 
and lies near a hill with some ruins of a castle. Within 
the town itself there are numerous ruins, and an extensive 
view embracing Bethlehem and Jerusalem. The way 
now lies by the ruins of Kureiydt (Kerioth), and along the 
Roman road, over the Wady Heidan to Diban. (See 
above.) | 

El Kerak.—This name is derived from the Syriac word 
karko, meaning’ fortress; and is the ancient Moabite 
town Kir of Moab, Kir Haraseth, Kir Haresh or Kir 
Heres. The Moabites, of whom Moab, son of Lot’s eldest 
daughter, is said to be the progenitor, were established 
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in a region which extended north and south from Jaazer 
to the brook Zered, and was bounded on the west by the 
Dead Sea and Lower Jordan, and on the east by a line 
running through the Syrian desert of Midian. At the time 
of the Hebrew conquest, the lands north of Arnon 
were lost to the Amorites. The original inhabitants were 
called Emims, and were succeeded by the Moabites, 
who intermarried at times with the Hebrews, though an 
Israelite law forbade the acceptance of a Moabite into the 
congregation of Israel. By the time of Nehemiah, however, 
large Jewish and Nabatean elements had mingled with 
the Moabite blood, and Solomon himself married several 
Moabite women. Moab and its people are frequently 
mentioned in the Old Testament, the first historical 
event being that of the defeat of Midian by Hadad, King 
of Edom, on the plateau of Moab. In the fifteenth 
century B.c. the country was ruled by Balak, who even 
claimed that northern part which had been won and lost 
by the Amorites. Moab was conquered by David, and 
its people paid tribute to the Israelites until their King, 
Mesha, who left for posterity the Moabite Stone, revolted 
against the Israelites and successfully threw off the 
Hebrew yoke. The advance into Moab of Jehoram and 
Jehoshaphat was repulsed at Kir Haraseth (Kerak), but 
by the second century B.c. the Nabatean Arabs had 
completely overrun the whole of the Moabite kingdom. 

In the Christian period, Kerak was the seat of an 
archbishop, and by the time of the Crusaders it had 
become an important centre on the caravan route from 
Egypt and Arabia to Syria. It was held for some time by 
Rainald de Chatillon, who finally lost it to the Saracens 
in 1188. The fortifications were much enlarged by the 
Ayubids, and, later, Kerak became a bone of contention 
between Egypt and Syria. 

It is now a considerable village, with two old Orthodox 
churches, and a relative prosperity derived from the 
fertile neighbourhood. The hill on which it lies is naturally 
protected by deep gorges, and a large moat divides it 
from an adjacent hill. The enormous Casile has well 
preserved its massive walls ; and also the halls, extensive 
galleries, and corridors constructed by the Crusaders. 
During the Great War, Turkish additions to the fortress 


suffered from bombardment. It is noseela to ti 
several frescoes in the subterranean chapel reached b 
staircase, and the numerous cisterns within the fortress 
are interesting. There is a splendid view from the summit 
of the castle. The south and west sides of the Town Wall 
are in a reasonable state of preservation, especially 
Bur] ez-Zahir, a tower at the north-west corner, which 
bears inscriptions and sculptures. On the north-west side 
can be observed one of the three tunnelled entrances to 
the town; it has a Roman arch, and leads to the Tower 
of Bibars. The Mosque was at one time a Christian 
church, of which some pillars and arches remain. The 
Church of St George is interesting. 
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PART Il 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 


1. Haifa to Damascus. Ii. Jerusalem to Damascus via 
> El-Kuneitra ; alternative routes via (a) Banias and 

~- (b) Mezerib. II. Damascus. IV. Excursions from 
£2 Damascus. V. Beyrout. VI. Excursions from Beyrout. 


I. Haifa to Damascus by Rail.—As far as Es Semakh, 
on Lake Tiberias, this route has been described on page 254. 
From Es Semakh the branch line continues to Dera’a, 
where it joins the main Hedjaz railway. 

Yarmuk.—Leaving Es Semakh the train continues 
for about four miles south-east until it reaches the mouth 
of the Yarmuk ravine near the village of Ed Doueyr. 
There is no mention of the Yarmuk in Scripture, though 
its name occurs in the Talmud as Yarmoch, and Pliny 
calls it Hieromax. By the Arabs it is sometimes called 
Sheriat el Menadireh, which is translated as the ‘‘ Drinking- 
trough of the Menadireh,” the Menadireh being a Bedouin 
tribe which enjoyed the privilege of pasturing in the 
neighbourhood. ‘This river is a tributary of the Jordan, 
and descends from the Hauran and Jélan, separating the 
latter from the Jebel ’Ajlun to the south. A large heathen 
force gathered on the Yarmuk and were defeated by 
Judas Maccabeus. Alexander Janneus suffered defeat 
there at the hands of Obodas, an Arabian : “He was 
thrown by means of a multitude of camels into a deep 
valley,’ a fate not unlike that which. befell a Byzantine 
army in 634 A.D., when they were forced by an Arabian 
enemy into a defile of this neighbourhood. It isa pictur- 
esque valley with roaring torrents sweeping over great 
boulders, cascades tumbling noisily, and cool, well-wooded 
ravines, We notice gigantic masses of basalt and lime- 
stone, perpendicularly cut and overlaid with volcanic 
rock. It is assumed that the channel has twice been 


hollowed out, first through rocks of limestone, and then 
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through the lava stream which at one time must have 
blocked the valley. 

Within the valley, and beyond the narrow entrance, 
lies the small plain El Hammi (“‘ The Baths”), with the 
celebrated hot-springs of Gadara, or Amatha. Eusebius 
extols their virtues, and even to-day they are freely 
resorted to. Near the springs there is a great block of 
lava honeycombed with natural caves, which, evidently, 
were occupied by troglodytes. The plain of El] Hammi 
is said to be regarded by the Bedouins as an inviolable 
sanctuary. 

We come presently to the station of El Hamé, which is 
the site of Hammat. The chief springs lie on the right 
bank of the river, and around the large basin, part of which 
is of architectural construction, there are relics of vaulted 
bath-houses. 

Gadara.—The ancient Gadara, now called Mukeis, 
lies on a height to the south of the river, one hour distant 
from the springs. The hill is part of a mountain crest 
which rises between the Yarmuk valley on the north, and 
the Wady-el’Avab on the south. Approaching the site we 
come upon tomb chambers, with stone doors still preserved. 
Some of the sarcophagi contained within the chambers, 
or scattered about the hillside, are richly embellished 
with sculptured garlands and figures. Westward from 
these tombs we come to a Theatre, in a ruinous state, but 
on a site which offers a good view of the city’s remains. 
Farther west there is another and larger theatre, fairly 
well preserved. The aristocratic quarter of Gadara was 
built on a plateau a mile and a half wide, which skirted 
the foot of the hill, in a direction westwards from the 
theatres. Many fragments of this quarter are still to be 
seen. With the road by which you approach the site, 
an aqueduct runs, with pipes hewn from solid basalt. 
Among the ruins it is still possible to trace a by-street with 
plain vaulted buildings probably used as bazaars. 

History.—Gadara, an important town of Pera, was the 
capital of a district called Gadaritis. It was lost to the 
Greeks in 218 B.c., but twenty years later was recaptured 
by Alexander Janneus. In 65 B.c., Pompey restored it 
to the Greeks, and caused it to be rebuilt. One of the five 
Jewish synods convened by Gabinius was established at 
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Gadara, which later was given by Augustus to Herod the 
Great. It became an influential member of the Greek 
Decapolis, but there is no means of ascertaining the 
date when that powerful League was set up. During the 
wars of the Jews, Vespasian marched against Gadara, 
“which was a place of strength,’ and, according to 
Josephus, met with no opposition, the wealthy Gadarenes 
—chiefly desirous of saving their property—having sent 
from the city an embassy to surrender the stronghold 
to the Romans. In the fourth century, Gadara had 
become an Episcopal See, and continued prosperous until, 
in the Battle of Yarmuk, the Byzantine army was defeated 
by the Moslems, who took over all the country. 


The line now follows the Yarmuk valley, and opportunity 
occurs to observe the remarkable geological formations 
through which the stream has worn its deep bed. On 
the left are huge masses of limestone and basalt cut through 
perpendicularly and overlaid by thick streams of lava, 
which are considered to have been belched there at some 
remote age by Tell el Faras, a now extinct volcano situated 
about twenty miles to the north. Having overflowed the 
whole district higher up, the molten matter descended into, 
and filled, the valleys. Lakes were then formed in the 
higher levels by mountain torrents, till the accumulated 
waters succeeded in forcing a passage through the porous 
lava-beds, and, in their course, wore down the sides of the 
winding valleys in such a way as to form great precipices. 
In some cases, these precipices are considerably over a 
hundred feet in height. 

We now come to the station of Wady Kleit, on the 
northern side of which the Yarmuk is joined by the Nahr 
er-Rukkad, the principal river of the Jélan. It rises on 
the southern slopes of Mount Hermon. The next station 
we pass is Shedjéri, which brings us above the level of 
the sea. El Mekarim follows, at the junction of three 
streams—the Wady esh Shellaleh, the Wady ez-Zeidi, 
and the main source of the Yarmuk, which, in its upper 
reaches, is known as the Wady el-Ehreir. 

Leaving the Yarmuk valley the line ascends through 
tunnels, and by wide steep curves to Zeizun, a village set 
on the edge of a high plateau and in the vicinity of which 
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there are abundant springs; these together form a stream, 
which, dashing down the rocks, makes a quite pretty 
waterfall beyond, and on the left of the station. Hellenic 
relics are found in the neighbourhood, but the ancient 
name of the place is unknown. 

Passing through a short tunnel, we soon come within 
sound, and presently within sight, of the cascades formed 
by the Nahr el Badjeh. Beautiful scenery marks the 
confluence of the Wady el Badjeh and the Wady Meddan, 
and the great mass of water flung by the river down a 
wall of rock sixty-six feet high, is a noble sight, Numerous 
mills, of primitive construction, depend on this vigorous 
stream for their motive power. 

Winding on, and threading another short tunnel, we 
reach the land of Bashan, and halt for a while at the 
station of Tell esh Shihab, which means the “‘ Hill of the 
Hero.” The village is surrounded by deep ravines, and 
is only accessible from the eastern side, where modern 
fortifications may be observed..In Igor an ancient 
stele, or inscribed stone, attributed to Seti l., was discovered 
here in a peasant’s yard, where it had long remained 
unnoticed. The train now crosses the Derb el Haz, the 
old Pilgrim-road to Mecca. Mezerib (page 352) is then 
passed, and about two miles farther on comes to ’Ain 
Umm el ’’Amad. The village of Jedudi, with an ancient 
church converted into a mosque, is then passed, followed 
by Jumah, after which we come to Dera’a, where the line 
joins the main railway from Damascus to Medina. The 
village of Dera’a lies about half a mile from the station. 

Dera’a, the ancient Edrez, and called by the Romans, 
Adraha, lies on a rocky point between a steep gully and 
the shallow gorge of a Yarmuk tributary. Its naturally 
protected position caused it to be made the capital of 
the country three thousand years ago, when Og, one of 
the last of the Raphaim, or giants, was defeated by the 
Israelites. It is situated on two plateaux on the south 
of a gorge, which, with a tributary, entirely isolates the 
town except on the southern side. Under the Greeks 
and the Romans it became one of the chief towns of the 
province of Arabia, and enjoyed the privilege of minting 
coins. From the fourth to the fifth century it was an 
Ecclesiastical See, Approaching the town by a small 
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to the north a conical-shaped hill jutting forward on the 
gorge. This formerly held the cztadel, and was completely 
isolated. Several relics of the Roman period may be 
observed here and there, and a number of houses, of the 
usual Haurdn type, are met with. 
- The Mosque, a thirteenth-century construction, is said 
to occupy the site of a Christian basilica which formerly 
stood there, and was built from the materials of two 
temples. The lower layers of an apse behind the southern 
end of the mosque is still called church (Kenaseh). A 
double colonnade encircles the prayer-hall, and in the 
courtyard there is a sarcophagus with two lions’ heads. 
At the north-west corner there is a large square tower, 
called the Medani, which overlooks the plain and offers 
a good view. It is constructed of basalt, and probably 
dates in part from the fifth century. 

The Underground City.—These caves of Edrei extend 
by labyrinthine ways beneath the whole town, and form 


‘one of the most amazing sights of Palestine. They 


make one great subterranean city, full of streets, houses 
and shops, and with a market-place. There is no men- 
tion of them in Scripture, and it is therefore assumed 
that they were built at a later period, probably as a 
refuge from the Arabs. Each house above seems to have 
communicated with the underground chambers, by a well 
through which the people, at times of alarm, descended 
to the caves with their chief valuables. The plundering 
enemy never cared to risk attacking the refugees in 
their subterranean, dark and mysterious stronghold. The 
entrance to these caves is in the Wady Zeidi, by a 
staircase of eight steps, which leads into a ruined building 
whence a sloping passage, about twenty feet long and 
barely three feet high, conducts to a stone door. This 
gives access to an artificial grotto about ten feet high, 
twenty feet wide, and thirty feet long, which, at irregular 
intervals, is connected with a number of similar chambers. 
Air is supplied by shafts which reach to the surface, where, 
however, they are always concealed. 

At the bottom of the WaAdy Zeidi there is a large 
reservoir, on the west side of which lies the Ham- 
mam es Siknani, the ruinous remains of an_ ancient 
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bridge of five arches, which spans the Wady Zeidi, we see . 
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Roman bath. The inaccessible mausoleum of Siknani lies 
hard by. L 

Leaving Dera’a, we next observe the village of En 
Nueimen on our right, and, farther on, that of Olamon, 
on the right, where there are traces of the Kanatir Faraun, 
or Arches of Pharaoh, an aqueduct built by Jebeleh L., 
King of the Ghassanides (second century), for the water 
supply of Adraha (Dera’a), Gadara, and other towns of - 
the neighbourhood. We now cross the Wady ed Dhahab, 
or Valley of Gold, and so arrive at the station of Khirbet 
Ghazabeh, from which we can see, on the eastern horizon, 
the masses of Jebel Hauran, or Jebel Druse, and on the 
western those of Hermon and the Anti-Libanus. A 
mile and a half distant, on our right, is the village of 
Ilma, which is possibly the site of the strongly fortified 
town of Alema, taken by Judas Maccabeus prior to the 
capture of Carnaim-Ashtaroth (I. Macc. v. 26). We now ~ 
cross the Wddy el Ghaz, and presently traverse the Nukrat 
el Hauradn, which is the south-western declivity of the 
Hauran, and is characteristed by a dark-red soil formed 
of volcanic slag and cinders decomposed by atmospheric 
action. The plain here is highly fertile, and the grain 
produced is celebrated for its good quality. We now 
reach Busr el Harir, one of the two Bosors captured by 
Judas Maccabeus (Macc. v. 28, 36). Higher up, on the 
declivities of Jebel Hauran, lies Kunawat (pages 346-7). 

Ezra.—We come next to Ezra, a natural fastness on a 
projecting mass of lava. It is the Zora, or Zoroa, of the 
Romans, and its ruins lie in a circuit of three miles. They 
include the Church of St Elias, a.cloistered quadrangular 
structure with numerous columns and arches. On the 
north-east side of the town there is an excellent Orthodox 
Church of St George, completed in 515. We learn from 
an inscription above the west portal that it is a converted 
pagan temple. 

The line now runs by the stations of Shakra, Mohajjeh, 
Tibneh and Jebab, whereupon it skirts the Leja (page 
340) in a north-westerly direction. Continuing round 
the Leja, the railway approaches El Musmeih by a road 
cut through the volcanic rock. Fourteen miles farther 
on we pass the station of Kiswé, where there is a 
large village chiefly inhabited by Druses. To the left is 
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the barren range of Jebel el-Mdéni, with ruins of the ancient 
castle of Kal‘at en-Nuhds perched on its highest peak. 
The large stream flowing past Kiswé on its course to the 
desert-lake Bahret el Hijaneh is the Nahr el Awaj, the 
upper part of which is called the Nahr es-Sdbirdni, and 
is the Pharpar of Scripture. Emerging from the Wady 
el Ajam, we cross the low range of the Jebel el-Aswad, 
and enter the rich plain of the Ghtita, soon reaching the 
railway terminus at Kanawat, which is within three minutes 
of the Damascus hotels. 

Il. From Jerusalem to Damascus by Road.— 
This route goes via Nablus, Tiberias, Safed, and El- 
Kuneitra, and is practicable for motor traffic. (The 
journey as far as Safed is described on pages 218-254.) 
From Safed it crosses the Khan Jubb Yasuf road to Banias, 
and reaches El-Katand, where there are ruins. It then 
descends to the deeper part of the Jordan valley and 
crosses the Jisry Benat Yakub, which is traditionally 
known as the “‘ Bridge of the Daughters of Jacob.” It is 
said that Jacob once crossed the Jordan at this point ; 
hence the name. It is also asserted that the name arises 
from the fact that a number of Jacobin nuns were killed 
here during the Crusades. As it lies on the great caravan 
route connecting Egypt and Damascus and the Euphrates 
regions—the Via Maris of medieval times—it is a ford 
that has been used from immemorial time. The bridge, 
before the recent war, was substantial, and rested on three 
broad arches, one of which was destroyed in 1918. It 
is, however, of no antiquity. Its strategical importance is 
illustrated by the numerous military operations which 
distinguish it. In 1157 King Baldwin III. was defeated 
here by Nur-ed-Din ; in 1178 Baldwin the Leper built a 
castle to defend it, which, held by the Templars, was 
besieged and captured by Saladin in 1179. Sultan Bibars 
made it his base throughout his onslaught on Safed in 
1266. In 1799 the French reached to this point. One of 
the arches was destroyed by the retreating Turks in 
September 1918. The Australian Light Horse thereupon 
swam the Jordan north and south of the ruined bridge, 
and pursued the enemy. An old khan is seen to the east 
of the bridge. In the centre of its court there is a beautiful 
cistern of well-cut stone. At one time this cistern was 
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- supplied with water from the mountains above, and was 7 


embellished with handsome columns. The ruins of the old _ 


castle are seen about a quarter of a mile south of the 
bridge. 

Joldn (the ancient Gaulanitis) begins beyond the Jordan. 
Our route lies to the top of the left bank of the Jordan, 
with the village of Dabtra on the left. Later we pass the 
ruined village of Nu’aran, where we continue by the 
Damascus road, leaving the Hauran road on our left. 
Thus we come to Kafr Naffakh, where there are ruins. 
We next reach Tel Abu’l-Khanzir (boar hill), and soon 
observe a cistern on our right. We then pass through ~ 
several Circassian villages, and leave Tel Abu’n Neda on 
our left, coming presently to El-Kuneitra. 

' El-Kuneitra is a pleasant town, which, under the Turks, 
was the seat of the Governor of Jélan. The inhabitants 
are chiefly Circassian. The ancient ruins are negligible. 
[Banias (see page 299) can be reached from El-Kuneitra 
by an ancient Roman road.] 

Leaving El-Kuneitra we proceed north-eastwards, into 
the pastoral district of Jeidtir. The Khan of El-Khureibeh 
and the hill Tell Shakkara are passed on the left. The 
brook Mughanniyeh is then forded, and the route descends 
to Sa’sa’, which lies on the Wady el-Jennani. Crossing 
the ’Arni, we reach the village of Kokab, followed by 
Dareiya, and, farther on, El Kadem, whence a few minutes 
brings us to Damascus. 

Safed to Damascus via Banias (Horseback).—From 
Safed we proceed to Ain ez-Zeitun, a Jewish village from 
which a comprehensive retrospect may be obtained. Our 
way lies thence by Meirén, Delata, and Taiteba, none of 
which need detain us. The road now mounts a hill, from 
the summit of which there is an excellent panorama of 
Jordan and Lake Hileh. 

Lake Huleh has been identified with the Waters of 
Merom (Josh. xi. 5, 7). Josephus calls it the Semachonitis. 
It is a triangular body of water four-and-a-half miles 
long, three-and-a-half miles broad, and eleven feet 
deep. It was here that Jabin, King of Hazor (see 
below), gathered together all the neighbouring kings 
and their companies, ‘‘ and they went out, they and all 
their hosts with them, much people, even as the sand 


that is upon the seashore in multitude, with horses and 


chariots very many.” Then they arrayed themselves 


against Joshua, and were defeated. The name of Joshua 
is perpetuated by a local tradition, which acknowledges 
a tomb near Mellahah, at the north-west extremity of the 


lake, as that of Yusha (Joshua). The name also appears 
in the mountain called Tel Farash (Farash is an Arabic 
-word for Joshua), which lies on the east of the plain. 
This plain, forming part of the basin of Huleh, lies to the 


‘north of the lake. The bed of the valley is, however, 


chiefly swamp and marsh, with fertile banks on which 
the wandering Bedouins encamp. The neighbourhood 


abounds in pelicans, fish, wild ducks, storks, and—in the 
thick jungles—wild boars. 


Hazor.—Jebel Hadhireh, the supposed site of Hazor, lies off 
the main road, a little to the west. The authenticity of the site is, 
however, disputed. Perhaps El Khureibeh, east of the road, and 
the site chosen by Robinson, has a better claim. But against this 
it is argued that, as the King of Hazor relied chiefly upon his 
chariots of war, it is unlikely that his capital would have been 
placed upon a rocky hill-top. Nevertheless it must have been in 
this neighbourhood, and a few remarks concerning the last stand of 
the Canaanites, under Jabin, King of Hazor, should be apposite. 
When, by the capture of Ai, and the battle of Beth-Horon, Joshua 
had secured the south and centre of Palestine, the last of the 
Canaanite tribes assembled round Jabin, in preparation for a final 
despairing struggle against the Israelites. ‘* Horses and chariots 
very, many” appeared for the first time in Canaanite warfare: 
‘Thou shalt hough their horses, and burn their chariots with fire.” 
On the eve of the battle Joshua was within a day’s march of the 
lake. His descent upon the Canaanites on the following day came 
so suddenly that panic ensued: ‘“‘ The Lord delivered them into 
the hand of Israel, who smote them, and chased them.” . Joshua 
then took Hazor and burned it to the ground. The city revived, 
however, long afterwards (Judges iv. 2), and from this plain the 
Canaanites descended upon Israel under the leadership of Sisera, 
general of a king who had acquired the hereditary title of Jabin. 
Sisera’s host were met and defeated near Bethshan by Barak and 
Deborah. (Judges iv. 2-17). 


Our way from the hill whence Hileh and the Jordan were 
surveyed, lies through the Wady el-Mesheirejeh, and by the 
villages of Ras el-Ahmar, Rishaniyeh, *Almaand Fara, none 
of which is of consequence. The road now descends to the 
deep Wady ’AubA, from which it rises to Deishtin, a village 
inhabited by Moghrebins from Algiers. Presently we reach 
Kades, which is the ancient Kedesh-Naphtali. 
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Kedesh Naphtali.—This was a Canaanitish town, which 
was given to the Levites of the family of Gershon, and 
was then made the northernmost city of refuge. There 
were three such places of sanctuary—Kedesh Naphtali in 
the north, Nablus in the centre, and Hebron in the south. 
According to Jewish writers, it was one of the tasks of the 
Sanhedrin to watch over, and keep in good repair, the 
roads which led to the cities of refuge, and, where needed, 
to indicate the direction of sanctuary with the words 
Refuge | Refuge ! upon sign-posts. It is established that 
Barak lived here, and that he and. Deborah assembled at 
this spot the gallant Naphtalites who met and defeated the 
army of Sisera in the Plain of Esdraelon. It was later 
captured by Tiglath-Pileser, who caused its people to be 
taken in captivity to Assyria (2 Kings xv. 29). Under 
the names Cydessa and Kedasa it is frequently mentioned 
by Josephus, who relates that Titus with his army retired 
there from Giscala, the site of which lies some distance to 
the south-west. 

Antiquities —There are numerous architectural remains, 
which, by their hint of splendour, contrast oddly with the 
miserable mud huts in which the natives live. There are 
several large sarcophagi near the spring below the village : 
these are of Jewish or Phoenician workmanship. North- 
east of the spring there is a small vaulted tomb, with two 
preserved arches. On a raised platform slightly to the 
east there are a number of sarcophagi, on the sides of 
which are hewn rosettes. Some of them are double. Con- 
tinuing in an easterly direction we come upon the ruins 
of a large building, which may have been a Roman fem/le. 
It is called by the Arabs, El--Amara. South-west of the 
village, in mountain cliffs, there are numerous rock-tombs. 


Continuing our journey, we proceed northward across a 
small plain, which may be the “ plain of Zaanaim which 
is by Kedesh”’ (Judges iv. 11), where the Kenites pitched 
their tents. The road then goes north-west up a valley, 
passes a reservoir, and mounts to a hill which rises where 
the valley forks. We pass some negligible ruins, and 
presently come to Meis, a large village built upon two hills. 
The way then lies through charming scenery, in which there 
are traces of a Roman road, and of the castle of Menéra, 
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which is seen on a hill to the right. Splendid views open 
out, comprehending the Jordan valley, Lake Hileh, the 
range of Hermon and the castle of Tibnin or Toron, to the 
west, rising far above its surroundings. The present 
buildings at Tibnin are of modern construction; but 
during the Crusades this castle figured to considerable 
extent, and was known as Toron. Its central and con- 
spicuous position argues antiquity as a stronghold; and, 
indeed, there are traces of a castle much older than that 
of the Crusaders. The top of the hill—which is partly 
natural and partly artificial—is honeycombed with old 
cisterns, and on the east side there are some very old 
foundations. Jezzar Pasha of Acre is said to have 
destroyed the castle, demolished the wall and filled in 
the moat which surrounded it. 

Hunin.—We next come to the large fortress of Hunin, 
which lies on a hill of that name, and is possibly the . 
Janoah of Scripture (2 Kings xv. 29). Fortifications were 
raised there during the Crusades, by Humphrey II., Lord 
of Toron and Lord High Constable of the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem. It was then called Chateauneuf. In 1167 
it was captured by Nur-ed-Din, Sultan of Syria, who 
dismantled it. In 1182 the castle and its fief passed to 
the Latin king. After the rout of the Crusaders at the 
Battle of Hattin, the garrison of Chateauneuf held out 
until 26th December 1186, when it capitulated to 
Saladin, who caused the fortress to be dismantled. In 
1277 it was rebuilt by Sultan Bibars of Egypt. In 1837 
it was seriously damaged by an earthquake. 

The castle is so placed, with round towers—of com- 
paratively modern construction—to defend it on the 
south, that from the plain below it has a very noble aspect. 
The substructions are certainly ancient. The north end 
is about 300 feet square, and is protected by a fosse 
forty feet wide and twenty feet deep, cut in the solid rock. 

Descending into the valley we come upon the village 
of Abil, which corresponds with Abel-beth-maachah, or 
“Meadow of the House of Maachah”’ (2 Kings xv. 29 ; 
I Kings.xv. 20), also called Abel-maim, or ‘“‘ Meadow of 
Waters’ (2 Chron. xvi. 4). It was to this place that 
Sheba fled, and was pursued by Joab, who demanded 
that he be given up to him. ‘‘ Sheba hath lifted up his 
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hand against the king, even against David: deliver him 
only, and I will depart from the city. And the woman 
said unto Joab, Behold, his head shall be thrown to thee 
over the wall . . . and they cut off the head of Sheba, 
the son of Bichri, and cast it out to Joab.” The city was 
captured by Benhadad, and subsequently by Tiglath- 
Pileser, who carried off its people into captivity. 

The name of Ijon, a city despoiled by Asa (1 Kings xv. 
18-20), and captured by Tiglath-Pileser, is perpetuated in 
Merj ’Aydan, a plain which lies to the north of Abil. 

We now proceed by Metulla, a Jewish colony, which we 
leave on our left. Passing through low ground where the 
sources of the Jordan unite to flow into Lake Huleh, we 
cross the Derdara by an arched bridge, and, leaving on 
our left some unintelligible ruins, cross the Nahr el- 
Hasbani, the chief source of the Jordan. Proceeding 
. north-eastwards we soon observe on our right the hill 
called Tel el-Kadi, which, very likely, is the site of Dan, 
the northernmost city of Israel. 

Dan (Tel el-Kddi)—The Arabic name, Tel el-Kadi, is 
identical in meaning with the Hebrew name. Both are 
translated “‘ Judge.” The hill, probably an extinct volcano, 
rises in a series of steep terraces from the plain. It is 330 
paces long, 270 paces wide, and rises approximately thirty- 
six feet from its base. The level summit is covered with 
ruins, and commands an extensive view of the plain, with 
Huleh glistening in the south, and beyond this a deep 
rift whence the Jordan plunges to the Sea of Galilee. It 
is here that the people of Lazsh “‘ dwelt secure,’ in the 
territory of Sidon, from which, however, they were 
separated by the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon ranges, so 
that ‘‘ there was no deliverer in the hour of their need.” 
They were dispossessed of their city by the tribe of Dan, 
who rejected its name of Laish, and called it Dan “ after 
the name of Dan their father.” Later it became a seat 
of the worship of the golden calves. It was ultimately 
conquered by Benhadad of Syria, and thereafter appears 
to have fallen to insignificance. 

At the south-west corner of the hill, a spring issues, 
and unites with another which flows from the west side 
of the hill into a large basin. The stream thus formed 
is called by Josephus the Little Jordan, and is considered 
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to be the chief source of the Jordan. The three streams— 
one from Banias, another from Hasbani, and this of the 
Little Jordan—unite at Sheikh Yusuf, farther south. 
Let us now ascend from Tel el-Kadi to Banias, the eastern- 
most source of the Jordan. The approach is through 
refreshing park-like country, in which one hears the 
incessant murmur of running waters. 

Banias.—This site was anciently known as Paneas. 
It was chosen by the Greeks because of its beauty, 
and its approach to the grottoes which, in their own 
country, were inseparably connected with their god 
Pan. The inscriptions on the face of the cliff confirm 
the site’s dedication to Pan. Over the spring which 
issues from the western. end of the castle hill, Herod 
the Great erected a temple in honour of his family’s 
patron, Cesar Augustus. Josephus says it was built of 
white marble, and gives an exaggerated description of its 
site. He says: .“ The place is called Panium, where is 
the top of a mountain that is raised to an immense height, 
and at its side, beneath, or at its bottom, a dark cave opens 
itself; within which there is a horrible precipice that 
descends abruptly to a vast depth. It contains a mighty 
quantity of water, which is immovable ; and when any- 
body lets down anything to measure the depth of the earth 
beneath the water, no length of cord is sufficient to reach 
it.’ Herod’s son, Philip the Tetrarch, enlarged it and 
called it Caesarea Philippi, in honour of Tiberius and of 
himself, and in order to distinguish it from Czesarea 
Palestina. It was embellished by Herod Agrippa, and 
called Neroneas. The old name, however, was never 
forgotten, and by the fourth century had been restored. 
It was at Banias that Titus celebrated, in gladiatorial 
contest, his capture of Jerusalem. 

An early Christian tradition makes this the town where 
Christ healed the woman of an issue of blood. Eusebius 
writes: “ They say that her house is shown in the city, 
and the wonderful monuments of our Saviour’s benefit 
to her are still standing. At the gate of her house, on 
an elevated stone, siands a brazen image of a woman on 
her bended knees, with her hand stretched out before her, 
like one entreating. Opposite to this there is another 
image, of a man erect, of the same material, decently 
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clad in a mantle, and stretching out his hand to the woman. 
This, they say, is a statue of Christ, and it has remained 
even until our times, so that we ourselves saw it when 
staying in that.city.”’ Theophanes records that Julian 
the Apostate destroyed them. It is certain, however, 
that Christ must have visited the neighbourhood, and 
that, even if He did not appear at Caesarea Philippi, it 
must have been somewhere in the vicinity that the con- 
fession of Peter was made. (Stanley.) 

In the fourth century, Banias became an Ecclesiastical 
See. It was surrendered to the Crusaders, by a sheikh 
of the Ismaelan ‘‘ Assassins,” in 1129. Three years later 
it fell to the Emir of Damascus, and afterwards to the Emir 
of Aleppo, who was the common enemy of Damascus and 
the Crusaders, and who was defeated at Banias in 1140, 
when the castle was handed over to the Crusaders. The 
town was burned by the Syrians in 1157, although the 
castle held out until 1164. The castle was never recaptured 
by the Crusaders, and was dismantled in the thirteenth 
century by El Muazzam of Damascus. 

The Source of the Jordan.—Geographically, the true head- 
water of the Jordan is the Hasbani; historically it is 
the Spring of Banias, under the slopes of Hermon, at a 
fountain which bursts from a cave or grotto in the face 
of a precipitous red limestone cliff. It was the grotto 
which became the ancient sanctuary of Pan. The roof 
has collapsed, the water rushing through the fallen debris 
into a large basin. Eusebius, discoursing about this 
cave and fountain, reports that, ‘“‘ At Czsarea Philippi, 
which is called Panias by the Phoenicians, they say there 
are springs that are shown there at the foot of the 
mountain called Panias, from which the Jordan rises : 
and that on a certain festival day there was usually a 
victim thrown into them, and that this, by the power of 
the demon, in some wonderful manner, entirely disappeared. 
The thing was a famous wonder to all that were there to 
see it. Astyrius (a pious Roman of senatorial rank), 
happening to be once present at these rites, and seeing 
the multitude astonished at the affair, pitied their delusion, 
Then, raising his eyes to Heaven, he implored the God 
over all through Christ to refute the seducing demon, and 
to restrain the delusion of the people. As soon as he 
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prayed, z¢7s said that the victim floated on the stream, and 
that thus this miracle vanished, no wonder ever more 
occurring in this place.’ Josephus, calling it Panium, 
writes in Ant. xv. x. 3: “This is a very fine cave in a 
mountain, under which there is a great cavity in the earth ; 
and the cavern is abrupt, and prodigiously deep, and full 
of still water. Over it hangs a vast mountain, and under 
the cavern arise the springs of the river Jordan. Herod 
adorned this place, which was already a very remarkable 
one, still further by the erection of this temple, which he 
dedicated to Cesar.’ There are a number of small 
votive niches carved in the face of the cliff, to the right of 
the cavern. Above the small eastern one there is a Greek 
inscription: Priest of Pan. Above the rock there is a 
Moslem Wely dedicated to St George. 

Citadel.—At the northern end of the mound there is 
a citadel with three well-preserved towers, and, on the 
east, an ancient portal bearing a modern Arabic inscription. 

Castle of Subeibeh.—This is the largest castle of its 
kind to be found in the east, and is strikingly well pre- 
served. It stands at an elevation of at least 1000 feet, 
and is about an hour’s ride from Banias. It lies on 
a site admirably suited to a castle, on the irregularly 
formed summit of a narrow ridge, and is separated from 
the flank of Mount Hermon by the Wady Khashabeh. 
The ridge is isolated, and approximately 700 feet long 
from east to west. The whole summit is included within 
the walls. It appears to have been built partly by 
Herodian princes, and partly by Saracenic chiefs. There 
are numerous Arabic inscriptions concerning the repairing 
and rebuilding of the castle, but the original structure is 
undoubtedly very ancient. The entrance is on the south 
side. 

The castle was unapproachable by besiegers; on the 
south and west the mountain falls abruptly to the plain ; 
on the north is the gorge of Khashabeh, and the excep- 
tional strength of the east end of the fortifications effectu- 
ally covered the steep declivity through which a road was 
cut. Large cisterns were constructed to hold a water- 
supply, and a native tradition, evidently baseless, says 
that the stairway at the western end, which leads to a 
number of vaults, maintained communication with the 
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Spring of Banias, and thus enabled both water and 
provisions to be got to the besiegers. However, there 
was space enough within the walls for the maintenance 
of large supplies, and even for the growing of food. 

It has doubtless been a place of strength, and consequent 
vicissitudes, from a very early time, but its greatest sig- 
nificance, so far as can be ascertained, was reached during 
the Crusades, when it figured largely in the conflict between 
the Templars of Jerusalem and the Damascenes. In 
1129 the Latins, in a fruitless attempt to capture Damascus, 
only succeeded in gaining this castle by the treachery 
of its governor. It was retaken by the Emir of Damascus 
in 1132, and was surrendered five years later to the 
terrible Emir of Aleppo, who was dispossessed in 1140 as 
the result of a siege by the combined forces of Damascus 
and the Latins. It then became a stronghold of the 
Crusaders, who, despite the defeat of a relieving army 
under Baldwin III., held out successfully against a Syrian 
attack. It finally passed, however, into the hands of 
Nur-ed-Din, and was never regained by the Crusaders. 
In the thirteenth century it was dismantled by E] Muazzam 
of Damascus. 

A curious feature of the castle are the deep grooves in 
the posts of the gateway, which show that the doors did 
not open and shut, but were drawn up by machinery. 
Dr Thompson suggests that, perhaps, David alludes to 
such an apparatus in the 24th Psalm: “Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates; and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting 
doors; and the King of glory shall come in.” 

The substructures of the castle consist of drafted blocks. 
Some of the arches are curious, and rich in their orna- 
mentation. The best preserved section is in the south ; 
the most ruinous in the south-east. The enclosing walls 
have broken away, and fallen over the precipice ; in some 
places the natural rock is higher than the walls. On the 
south-west the wall overhangs a precipice which descends 
abruptly for about Iooo feet into the wild and desolate 
gorge. A round tower is preserved on the east, and 
is known to the Arabs as E] Mehkemeh, or “ house of 
judgment.” The site commands a view which is con- 
sidered to be the finest in Syria. Tier upon tier of graceful 
hills are embraced in this prospect—those of Bashan and 
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of Galilee, and the verdant slopes of Hermon, in a nook 
of which lies Banias. Behind this is Lake Huleh, and then 
hills beyond Jordan ; castle-topped summits are visible, 
and waving cornfields in the fertile valleys. 

The descent to the valley should be made from the 
south-east, whence it falls abruptly, then goes astride a 
small knoll, and so leads again to the Damascus road. 


[From Banias, it is possible to visit Birket Ram, two hours distant. 
The road leads by the Wady es-Sa’ar, and passes, about half-way, 
the spring ’Ain Kanya, which shows signs of antiquity. Birket 
Ram lies at the bottom of a deep bowl, apparently an ancient crater, 
not less than from 150 to 200 feet below the level of the surrounding 
tract. The form is an irregular circle, the circumference being about 
three miles. The sides are steep and difficult of access, and, except 
on the south, are bare. The water is unfit to drink, and swarms 
with frogs, leeches, and water-snakes. Papyrus fringes the shores, 
The ancient name of this pool was Phiala, a bowl, and Josephus 
considered it to be the source of the Jordan, and connected with 
the fountain at Banias. Philip is supposed to have confirmed 
this theory by casting into the pool some chaff, which emerged at 
Banias. As a matter of fact, it has neither inlet nor outlet in 
the form of a stream, and must be fed by large springs beneath 
its surface. Native tradition asserts that it occupies the site of 
a village which was submerged because of its inhospitality to 
strangers. ] 

Bénias to Hdsbeiya for the ascent of Hermon.—The route from 
Banias goes northward, following the course of the Nahr el- 
Hasbani, and passes ’Ain Kherwaya. We then mount the hills 
on the eastern side of the WAady et-Teim, afterwards descending 
gradually to the Wady Khureibeh. There are two routes thence to 
Hasbeiya, one going direct and the other, which is more interesting, 
taking much longer. Near Hibbariyeh it passes the ruins of a 
small temple, into which a house has been constructed. 

Hdsbeiyd is a small town built on a site which is considered to 
be that of “‘ Baal-gad in the valley of Lebanon, under mount 
Hermon,” and is the place where the sacred books of the Druses were 
discovered in 1860. Olives and vines are cultivated on both sides 
of the valley, and there are a number of bitumen pits in the 
neighbourhood. 

Mt. Hermon (Guide is essential for the ascent of the mountain) — 
This is not the highest mountain in Syria, but on account of its form 
and position it is easily the most imposing, and is distinguishable 
over an extensive area. Ina general direction it lies north-east and 
south-west, its lofty end being that on the north, where its limit is 
defined near El Katana by a ravine which divides the northern spur 
from some low hills that bound the desert tract known as Es-Sahra. 
Westwards, the slopes descend to El Biké and the Wady et-Teim, 
eastward to the plain, and southward to the basin Huleh and the 
Jolan highlands. The base and the lower slopes are composed of 
basalt, above which limestone is uniformly super-imposed. 
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Of the summit’s three peaks, two lie north and south, and are 
of much the same height: ruins of a temple crown the summit of 
the southern peak. The third peak, El-Muhabkiyeh is lower 
than the other two. The highest peak is said to rise to 9700 feet. 
On the lower western and south-western slopes near RAasheiya, 
HAsbeiyaé, Banias, and Mejdel esh-Shems, there are numerous 
picturesque ravines of considerable fertility, and consequently 
strewn with luxuriant orchards and vineyards. It is also 
characterised by copious springs and wooded areas, in which 
the oak predominates. Southward from Hermon, a lofty ridge 
extends, ending abruptly near Mejdel esh-Shems. From the 
northern end of the mountain, another lofty spur swings eastward, 
with the deep Wady Barbar on its southern side. South of the 
village of Kal’at Jendel, a high peak marks the termination of 
another spur. South of this again, a deep wide valley runs, pene- 
trating the mountain almost to its centre. An unchecked descent 
of 6000 feet goes from the main ridge to the bed of this valley. 
The north-eastern limit of Hermon is marked by a ravine just 
beyond Katana. The wide, northern base of the mountain is 
irregular, and extends in a westerly direction to the village of 
*Aiha. A picturesque gorge pierces the recesses of the mountain at 
Rakhleh. 

The Ascent.—Yo climb Mount Hermon is considered by some to 
be an easy task; others assert that it is fatiguing ; at all events, 
a guide is essential. The most convenient starting points are 
HasbeiyA or Rasheiya, The climb should not be attempted before 
May, when the tracks begin to get rideable. Snow covers most of 
the mountain in winter, and remains on the crests, and in 
some hollows, throughout the summer. By September there is very 
little snow left; but in November it begins to fall again. The 
surface above Rasheiya is difficult to traverse, being covered with 
loose, sharp fragments of white limestone; when the shingle is 
disturbed, wide surface scatters are set in motion down the steep 
slopes. Along the mountain-side, in a southerly direction, the spurs. 
become naked calcareous rocks, with slopes of loose stones inter- 
vening. The mountain-top is mainly covered with shingle. On 
the eastern side, which is very steep, the rock is harder, shingle 
being found only in the narrow gulleys (I.D. 1215: a handbook of 
Syria). 

Mount Hermon is called Sion (Deut. iv. 48), Sirion, and Shenir 
(Deut. iii. 9)\in the Old Testament. Its Arabic name is Jebel esh- 
Sheikh, ‘‘ Mountain of the Sheikh.” It is twice mentioned in 
scripture as Baal-Hermon, and ruins of a temple dedicated to that 
god exist on the summit. Mount Hermon was the great landmark 
for the northern border of the Israelites ; its snowy tops, fertility, 
and beauty inspired many images in Hebrew poetry. There are 
several Roman temples to be seen on the slopes. 


From Banias we continue along the Damascus road to 
’Ain er-Rihan, near the tomb of Sheikh Othman el Haziri. 
The road ascends over the slopes of Hermon, with the 
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Castle of Subeibeh constantly in sight. Then descending, 
it crosses a small valley near a mill, and some poplars 
which are the property of the Druse inhabitants of Mejdel 
esh-Shems. Merj-el-Hadr, a plateau which in May is 
covered with flowers, is then crossed. An oak-tree, called 
“the Tree of Balance,” once stood upon this plain, and 
is said to have marked the boundary between the territory 
of the kings of Jerusalem and that of the Sultan of 
Damascus. The name is explained by the fact that the 
oak marked the limit of safety, travellers on the Damascus 
side only reaching safety when they had entered the 
territory of the kingdom. Presently we reach a height, 
whence opens a splendid view of the great, waving plain 
which is bounded on the west by Anti-Libanus. East- 
ward we see Jebel el Aswad, ‘‘ Black Mountain,” shutting 
out the Plain of Damascus. The village of El Kuneitra 
(page 308) is seen in the plain below. 

We next reach the village of Beit Jenn, situated near 
a rocky valley, in the slopes of which there are several 
tombs. The road now lies by the pretty Nahr el- 
Jendaneh, a tributary of the River ’Awaj; the latter runs 
eastward, and is supposed by some to be the Pharpar of 
the Old Testament (2 Kings v. 12). We continue now 
through an undulating Plain, from which Mount Hermon 
is seen in unaccustomed aspect. The village of Hineh is 
passed, and is followed by Kefr-Hauwar, a large Druse 
village set among pleasant groves and gardens, and with 
its houses terraced up the hillside. Ruins of a small 
square temple can be seen on the west side of the village. 

Continuing toward Damascus, we pass the village of 
Beitima, on a hill to the left, and presently we cross the 
Nahr Barbar, which is followed by the village of El-Katana. 
Our way lies thence through the great Plain of Damascus, 
with the city’s white minarets rising up on the distant 
right. Soon the groves and gardens for which Damascus 
is famous are entered, and the waters of Abana and 
Pharpar, which were considered to be “ better than all the 
waters of Israel,” flow beside us, and we enter the Gate 
of Damascus (page 309). 

Tiberias to Damascus via Umm-Keis, Beit-R4s, 
and Mezerib (Horseback).—The road traverses the 
western side of the lake, past the baths, and Kerak. We 
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later come to the Yarmuk River, which enters the Jordan 
from the east. The Jordan is crossed by a bridge ; the road 
then turns north-east, and it is possible either to keep south 
of the Yarmuk, thus taking the direct and shorter route 
to Umm-Keis, or, by going farther north, to cross the 
Yarmuk into the valley of the hot springs, called E/- 
Hammi, from whence the hot springs of Gadara (page 290) 
are easily reached: this latter is the most interesting 
route. From Gadara to Beit-Ras the road lies through 
enchanting country, and follows, for the first few miles, 
an extensive ruined aqueduct along the course of an old 
Roman road. From Beit Ras (ancient Capitolias), the 
direct route to Mezerib lies through level cornfields. 
Mezerib to Damascus, see page 352. 
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III. DAMASCUS. 


Railway Stations—The Beramke Station, for Beyrout, 
is situated west of the town, convenient to the hotels. 
The Midan Station lies south of the Midan suburb. In 
the same quarter is the station of Kanawat, newly built 
for the Hedjaz Railway. : 

Consulates.—British Consul, C. G. S. Palmer, D.S.C.: 
American Consul, J, H. Keeley. 

Population Approximately 400,000, 

Hotels.—See page 6. 

Cafés—The Arab Cafés of Damascus are the largest in 
the East, and usually consist of large saloons or gardens 
in which numerous little tables, accompanied by small 
chairs or benches, are set. They are favourite resorts for 
the Damascene, who sits cross-legged on the benches, 
smoking a nargileh, or playing backgammon. The 
cafés which line the banks of the Barada should be 
visited, 

Shops.—Damascus is celebrated for the variety of wares 
displayed in its shops. They usually close an hour or two 
before sunset, and open two or three hours after sunrise. 
Bargaining is necessary, and, though many salesmen now 
speak French, it is usually advisable to be accom- 
panied by a dragoman when making purchases. This also 
applies to the Bazaars (see page 320). 

Postal and Telegraph (International).—Near the Place 
du Serail. 

Physicians.—English physicians can be consulted at 
the Victoria Hospital ; French at the French Hospital. 

Electric Tramways.—Damascus was the first city of 
the old Ottoman Empire to possess electric tramways, 
the motive power being furnished by the waterfall of 
Barada at Kl Tequich, near the village of Suk Wady 
Barada, Trams run from Salahiyeh (page 319) to the 
Midan, 

Churches, Hospitals, and Schools—The Edinburgh 
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Medical Mission Society control the Victoria Hospital, 
seven minutes from the Gate of St Thomas. The British 
Syrian Mission maintain several schools. The Irish 
Presbyterian Mission and London Jews Society have 
boys’ and girls’ schools. St John’s Church (London 
Jews Society), is in the quarter called Hammam el-Kare, 
near ‘Straight Street.” There is a Monastery of St 
Paul belonging to the Franciscan Fathers ; a Latin Parish 
Church and boys’ school is attached to it. There is also 
a large college maintained by the Lazarist Fathers. Several 
schools have been established by the Orthodox Greeks 
and the Maronites, and there is a large municipal hospital 
‘near the Beramke Station ; also a hospital for lepers. 
Damascus is known to the natives as Esh Sham, or 
Dimishk Esh-Sham, which corresponds with the Aram 
Damesk of the Bible, and simply means Damascus of 
Syria. Under the Turks it was the capital of the 
vilayet of Stirfya. Its situation is one of remarkable 
beauty: ‘‘ You would as soon think of questioning the 
site of New York or of Sydney or of San Francisco.” On 
the eastern side of Anti-Libanus, a vast plain swings far 
out into Arabia, with an elevation 2200 feet above the 
sea. In the centre of the mountain range rises the River 
Barada, the Abana of the ancients, which descends 
through a grand ravine, flows eastward through the plains, 
gives life and beauty to Damascus, and then spends itself 
in the desert lakes. Its waters are conveyed by an 
admirable system of canals through every quarter of the 
city, and into almost every house, and its extensive use 
for irrigation has converted the surrounding desert into 
a fertile and luxuriant garden. The following description, 
of the approach from Beyrout, is representative of all the 


surroundings. ‘‘ You come down off the most barren 
flanks of Anti-Lebanon. ‘You cross the plateau of Sahra- 
ed-Dimas . . . at last the road begins to sink, and you 


come with it into a deep rut, into which all the heat and 
glare of the broad miles behind seems to be compressed. 
The air is still, the rocks blistered, the road deep in dust, 
when suddenly a bank of foliage bursts into view, with a 
white verandah above it. The road turns a corner; you 
are in shadow, on a bridge, in a breeze. Another turn 
and you have streams on both sides, a burn gurgling 
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through bushes on the left, on the right not one stream _ 
but one banked over the other, and the wind in the poplars 
above. You break into the richer valley of the Abana 
itself. You pass between orchards of figs and orchards 
of apricots. For hedges there are the briar rose, and 
for a canopy the walnut. Pomegranate blossoms glow 
through the shade; vine-boughs trail across the briar ; 
a little waterfall breaks on the edge of the road. To the 
left the river, thirty feet of dark green water with white 
curls upon it, shoots down a steep, smooth bed. And all 
this water and leafage are so lavish that the broken mud 
walls and slovenly houses have no power to vex the eye, 
exulting in the contrast of the valley with the bare brown 
hills that shut it in. For two miles more you ride between 
trees, through a village, over a bridge, between high banks 
of gardens—road and river together, flecked with light. 
. We are out on the plain; there are gardens and 
meadows; men and boys, horses, asses, and geese loaf 
upon the grass and the shingle; great orchards, with 
many busy people gathering apricots, stretch on either 
side. . . . A mile more of orchards, then through the 
walnuts a crescent gleams, and the minaret it crowns. 
You come out on a grassy level, cut by the river into two 
arks. . . . You pass some public gardens, cross the river, © 
ride between it and another garden with lofty trees, and 
halt in a great square.” 

These orchards, gardens, vineyards, and fields of 
Damascus owe their existence to the Barada and Awa). 
It is, however, chiefly by contrast with the desert that the 
beauty of Damascus arouses enthusiastic eulogy. To the 
nomad Arab wandering over shadeless miles, there could 
be nothing sweeter in his ears than the sound of the waters 
of Damascus, and nothing more soothing to his eyes 
than the green luxuriance of its gardens. The Arab’s 
idea of Paradise, based on that in the Koran, is of an 
orchard with flowing streams among it, and fruits poised 
in readiness to drop into the mouth ; and at Damascus, 
alone of all the oases in the sterile Arabian peninsula, this 
‘deal seemed to be fulfilled. Hence it is that Arabian 
poets never weary of praising it. wae. 

History.—Damascus is said to be the oldest city m 
the world—the first port on ‘the first sea man ever 
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learned to navigate.” It was probably old when Memphis, 
Nineveh, and Babylon were infant settlements, and has 
endured while they have perished utterly. Because it is 
the desert’s market-place and recreation, because its 
creation is the effort of a river which has no other purpose 
than that creation, and which swoons exhausted in the 
desert when its task is done,—because of this Damascus 
has overcome its remoteness, defied the ruinous breath of 
time, and held true to its purpose as the nomad’s meeting- 
place ever since its foundation. 

The time of that foundation is obscure, though Josephus 
attributes it to Uz, son of Uram. It was already a famous 
city in the nineteenth century B.c., when Abraham passed 
that way, employing as his steward one “ Eliezer of 
Damascus”’ (Gen. xv. 2). Some centuries later Damascus 
was ruled by an Aramean power, which had overflowed 
from Arabia and by the thirteenth century had become 
the dominant race in Northern and Central Syria. During 
that period Damascus was the scene of the romantic 
incident of Naaman the Leper (2 Kings v.)._ During the 
time of Elisha, the murder of Hadad by Hazael (2 Kings 
vill.) brought about a change of dynasty. The division 
of the Hebrew state, on the death of Solomon, resulted 
in Judah’s seeking an alliance with Damascus and a treaty 
was concluded, which Asa, King of Judah, invoked in 
order to gain the assistance of Benhadad of Damascus 
against Baasha, King of Israel. But the assistance which 
Benhadad was able to give to Judah was scanty, deter- 
mined as it was by the peril which threatened him from 
Assyria. This peril was a very real one, and in 854 B.c. 
a Syrian league of Hama, Damascus and Israel was formed 
to meet the legions of Assyria. The Allies were defeated 
on the Orontes, near Hama, and a series of campaigns 
were launched against Damascus, but with little result. 
Shalmaneser II., King of Assyria, marched against 
Damascus in 860-825 B.c., but was repulsed; a second 
siege followed in 848 B.c., but was equally fruitless, like 
that which was launched two years later, when the Assyrians 
brought 120,000 men to the attack. 

Then a change of dynasty took place at Damascus. 
Benhadad was murdered by Hazael, who usurped the 
throne. The first important incident of his career was 
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defeat by the Assyrians at the Battle of Mount Hermon. 
But his conquerors were unable to take Damascus, which 
‘“‘had rest for forty years.” At the end of that period the 
King of Damascus succeeded in restoring suzerainty over 
the Hebrews. Soon afterwards, however, the city fell to 
Tiglath-Pileser, and its inhabitants were carried away 
captive to Assyria, which sent its colonies to be established 
in the conquered city. Thenceforth, for several centuries, 
Damascus achieved no higher rank than the seat of a 
satrapy. As such it remained for several centuries, 
and had not increased its dignity when, in 332 B.C., it 
surrendered without resistance to the victorious Alexander 
the Great. At the death of Alexander, whose empire 
was then divided into several kingdoms, Damascus went 
to the Seleucid King of Syria, whose capital was Antioch, 
in the north. Syria then became a battleground for the 
opposing forces of Seleucid and Ptolemy, and Damascus 
appears to have fluctuated in its allegiance. It had 
attained, however, to the state of an independent kingdom 
owing to the wars which arose from the rival claims for 
the throne of Syria. Its king was Antiochus Cyzicenus 
(112-95 B.C.), whose successor, Antiochus Eusebius, was 
deposed by Demetrius Eucerus (91-88 B.c.) ; the latter, 
with the help of Egypt, defeated the Hebrew king, 
Alexander Janneus, at Shechem, but was himself deposed 
by his brother. The last Seleucid King of Damascus was 
Dionysus, who was killed whilst warring against Aretas 
of Petra, who ruled over the Nabatean Arabs. The 
upshot of this defeat brought an Arab dynasty back to 
Damascus; it lasted, however, only four years, and the 
Arabs were evicted by Tigranes, the sovereign of Armenia 
(95-55 B.c.). Tigranes surrendered to Pompey in 66 B.c., 
and Damascus was invested by the Romans: two years 
later. It remained under their rule until 31 A.D., when 
another Aretas of Arabia, taking advantage of the death 
of Tiberius, seized and held it during the period of St 
Paul’s visit (2 Cor. xi. 32; Acts 1x.). 

The Romans, in 106 A.D., destroyed the Nabatean 
kingdom and re-invested Damascus, which then flourished 
as a provincial city of some consequence. Christianity 
appears rapidly to have gained ground in Damascus and 
its neighbourhood, and we learn that the Metropolitan 
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of the city, together with seven of his suffragans, was 
present at the council of Nice in 325 A.D., by which time 
the Roman Empire had become the Byzantine Empire, 
with its capital at Constantinople. As this Empire 
weakened under the effect of maladministration, and 
the blows of rival kingdoms, Syria again became a battle- 
field with fluctuating fortunes, and in the early part of 
the seventh century it was entirely overrun by the 
Persians, whose kingdom had been gradually reviving 
from the third century onwards. Syria was restored, 
however, by Heraclius, whose long series of campaigns 
were brought to a conclusion in Armenia. The Moslem 
invasion from the south now became a greater peril. In 635 
the Arabs advanced to Damascus, which surrendered to 
them in September of that year. However, in the follow- 
ing year they abandoned it, in order to take up a stronger 
position against the advancing forces of Heraclius. At the 
Battle of Yarmuk (page 289) Heraclius was defeated, and 
Syria passed unquestionably into the hands of the Arabs. 
Damascus then became the capital of the great empire 
of the Omaiyid Khalifs, whose writ was effective over 
enormous dominions. The Khalifs who ruled the city 
adorned it with splendid buildings and changed the 
cathedral into a mosque. The Omaiyid dynasty was 
overthrown in 750 A.D. by the Abbasid Khalifs, who 
transferred the capital to Baghdad. Damascus was then 
captured by Ahmed ibn Tulun, Governor of Cairo, on 
whose death it reverted to the Abbasids; but. the son 
of ibn Tulun regained the city a few months later, after 
which Damascus, for several centuries, was more dependent 
on Egypt than on its rival by the banks of the Tigris. 

The city was taken in 970 by a Fatimid prince 
who claimed to be the true Khalif and Commander 
of the Faithful, and who endeavoured to force the 
Shiah form of Islam upon his dominions. He was 
defeated, however, in the following year, and was 
publicly cursed from the pulpit of the Great Mosque at 
Damascus. Through a series of vicissitudes it passed, 
in 1154, to the great Nur-ed-Din, whose successor was the 
no less great Saladin. Under Saladin, who entered the 
city in 1174, Damascus became the capital of the Saracen 
kingdom and the base of operations against the Crusaders, 
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Damascus then became the greatest city of the Moslem 
world, though it resumed its hectic career of dynastic 
quarrel immediately after the death of Saladin, and passed 
to and fro between opposing sultans and emirs. 

In 1244 the Emir Bibars—afterwards Sultan of Egypt 
and conqueror of Syria—at the head of an Egyptian army 
composed chiefly of Khwarizmian Turks,who, after ravaging 
Syria and Palestine, were accepted as mercenaries in the 
army of Egypt, defeated the allied forces of Damascus, 
Homs, Kerak, and the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, at 
Gaza. In the following year he entered Damascus as 
conqueror. But neither Moslem nor Christian nor both 
combined were of any avail against the terrible Hulaga, 
whose Tartars now rolled in hordes across the Syrian frontier. 
He entered Damascus in 1260, gathered his strength, and 
launched out from that city to Palestine, but was defeated 
at ’Ain Jalud by the Mameluke Sultan of Egypt, who in- 
vested Damascus on 6th September 1260. Onthe assassina- 
tion of this Sultan, Damascus fell to the powerful Bibars. 
A successor, Kalawan, who had deposed the second son of 
Bibars, by defeating a Mongol army at Homs in 1281, saved 
the capital from a further savage occupation ; but only 
for a short period. In 1299 the Egyptian army was 
utterly defeated by a Mongol army, which took Damascus 
and remained there until March 1300, when compelled 


to withdraw from the city. An attempt to retake it 


in 1303 failed. Less than a century afterwards came 
Tamerlane with great hordes of Tartars fresh from pillage 
and victory in Central and Western Asia. After Damascus 
had surrendered to him, and every male had paid the 
redemption money he himself had assessed, the savage 
tyrant urged his soldiers to indiscriminate massacre and 
destruction. Palaces and libraries were sacked and burned, 


treasures confiscated, and practically the whole population, — 


with the exception of sword-makers and armourers, who 
were deported to Samarkand, was put to the sword. 

For over a century thereafter the history of Damascus 
underwent no important development, if we exclude 
the enthroning there, and the almost immediate abdi- 
cation, of an Abbasid Khalif as Sultan of Egypt. How- 
ever, in the early sixteenth century it fell to Selim L., 
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who by now had established themselves in Palestine. — 
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‘Sultan of the Ottoman Turks. With this race it remained, 
as capital of the vilayet of Stiriya, until 1832, when it was 
taken by Ibrahim Pacha, under whose rule the city was 
opened for the first time to the representatives of foreign 
powers. The British consul, in the costume of his rank, 
entered it, mounted, and escorted by a bodyguard of 
Egyptian soldiers, and Damascus, for the first time since 
Moslem dominion was exercised over it, received effectual 
check to its fanaticism. Fanaticism was not, however, 
crushed: it only awaited opportunity to blaze out in 
one of the most savage massacres which have ever stained 
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a country soaked in the blood of murdered victims. The. 


outburst occurred in 1860, nineteen years after the city’s 
- restoration, effected by foreign intervention, to the Turks. 
The Moslem population, taking advantage of unrest 
among the Druses of Lebanon, and fired, it is said, by 
news of the Indian Mutiny, rose against the Christians 
of Damascus on the afternoon of Monday, the 9th July, 
and thereupon followed a vicious orgy of burning, pillage, 
and massacre. Three thousand adult males are said to 
have been murdered in cold blood, but the true number 
of those who perished has never been adequately told. 
Thousands died of wounds, starvation, or terror, and the 
number would have been much greater than this had it not 
been for the brave efforts, on behalf of the Christians, of 
the renowned Moslem champion, Abd-el-Kader, who was 
then in Damascus. Colonel Churchill writes: ‘‘ Abd-el- 
Kader himself was now menaced. His house was filled 
with hundreds of fugitives, European consuls, and 
native Christians. The Mohammedans, furious at being 
thus baulked of their prey, advanced towards it, declaring 
they would have them. Informed of the movement, the 
hero coolly ordered his horse to be saddled, put on his 
cuirass and helmet, and mounting, drew his sword. His 
faithful followers formed around him, brave remnant of 
his old guard, comrades in many a well-fought field, 
illustrious victors of the Moulaia, where, on the r8&th 
December 1847, 2500 men, under his inspiring command, 
attacked the army of the Emperor of Morocco, 60,000 
strong, and entirely defeated it. The fanatics came in 
sight. Singly he charged into the midst, and drew up. 
“Wretches!’ he exclaimed, ‘is this the way you honour 
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the Prophet ? May his curses be upon you! Shame 
upon you, shame! You will yet live to repent. You 
think you may do as you please with the Christians, but 
the day of retribution will come. The Franks will yet 
turn your mosques into churches. Not a Christian will 
I give up. They are my brothers. Stand back, or I 
will give my men the order to fire.’ The crowd dispersed. 
Not a man of that Moslem throng dared raise his voice or 
lift his arm against the renowned champion of Islam.”’ 
As a sequel to the massacre, Ahmed Pasha, governor of 
Damascus, was executed, as also were a number of Turkish 
officers, police, and nondescripts. Others, including some 
notables of the city, were either imprisoned or exiled, 
but, on the whole, retribution fell very lightly on the 
city which had outraged Christian Europe. The 
Christian quarter was rapidly rebuilt, though many 
merchants who had escaped the massacre removed to 
Beyrout and Egypt. 

The last phase of Turkish dominion over Syria, which 
ended on 30th September 1918, is told in the section 
History of Palestine and Syria, at the commencement of 
this work. During the night of 30th September, troops 
of the Australian Mounted Division and the vanguard of 
Emir Feisul’s force both entered the city, the formal entry 
taking place at six o’clock on the morning of 1st October, 
a British and Arab force marching through the streets. 
The following picture, from a correspondent of The Times, 
and quoted in The Times History of the War, describes 
the city immediately after its liberation :— 

“ One of the first acts of the Arab administration was 
to restore the electric lighting system in Damascus. 
This was in working order by the evening of 2nd October, 
although the plant had been disused for weeks under 
the Turks. The tramway service, stopped by the in- 
capable Turkish administration in 1917, was resumed on 
5th October. A further necessary and appropriate act 
was the removal, by direct order of the Arab Commander- 
in-Chief, of the bronze wreath which the German Emperor 
in 1898 had seen fit to impose upon the tomb of the 
knightly Saladin. 

‘All through the afternoon of 1st October, an immense 
number of sightseers—-Druses, Bedouins, and peasants 
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from the Hauran and the neighbouring desert—came 


swarming into the city. In the afternoon of 3oth 
September, certain unauthorised persons had endeavoured 
to set up a form of civil administration, and showed 
resentment when next morning the senior descendant 
of Saladin, Shukry Pasha el Ayyubi, was appointed head 
of the Arab administration of Damascus. The malice 
of these people led to some disorder during the night of 
1st-2nd October, disorders made easy by the presence of 
strangers who had primitive ideas as to the behaviour 
proper when in a rich, populous city which had just fallen 
before a victorious army. Consequently early in the 
morning of the 2nd, the Arab regulars turned out and 
restored order.” The Emir Feisul, on 3rd October, officially 
entered ‘‘ the splendid city which had once again passed 
into the power of his race”; and, again from The Times, 
we get this description of that historic event :— 

“A car had been placed at his disposal, but the wise 
Sherif, with a strong sense of the historical fitness of things, 
preferred to make his entry into Damascus much in the 
same way as did the emirs of those Arabs who took 
Damascus in the seventeenth century, the Amorite Arabs 
who returned to it in the nineteenth century, the Aramean 
Arabs who set up their kingdom in Damascus during 
the fourteenth century B.c., Aretas, King of Arabia, when 
he occupied Damascus in 84 B.c., and Khalid Ibn Walid 
when he carried part of the town by storm from its 
Byzantine garrison, A.D. 634. 

““The Sherif, on horseback, attended by some twelve 
to fifteen hundred of his kinsfolk and adherents, entered 
Damascus at full gallop and rode furiously through the 
city to the accompaniment of a crackling few de joie and 
shrill screams of victory—a method of procedure which 
undoubtedly impressed the inhabitants with the reality 
of his arrival far more vividly than would have an orderly 
procession of innumerable battalions following upon the 
unimpressive passage of high-powered motor-cars.”’ 

The City.—Those who entered Damascus by road, 
before the coming of the railway, were, perhaps, fortunate. 
The dingy buildings of a railway station do not well 
dispose us for enchantment, and the visitor is therefore 
advised, as at Jerusalem first to climb the Mount of 
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Olives, so at Damascus first to climb the adjacent height 
of Salahtyeh, which is half an hour’s carriage drive from 
the city, and is a favourite resort of the Damascenes. 
The view from its summit is memorable. Southward 
lies the snowy cone of Hermon, its broad slopes faintly 
iridescent; and on the eastern plain are spread the 
spurs of Jebel Druze, with an outlet on the north- 
east left free to run uninterruptedly to the oblivion 
of a vague horizon; northwards, the Anti-Libanus runs, 
to cease abruptly in a cone-shaped hill which points 
the way to Palmyra. Over this frame, distinct if it be 
noonday, dim and transparent if the sun has’ touched 
the distant sea, the vision contracts almost unconsciously 
to the soft depths of woods and orchards, which flow 
like a green sea. Then to the midst of this the eye 
travels—as in a painter’s composition it is drawn to 
the central figure which subordinates its setting—and 
alights. upon a glowing pearl—Damascus, ivory soft, 
fanciful in its soaring white fingers and swelling domes. 
One cannot stand upon this hill, looking down upon “ the 
eye of the east,’’ Damascus, “ the head of Syria,” without 
recalling Mohammed’s exclamation as he stood, not yet 
a Prophet, on this very belvedere: that as there is for 
man but one Paradise, it should not be sought on earth ; 
and therefore he would not enter Damascus. 

Within the City.—The city of Damascus is made up of 
a native quarter—by far the largest—a Jewish quarter to 
the south-east, near the “‘ Street which is called straight,” 
and a large Christian quarter extending north from the 
Jewish. The Moslem quarter is the most interesting, 
because the most varied, and in comparison with the 
Jewish quarter is both quiet and secluded. The streets 
are narrow, and the projecting upper stories of the buildings 
almost obscure the light; the windows are carefully 
latticed, so to provide an outlook on the street whilst 
at the same time concealing the inmates. The exterior 
of the houses is rarely of much architectural significance 
or beauty ; they are famed, however, for the luxury, and 
frequently the good taste, of their interior, where graceful 
fountains, supplied by the Barada, play in spacious courts 
which are paved with coloured stone. Groups of lemon 
and orange trees, and jasmine plants, provide a pleasant 
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shade, and the court is usually surrounded with flowers. 
The liwan is a kind of sitting-room formed of an open 
colonnade with pointed arches, and furnished with low 
divans ; it is usually on the south side of the court, and 
opens to the north. The first court is frequently succeeded 
by a second, and even a third, and in some of the larger 
houses the Barada flows through the garden. 

Unquestionably, the chief fascination of Damascus 
is its bazaars, in which the public life of the city is con- 
centrated, and many of its age-old customs preserved. 

The Bazaars—The bazaars of Damascus are celebrated 
the world over; here every day, and at all hours of the 
day, there is an assemblage of people such as probably 
cannot be seen in any other Eastern bazaar. Although 
Cairo contains a far larger population than Damascus, 
its bazaars are by no means so extensive or imposing. 
Those of Damascus are in long avenues, roofed over ; 
not miscellaneous shops, but each avenue devoted to some 
special trade or manufacture, as at Algiers or Constanti- 
nople. At the corners sit public letter-writers, engravers 
of seals, tellers of fortune; along the streets go laden 
asses, soft-footed camels, peoples of every race and every 
passion, butchers with carcasses slung upon their shoulders, 
women in white izzars, proud sheiks from the desert, 
prouder grandees from a palace which overlooks the river, 
Druses from the Lebanon, fellaheen from grainfields: of the 
Hauran, Greek, Armenian, Turk, and European tourists 
in a vivid, chattering concourse. The brilliance of the 
scene is doubled on Fridays, which is the market day, 
when the neighbourhood pours in its multitudes to 
attend the Great Mosque and accomplish their bargains. 
Picturesque street-vendors shout their wares lustily. 
Lemonade, raisin water, liquorice water, fruits, pistachio 
nuts, biscuits and sweetmeats—everything, indeed, that 
can conveniently be hawked, is sold in these streets. The 
cries of the sellers are amusing, and, when interpreted, 
to a certain extent instructive. The bread boy cries, 
‘““O Allah! who sustaineth us, send trade!” The drink- 
seller cries, “‘ Oh! cheer thine heart!” as he rattles his 
copper cups in his hand. 

The little shops of the bazaars are simply large recesses, 
open in front and raised about two feet from the ground, 
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with shelves round the three sides. The owner squats 


in the centre of the floor, and is able, as a rule, to hand 
out his goods without taking the trouble to rise. The 
bazaars are usually roofed, some with old matting, but 
most of them with good wooden roofs: and all are full 
of animation on market days. There is the Saddlers’ 
Bazaar, where gay, but uncomfortable Syrian saddlery, 
frequently embellished with handsome embroidery, and 
occasionally with leopard skins, may be purchased. The 
Silk Bazaar displays gorgeous robes of Damascene handi- 
craft, and some charming head-dresses, called Keffiyeh, 
finely worked table-cloths, Bedouin "Abayeh, silk scarfs, 
and even tobacco-pouches. A silk texture, elaborately 
woven with patterns in colours, and sometimes in gold 
thread, was a celebrated feature of Damascus in the period 
of its manufacturing greatness. The ornamenting of 
silk with patterns appears to have commenced in China, 
to have been adopted by India, Persia, Syria, and then 
Byzantine Greece. But during the twelfth century 
Damascus, long famous for its looms, evolved a beauty 
of design unequalled elsewhere, thus creating a wide 
demand for her silken textiles. In this manner the 
name Damask was eventually given to all silken textures 
richly or curiously wrought. Damascus now has lost her 
proud position as the home of finest silks. There are, 
however, some 4000 looms in the city, and stuffs of great 
beauty are still to be seen. 

The Old Clothes Bazaar is a centre of great attraction 
and amusement, and the Fez Bazaar reveals all the arts 
and mysteries of Oriental headgear. The Greek Bazaar 
is one of the most attractive, being well supplied with 
antiquities of all kinds, and articles which, once a feature 
of Damascus commerce, are now becoming rare: these 
include ‘‘ Damascus blades,’ which has a peculiar watered 
or streaked appearance, and an unequalled excellence of 
metal. The manufacture of these blades was for long a 
subject of much curiosity to metallurgists, and Dr Percy 
(Metallurgy—tIvon and Steel) has explained it as follows: 
“The damasked portion is due to the difference in colora- 
tion, resulting from the action of acids on iron and steel, 
the surface of the former being left with a metallic tissue, 
and that of the latter being left coated with a black 
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firmly adherent carbonaceous residue. By suitably 
piling together bars of steel and iron, welding them, and 
then drawing them out under the hammer, or otherwise, 
patterns of various kinds may be produced, just as 1s 
done in the case of glass, by heating together variously 
coloured pieces of glass, and drawing them out into rods.” 
Genuine ‘‘Damascus blades” are not easily found, but 
cunning workmanship is seen in many of the wares 
exhibited in the Greek Bazaar. 

No less fascinating is the Silversmiths’ Bazaar, where 
exquisite filigree work may be seen in course of manu- 
facture. It is a spacious market, characterised in the 
usual way by numerous stalls in which the jeweller sits 
by his treasures and blow-pipe. The wares are not widely 
exhibited to attract passers-by, but are produced from a 
safe when a prospective buyer appears. An astonishing 
wealth of precious ornaments then appears—rich amber 
necklaces, wares of beaten silver, jewelled talismans, 
necklaces of silver lace-work woven finely as a spider's 
web, and precious heirlooms from the tents of desert 
sheikhs. But anyone unskilled in these arts should seek 
advice from reputable sources when proposing to purchase. 

The Tobacco Bazaar, with pipes, mouthpieces and the 
like ; the Booksellers’ Bazaar, where none but Moham- 
medan literature is sold; the Coppersmiths’ Bazaar, with 
its strange dishes and ceaseless noise; the Shoe Bazaar, 
with slippers wrought in curious fashion, all are intriguing 
to the western eye. : 

Khdns.—These bazaars form the retail market of 
Damascus: the wholesale trade is carried on with the 
Khans, which, for the most part, are owned by wealthy 
merchants. Some of these are pleasing architecturally, 
and the handsomest is the Khdn As’ad Pasha, which is 
constructed in alternate courses of black and yellowish 
stone, and is entered through a lofty “ stalactite”’ vault. 
Above the nine squares into which the court is divided, 
there are nine domes adorned with Arabesque ; and in 
the centre of the court there is a water-basin. It is 
situated near the Bazaar of Drugs and Sweetmeats. 
carpets of Persia, muslins of India, prints of Manchester, 
and the usual stock-in-trade of oriental merchants are to 
be found in these lofty, domed chambers. 
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Museum.—Near the Khan As’ad Pasha is the ancient 
house of the family E] Adam, which has been purchased by 
the French authorities for the use of the French Institute 
of Archeology and Musulman Art, founded by General 
Gouraud in 1922. Its library contains a collection of 
the. writings of Arab historians. The collection of Sara- 
cenic art and relics is especially interesting, and is being 
daily added to as a result of the indefatigable and dis- 
creet efforts made by M. Lorie, of the French Institute. 
Attached to the Institute there is a school of Decorative 
Arab Art, established to encourage the revival of ancient 
trades, which had been almost completely abandoned. 
Certain of the works are on sale in one of the rooms, 

The Street called Straight—From the Khan As’ad 
Pasha we enter a street called Sik et-Tawileh (the Long 
Bazaar), which runs from west to east through the whole 
length of the town, and answers to the street which is 
called Straight, a name which has been revived in the 
Arabic form Derb-el-Mustakim. If the identification is 
accurate, then it was in a house of this street that Saul of 
Tarsus lodged with Judas, and Ananias was bidden 
“Arise, and go into the street which is called Straight, 
and enquire in the house of Judas for one called Saul, of 
Tarsus: for, behold, he prayeth”’ (Acts ix. 11). The 
street, which is one of the longest in Damascus, is still 
fairly straight, though an appearance of irregularity is 
given to it by the buildings of all shapes and sizes which 
have been erected along it. Relics of ancient pillars have 
been found in the street, and part of the Eastern Gate 
is unquestionably ancient. Both the eastern and the 
western gates formerly consisted of a central arch flanked 
by narrower side arches. The street extending between 
the two gates was of uniform width, and was lined on 
each side by Corinthian colonnades. Towards the eastern 
end of the street, behind a projecting balcony, there is a 
small mosque which Christian and Moslem tradition 
identifies as the site of the house of Judas, where Saul 
lodged when he was visited by Ananias: it is said that 
a church preceded the mosque. 

Turning west, we leave on our left the Khan Suleiman 
Pasha, which is noted for its silks and Persian carpets ; 
to the right, near the entrance to the Cloth Bazaar, is the 
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Silk Bazaar. Towards the western end of the Suk et- 
Tawileh, a lane on the left conducts to the Cotton Bazaar, 
and provides a view of the court of the mosque Es 
Senaniyeh (see below). 

There are, of course, numerous shops outside the Bazaars and 
Khans: some of these are devoted to water-coolers and earthen- 
ware, others to the distilling of attar of roses. Bakers’ shops are 
filled with warm flat bread and a surprising variety of cakes. Still 
others tempt the sweet-toothed Damascene with an amazing con- 
fectionery, and pleasant beverages cooled with snow from Hermon. 
The butchers’ shops are curious because of the manner in which the 
meat is cut up and exposed for sale; but they are not inviting. 


Restaurants are numerous and are to be found in the neighbourhood 
of the bazaars. 


The Citadel.—From the mosque Es Senaniyeh a broad 
bazaar, with a tramway, leads to the Citadel. The bazaar 
is covered by a wooden roof, supported by stone arches, 
and is a market for sebils (pipes smoked without a tube), 
sheepskins, boots, weapons, and the usual requirements 
of the peasantry and Beduins. The Citadel, which is 
flanked by machicolated square towers, is to a great 
extent hidden by the surrounding shops, which have been 
constructed over the old moat. It is a large quadrangular 
structure, and was rebuilt in 1219. Some curious weapons 
are preserved in it. The stones of the upper part were 
removed in 1895 to build new barracks. The castle 
is noticed as early as I1g3, in the life of Saladin, and 
parts of it seem to pre-date the Roman occupation. 
It has many times been restored, notably by Sultan 
Bibars in 1262 and by the Turks in the sixteenth century. 
It is, however, in a ruinous condition to-day. 

The Great Mosque-—The Great Mosque is the most 
important building in the city. In magnificence it ranks 
with the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem, and in sanctity 
with the mosques of Mecca and Medina. It stands near 
the castle, and is so closely hemmed in by houses and 
bazaars that a true idea of the exterior is only gained with 
difficulty. Authorities have pointed out that this building, 
so venerated by the followers of the Prophet, exhibits 
three distinct styles of architecture, marking three great 
epochs in its history, and proclaiming the three great 
dynasties that had successively possessed it. The massive 
foundations and exterior colonnades are of a Greek or 
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Roman temple, and it seems highly probable that this 
was the site of the temple of Rimmon, mentioned in 
2 Kings v. 18, the place where Naaman deposited his ‘‘ two 
mules’ burden of earth,” and reared his own altar. Ahaz, 
seeing the altar in this temple, had it reproduced in 
Jerusalem (2 Kings xvi. -I0-12). When the decaying 
Roman Empire was divided into two great rival dominions 
of East and West, and the power on the banks of the 
Tiber was outshone by that on the shores of the Bosphorus, 
the writ of Constantinople ran in Damascus: and after 
Constantine had embraced Christianity, the temple, which 
had been sacred to Jupiter, became sacred to the Christ, 
and was dedicated to John the Baptist, whose head it was 
said to have contained in a casket, by the Emperor 
Theodosius in 379 A.D. Even to-day the Damascenes 
swear by the head of Yahya. Arcadius, who ascended the 
throne in 395 A.D., caused an inscription to be set above 
the south door—it can still be read: “ Thy Kingdom, 
O Christ, is an everlasting Kingdom.” At the time of 
the fire in 1893, a second Greek inscription— God is 
greatly to be feared in the assembly of the saints, and to 
be had in reverence of all them that are about Him ’— 
was revealed ; but this has since been covered over. 

For nearly three centuries, while Christianity was the 
_ dominant faith of the land, this building continued as 
the cathedral church for Syria. When at last the city 
fell into the hands of the Moslems, partly by treaty and 
partly by treachery (634 A.p.), the church was equally 
divided between the Christians and the Moslems. In 
705 A.D., the Khalif Walid demanded the whole of the 
church, and the Christians were compelled to submit. 
The Khalif then entered the building with his guards, 
and caused every vestige of Christian worship to be 
removed. He directed this work of spoliation from the 
great altar. ‘Seeing his position, one of his followers, 
more superstitious or more timid than the rest, thus 
addressed him: ‘ Prince of the Faithful, I tremble for 
your safety. The power of that image against which you 
stand may be exerted against you.’ ‘Fear not for me,’ 
replied the proud Moslem, ‘ for the first spot on which I 
shall lay my battle-axe will be that image’s head.’ Thus 
saying, he lifted his weapon and dashed the idol to pieces. 
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The Christians raised a cry of horror, but their voices 
were drowned in the triumphant shout, ‘ Ullahu Akbar.’ 
Having thus obtained possession, Walid spared neither 
time nor expense in decorating the building. He made it 
the most magnificent mosque in his wide dominions. 
And even now, neglected and shattered as it is, it has 
few equals in the Mohammedan Empire” (Fergusson). 
The architects were Greek, and were assisted by 1200 
artists from Constantinople. Syria was scoured for 
antique columns; the rarest of marbles overlaid the 
lower walls and the pavement; precious stones were set 
into the prayer-niches, which were overhung by golden 
vines. The wooden ceiling was inlaid with gold, and 
from it depended 600 lamps also of gold, but these were 
removed by Khalif Omar II., who replaced them with 
less valuable lamps. In 1069 the mosque was destroyed 
by fire; in 1401 it was ravaged by Tamerlane; and in 
1893 it was again damaged by fire. This vicissitude 
robbed the mosque of considerable splendour, and suc- 
cessive restorations failed to restore it, though it remains 
even to-day a structure of great beauty, and intelligible 
relics of its periods of greatness serve to rebuild in one’s 
imagination the Temple of Jupiter, the Church of St John, 
and the Mosque el-Umawi (so-called after the son of a 
slave girl). Because the sacred tent which accompanies 
the annual pilgrimage to Mecca, is kept in the mosque, it 
is usually regarded as the official starting-point for the 
caravan. 

The Mosque is entered by gates on the east and the 
west. It occupies a quadrangle 163 yards long by 108 
wide, which faces the cardinal points. An open court, 
surrounded by cloisters which are supported by columns of 
granite, marble and limestone, runs along the north side; 
and the mosque itself extends along the whole southern 
side, with actual dimensions 432 feet long by 125 feet 
wide on the inside. Two ranges of Corinthian columns, 
twenty-two feet high, divide it into three aisles of equal 
breadth, and four massive piers support a central dome, 
beneath which is said to be the cave in which John the 
Baptist’s head is preserved in a golden casket. The 
basilican origin is very evident: the transept, with a 
beautiful triple bay window, remains in its entirety, and 
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the casing of a staircase, which leads to a minaret in the 
south-west corner, the outer walls to the west and south, 
and the pillared boundary wall, are all relics of the 
Christian building; and the south door, which was 
formerly a triple entrance with arched niches, recalling 
the Golden Gate at Jerusalem, is also of the Christian 
period. The church was evidently 300 feet wide north 
and south, but the eastern apse was demolished, and the 
ne lengthened, so the transept orientated towards 
Mecca. 

The Mzhrab, or pulpit, of the transept, the niches, a 
cedar-wood pulpit, the Cufic texts and coloured faiences, 
are in exquisite taste, and on the east of the transept 
rises a small marble structure surmounted by a dome. 
It is a beautiful structure, and on it stands a golden 
crescent said to stand above the head of St John the 
Baptist. 

Minarets—Of the three minarets, that on the south 
_side known as the Madinet el-Gharbiyeh is most worthy 
of inspection. It is a fine specimen of the Arab-Egyptian 
style, is octagonal in shape, and ornamented with three 
graceful galleries, one above the other. The minaret 
tapers towards its summit, where is poised a ball sur- 
mounted by a crescent. The Méddinet ’Isa (Minaret of 
Jesus), on the south-east side, is so-called from a local 
tradition which asserts that Christ will take His place on 
its summit at the Judgment Day. Madinet el-’Aris 
(the Minaret of the Bride) is ascended by 160 steps, 
and commands a magnificent view over the city and 
gardens where the Barada runs in a silver network of 
streams. 

The Court.—The spacious court was at one time paved 
with rare marbles. It is surrounded by cloisters, and 
contains in the centre a fountain where worshippers 
perform their ablutions before entering the mosque. 
In the western part is the Dome of the Books, where, in 
1905, some valuable Syriac and Cufic documents were 
discovered ; among them was a series of ten books, written 
in beautiful gilt Cufic, and including the smallest known 
Koran and one that is as large as that in the native 
library of Cairo. Some of the parchments, probably 
a thousand years old, were sent to Constantinople, 
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Other Mosques—There are numerous other mosques in the city, 
though few of them have any special features. The Tekiyeh, on the 
banks of the Barada, at the western end of the town, possesses a 
graceful dome flanked by two slender minarets: it was founded 
by Sultan Selim in 1516, to accommodate poor pilgrims. In the 
centre of the city is the Sendntyeh, distinguished by a green-tiled 
minaret. It was built in 1581 by Sendn Pasha, and possesses a 


beautiful cloistered court. The suburb of the Meidan is richest in 
mosques. 


Vicinity of the Great Mosque.—lIf{ we leave the mosque 
by the Bab es-Ziyddeh (Gate of the Addition), which is 
the south entrance, we reach the Bazaar of the Joiners. 
This bazaar turns left from the south-east corner of the 
mosque, and reaches Bab Jeirvin, the East Gateway, 
which is formed of three different portals, the centre one 
of which is usually closed. The remaining bronze-plated 
valve of this central door, which is enclosed by a porch, 
is adorned with Arab inscriptions and two representations, 
in relief, of a Greek vase. A broad colonnade anciently 
led from here to the temple, and relics of the ancient 
columns are to be seen built into modern structures of the 
neighbourhood. Below the stair there is a fountain dating 
from 1020. Beyond this, by a lane leading to the left, 
we come to two Moslem schools, between which a passage 
leads to the Bab el--Amara, one of the northern portals 
of the Mosque. Continuing, we come to the Tomb of 
Saladin, near the entrance to the gardens. The cenotaph 
containing Saladin’s body is of white marble, and is 
enclosed by a chapel adorned with valuable faience. A 
bronze crown of laurels was placed there in 1898 by the 
Emperor of Germany. It was removed by the Sherif 
Feisul on his entry to the city after the collapse of Turkish 
forces in 1918, and was presented to Colonel Lawrence, 
C.B. A little farther along, where a street conducts to 
the Suk el-Hamidiyeh, is the Medreseh of Sultan Bibars, 
built in 1279. There are some fine mosaics on the walls 
of the interior. There are two cenotaphs within, one 
containing Sultan Bibars, an inveterate and powerful 
foe of the Crusaders ; his son, Nasr ed-Din Baraka Khan, 
is buried in the other. Above the tombs is the library 
collected by Midhat Pasha; it contains some beautiful 
manuscripts, which are readily exhibited. The mosque 
opposite was erected by Bibar’s son. The road from 
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this point goes southward to the Suk el-Hamidiyeh at the 
beginning of the Booksellers’ Bazaar. 

The City Gates.—The following gates indicate the 
circuit of the old walls, and may be visited in the order 
in which they occur here. It will take the best part of a 
day to make this tour and visit the places indicated. 
The East Gate (Bab esh Sherki) is a good specimen 
of Roman work. At present only one of the side 
exits of the triple gateway is used, but the arches of 
the central and southern entrances are still erect. A 
minaret rises above this gate, and on the outer side there 
is a large square tower with ruined battlements. From 
this gateway a street of columns formerly ran across the 
city, in a manner similar to that which can be traced at 
Jerash and Palmyra. From the mound adjoining the 
gate there is a celebrated view. Continuing round the 
walls we observe that the lowest layers are formed of large 
blocks joined together without the aid of mortar, which 
is evidence of very ancient construction. The layers 
above are doubtless of Byzantine and Arabic workmanship, 
and an inscription on one of the towers records the name 
of Nur-ed-Din, and is dated 1171. Presently the gate called 
Bab Kisdan is reached near the ruins of a square tower. 
This gate, which has been closed for 700 years, is tradi- 
tionally known as St Paul’s Tower, where the Christians 
lowered the apostle in a basket in order to save him from 
the fury of the Jews (Acts ix. 25). Adjacent, underneath 
some trees, is a tomb said to be that of St George, an 
Abyssinian convert who assisted St Paul to escape, and 
perished as a consequence. Excavations undertaken in 
the vicinity by the French Archeological Mission have 
brought to light the southern part of a basilica of the 
fourth or fifth century. About half a mile to the east 
of Bab Kisan is the Christian cemetery in which was 
buried Henry Thomas Buckle, the celebrated English 
historian. 

We come next to the Little Gate (Bab-es-Saghir), near 
which there is a Moslem cemetery where is the rose- 
coloured tomb of Fatima, wrongly known as the grand- 
daughter of Mahommed. Ibn ’Asdher, a celebrated 
Arab historian, was also buried in this cemetery. Near 
by is the tomb of Seyyida Sokeyna, authentic grand- 
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daughter of the prophet. The floral decoration is 
striking. A mound in the centre offers a splendid 
view. As we approach the castle we observe the Iron 
Gate, called Bab-el-Hadid ; followed by the Gate of the 
Garden (Bab el-Fere7), where the walls are washed by 
the river. Between these two gates is the Saddlers’ 
Bazaar, near which there is an enormous plane-tree of 
uncertain age. A chamber has been hollowed out of the 
trunk, and a Moslem tradition asserts that the tree was 
planted at the birth of Mohammed. Continuing by the 
course of the Barada, through an interesting and crowded 
quarter of the suburbs, we reach the Gate of Peace (Bab 
es-Salam. Following a path between the river and walls, 
we come to Thomas's Gate (Bab Tima), which, according 
to one tradition, derives its name from a son-in-law 
of the Emperor Heraclius. He is said to have led several 
daring sorties against the Moslems during the siege of 
634. Ibn el Athir, an Arab writer, asserts that a church 
dedicated to Tama or Thomas, stood here in the time of 
ibn Walid (705-715 A.D.). The inscription on the gate 
mentions Sultan Kalaom, and is dated 1235; but the 
lintel and lower part of the dais are ancient. The road 
leaving the city from Bab Tima is the main route to 
Aleppo and Palmyra, and crosses an island formed by the 
river. 

Returning to the East Gate (Bab esh Sherki), we come 
upon a heap of ruins, where excavations have resulted in 
the discovery of old tiles and faiences. Between the East 
Gate and the north-eastern corner of the old wall 
the traditional House of Naaman is pointed out. It is 
a leper hospital supported by the municipality, and a 
building on the site seems to have borne the same name, 
and served the same purpose from a very distant period, 
Near by is the ruinous Mosque of Sheikh Arslan, occupying 
the traditional site of a Church of St Simeon Stylites 
and an ancient Temple of Serapis. Sheikh Arslan was a 
celebrated Arab poet, and a contemporary of Nur-ed-Din. 
In this neighbourhood is the traditional House of Ananias, 
which has now been converted into a small Latin 
church. 

Outside the Walls.—(1) To Es-Salahiyeh and the 
Jebel Kasitin. A carriage road and tramway lead to 
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Es-Salahiyeh, a small, beautifully situated suburb much 


resorted to by the Damascenes. There are several in- 
teresting old ruins in the village, and an excellent mosque 
near the tomb of the mystic and poet, Muhieddin Ibn 
el- Arabi. The celebrated champion of Islam, ’Abd el- 
Kader, Algerian Emir of Mascara, who fought persistently 
against the French, and later, after his release from 
imprisonment at Amboise, came to Damascus, where he 
befriended the Christians during the massacre of 1860 
(page 316), is also buried here. From a platform erected 
for the ex-Emperor William II., of Germany, a magnificent 
view of Damascus is obtained (see page 319). 

Jebel Kasitin, a rocky height ascended from Salahiyeh, 
is sacred to Islam because of the tradition that Abraham 
theré had the unity of God revealed to him. The reddish 
hue of the rock gave rise to the legend that here was a 
blood-stained cavern in which the dead body of Abel 
(Habil) was hidden. Kubbet el-Arba’in, where forty 
prophets are said to have been buried, stands on the north 
slope of the hill. 

Jobar.—This Moslem village lies about three miles 
north of Bab Tima (Thomas’s Gate). It possesses an old 
Synagogue, which has been a place of Jewish pilgrimage 
for centuries. It is said to be the spot where Elijah was 
fed by the ravens (1 Kings xvii. 6), and an enclosed space 
near the entrance is pointed out as the place where Elijah 
anointed Hazael to be King over Syria (I Kings xix. 15). 
Jewish tradition also claims that this is the site of Hobah, 
where Abraham pursued the kings who had taken Lot 
prisoner (Gen. xiv. 15). An underground chamber in the 
synagogue is pointed out as the home of Elijah ; and here 
the sick are brought and left overnight to be miraculously 
cured. 

The Meadow Lakes.—The journey to the Meadow Lakes 
gives an excellent impression of the fertile neighbourhood 
of Damascus, which the ancients knew as A ger Damascenus. 
The way lies down the north bank of the Barada, passes 
Tell es-Salahiyeh, and so comes to the largest of these 
lakes, Bahrat el-’Ateibeh, near the village of ’Ateibeh. 
Beyond the lakes rises a range of extinct volcanoes, 
Tuldl es-Safa; eastward is Derb el Ghazawdt (road of the 
robbers), so-called because of its insecurity. The mouth 
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of the Barada is found some forty minutes south of 
*Ateibeh, where also are three Ionic columns, relics of an 
ancient temple. 


IV. EXCURSIONS FROM DAMASCUS. 


(1) Damascus to Paimyra. (2) Damascus to Cities of the 
Hauran. (3) Damascus to Petra. (4) Damascus to 
Ba’albek. (5) Damascus to Aleppo via Homs and 
Hama. (6) Damascus to Beyrout and Lebanon. 


(1) Damascus to Palmyra.—(The journey from Damascus to 
Palmyra can now be accomplished by automobile in about seven 
hours. The voute follows the metalled Aleppo voad as far as 
Et Kuteifeh, and then bvanches to the vight, over hard soil. {It is 
also possible to include Palmyra in the journey from Beyroyt or 
Damascus to Baghdad (page 418); furthermore, Palmyra is easily 
veached by automobile in about four hours from Homs (page 365), 
which is in vail communication with Damascus and Beyrout.| The 
journey should, if possible, be made in the early spring, when the 
desert is under waving verdure and the heat is not excessive. The 
voute described below, suitable for automobile, carriage, oy horseback, 
has much to recommend it.) 


We leave Damascus by the Bab Tama (page 330), and 
take the Aleppo road. About three hundred paces along 
this route we cross a second road, which runs east and 
west. According to local tradition this crossing, until 
the middle of last century, was characterised by a curious 
tower of some antiquity, and known as Burj er Roos, or 
“Tower of Heads,” so-called because the heads of de- 
capitated criminals were there placed in niches and exposed 
to public view. Presently the fine hospital of the French 
Lazarists is observed on the left, to be followed almost 
immediately by the Victoria Hospital, on the other 
side of the road. The route passes between high mud 
walls overhung with foliage, and behind which there 
are numerous gardens and orchards. Bearing north-east, 
and passing the villages of Harestat el-basal, and Duma, 
the road emerges from gardens and orchards to the 
open plain, where, however, there is still much evidence 
of cultivation, and which is. copiously watered by a 
system of canals. Villages, distinguished by their few 
surrounding trees, are left behind, and presently we see 
on our left the easternmost and lowest ridge of Anti- 
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Libanus. The plain very soon becomes relatively arid, 
and retrospect shows Duma and its gardens like a vast 
green oasis. A hill called Theniyeh Abu el ’Ata, with 
striking features, is seen before us, several khadns are 
passed, and the road begins to climb, going by Khan 
Mathna el-M’altla, built in 1592 and named after the 
important and picturesque valley of M’alila, which lies 
about seven miles north-west. The village of M’aldla is 
notable because it is one of the few places where the old 
Syriac, or Aramaic, language is still spoken. Syriac was 
current throughout Palestine and Syria during the time 
of Christ, but is now almost sufficiently rare to be classed 
as a “dead” language. M’altla is also celebrated for 
two picturesquely situated monasteries. 

Our way now lies to El-Kuteifeh, which is followed by 
Muw’addamiyeh, where are ruins of an old wall; a little 
farther on there are traces of an extraordinary system 
of underground aqueducts, which recall the fertility that 
characterised this district in ancient times. The system 
may be studied in parts of the Damascus plain, and 
the principle is, briefly, as follows: A series of wells 
(Persian Kariz), the mouths of which are now marked by 
little hillocks, formed of the rubbish thrown up during 
the work of construction, are connected together by 
means of an underground channel, often extending for 
several miles. The combined outflow from these wells 
culminates in a considerable stream at the farther end of 
the aqueduct. 

Our way proceeds direct north, coming presently to the 
large and flourishing village of Nebk, which counts many 
Christians among its inhabitants, and possesses a hand- 
some Greek Catholic monastery. The people have a 
reputation for industry, which is borne out by the ex- 
cellent appearance of the settlement. There are vestiges 
of a large khan at the south of the village. Soon after 
leaving Nebk, we reach Deir ’Atiyeh (4000 feet above sea- 
level). 

[The road from Damascus to M’alila (see above), and thence to 
Deir ’Atiyeh, via Ma’arrah, lies over Jebel Khitmeh, a spur of 
Anti-Lebanon, which offers a splendid view over the Ghautah, or 
Plain of Damascus, and embraces the Haurdn, Gilead, with the 
Galilean hills far away to the south-west, and Jebel el Baridi to 
our left on the horizon. Having traversed the ridge, the way now 
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lies over the rolling tableland of Ma’arrah, which swings between 
Jebel Kalamun and Jebel Khitmeh. Before reaching the village of 
Ma/’arrah, we see traces of the aqueduct system mentioned above. 
We skirt the foot of the Kalamun range, and, about one mile from 
Maarvah secure a fine view of the village, of the fortress-like 
monastery of Saidnaya, and the flat-roofed monastery, Mar Tima, 
which is perched above it. We leave Ma’arrah for M’alila, and pass 
a ravine just before entering M’alila. The way then lies across a 
rolling tableland at the summit of Jebel Kalamun and, extending 
to Jebel esh Sherki. Numerous rock-hewn sepulchres are passed, 
and the wild almond-tree is abundant. Yebrud is approached 
through a pass which separates the tableland we have just traversed 
from that over which lies the road to Deir ’Atiyeh (page 333). A 
large, clear brook, gushing out at the entrance of the pass, flows 
through the village and waters the extensive gardens which lie 
to the north. Yebrud lies 4550 feet above sea-level, gives the title 
to an Orthodox See, and is substantially built. Its church is 
ancient, but has been restored and altered out of recognition. It 
also possesses two ruinous towers, and numerous ancient frag- 
ments. To the west there lies a picturesque glen in which are 
many rock-hewn tombs and sarcophagi. It has been identified with 
the Jabruda of Ptolemy, and the Episcopal city Jambruda, which 
despatched its bishop, Gennadius, to the Council of Nicea, 

We emerge from its gardens, and gain a glimpse of Nebk (page 333), 
some five miles north, and, in a few minutes, reach Deir *Atiyeh 
(see above). ] 


On leaving Deir ’ Atiyeh the way lies over desolate hills 
to Muhin, a Moslem hill-perched village with a copious 
but rather sulphurous spring, and the remains of an 
ancient church. We continue with the Kalamun range 
stretching to the right, and Jebel esh Sherki to the left. 
Passing the northernmost spur of the Anti-Libanus, we 
observe the valley of El-Bika’a (Ccelesyria) with Lebanon 
beyond. North of Lebanon, and separated from it by 
a broad plain, the Nusairy range is visible, whilst beyond 
that, east of Homs, the hills bounding the Orontes valley 
on the east loom on the horizon. Muhin lies 2950 feet 
above sea-level, and on the utmost edge of the arable and 
irrigated land, the desert stretching between its last fields 
and those of Karyatein, about nine miles distant. 

From Muhin the road leads due east, at first through 
walled gardens and flat fields, to Hawarin, an extensive 
site with ruins that are said to represent a Roman castle 
and basilica. The road crosses a flat plain with several 
small lakes, and in four hours Gunthur is reached. 


By a slight detour to the north, the so-called Bath of Solomon, 
or the Queen of Sheba (Abu ribah), may be visited. It lies on a 


ruin-scattered hill, and consists of a double-vaulted chamber en- 
closing a hot sulphur spring. It is well worth a visit. 

Before reaching Karyatein, we observe remains of an 
extensive aqueduct, which, it is conjectured, once led to 
Palmyra. Karyatein, the “‘two towns,” is shown by 
local Greek inscriptions to have been the ancient Nezala. 
It is to-day a flourishing village with fine gardens and 
vineyards, and is a halting-place for desert travellers 
between Damascus and Palmyra. In the walls of one of 
the principal houses there are some sculptures and in- 
scriptions from Palmyra. A celebrated cure for insanity 
is here practised by the Bedouins. A mile to the 
south-west there are some fine springs, called Ras 
el--Ain, and a mound on which are the foundations of 
a temple. 

From Karyatein our route traverses the long and 
sterile valley of Jebel er ruah, and in an hour or two we 
reach the old ruined castle called Kasr el-Herr. A waterless 
region is now traversed to the spring Ain ¢e-Beida, an 
old military post established for the protection of the 
Damascus-Palmyra caravan route. The ancient well is 
over eighty feet deep, and the well-curb and lining stones 
have deep grooves worn in them by the friction of the 
ropes which are used to draw up the leather buckets. 
The old guard-house is interesting, and is entered by a 
gateway on the south side, opposite the well. Several 
vaulted chambers, used as stables, etc., open into the 
central court, and a rude stairway leads to the roof. A 
low wall, loop-holed for musketry, surrounds the roof. 
About three hours on from ’Ain el-Beida we pass a salt 
marsh in the centre of which there are two pedestals or 
altars, about six feet high, and bearing inscriptions 
written in the Greek and Palmyrene languages. The 
following translation of these inscriptions has been given 
by Professor Porter of Beyrout : The City (Palmyra) has 
erected (or dedicated) this to him whose name is fore ever 
blessed, from the money of the Treasury under the admins- 
tration of the treasurer Zebeida, son of Thaimo-’Amed Masku, 
and Moquimu, son of Yarhibul Agmala, and Yarht, son of 
Nurbed Sagri, and ’Anani (or ’Ananu), son of Malku 
Anani, in the month of March, the 21st day, in the year 
425 (114 A.D.). A little west of this group there is a 
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round, half-buried shaft, a yard or so in length, with a 
fragmentary Greek inscription. 

About six miles farther on we come to Palmyra. The 
most impressive general view of the ruined city is*that 
from the castle overlooking it from the west. The 
fortress itself is very picturesque, and is visible from 
a great distance. It is most accessible from the south 
(see page 339). - 

Palmyra (Tudmor).—This is considered to be the site of 
the Scriptural Tadmor, which is mentioned in 2 Chron. 
viii. 4, with Hamath, as a store city for Solomon in Syria. 
In Ezekiel xlvii. Ig, it is given as Tamar (see also 1 Kings 
ix. 18, but Tamar in R.V.), though possibly Tumreh, near 
Gaza, is intended. After this period, we hear no more 
of Tadmor until Mark Antony, in 64 B.c., raided its 
merchants, who had grown rich through the Babylonian 
and Indian trade which passed through Palmyra, and 
who, according to texts of the second century a.pD., had 
continued to worship the old Phcenician gods. Antony, 
however, found the city deserted, its inhabitants having 
fled beyond the Euphrates. It was soon restored to 
prosperity, and contained great riches when Hadrian 
visited it in 130 A.D. Septimius Severus (193-2II A.D.), 
when on his way to Parthia, took into favour Septimius 
Odenathus, whose son distinguished himself against the 
Persian King Sapor, and a Roman usurper, and was 
raised to consular dignity by Valerian in 258. He was 
murdered in 266-277, but his queen, the famous half-Arab 
half-Greek Zenobia, continued to rule an empire stretching 
from Persia to the Mediterranean, and including Bithynia 
on the north, and Egypt on the south. Her three sons 
were robed in the Roman purple, and taught Latin, while 
she herself was proficient in Greek, Latin, and Egyptian. 
A coin of her eldest son, struck at Alexandria, bears the title 
Imperator, with the figure of Aurelian as Augustus on the 
reverse side. Her ambitions soon involved her in a bitter 
struggle with the Roman Emperor ; her army was defeated 
in North Syria, and Palmyra besieged in 272 A.p. Zenobia 
then fled to the Euphrates, but was captured and carried 
to Rome, where the Emperor provided her with a villa. 
According to Gibbon, she lived, thereafter, the life of 
a ‘comfortable Roman matron.’’ A reyolt soon after- 
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_ wards, by the people of Palmyra, caused the destruction 

_ of the city by Aurelian, and the final disappearance of its 
glory. Later the city was fortified by Justinian; and 
in good time it fell to the Moslems, In 745 it suffered as 
a result of the strife between Omaiyids and Abbassids, 
and in 1089 it was severely shaken by an earthquake. 
A considerable colony of Jews appears to have lived in 
the city during the twelfth century, but the name very 
soon became almost legendary, and we do not again hear 
anything of consequence concerning Palmyra. 

The Temple of the Sun.—What is left of the Great 
Temple of the Sun, which was dedicated to Baal, is found 
at the east of the old city. The material used in the 
building of it is of a faint reddish hue and is a shell- 
limestone quarried locally. The Temple was originally 
enclosed by an outer wall about fifty feet high, which 
formed a square. One side of this wall still remains. 
The wall was divided by thirteen pilasters, still existing, 
into sections; and between the pilasters were square 
windows. Small gates were also let into the wall, and 
one of these, still turning on its ancient stone hinges, 
remains. All but the foundations of the other three sides 
of the outer wall are of Arabic construction. The main 
entrance, which is of Moslem construction, is on the west 
side, and occupies the site of the ancient door. A flight 
of steps, 120 feet in width, ascended from this to the 
Portico, within which stood a triple Portal, some pilasters 
of which may be observed in the modern tower. There 
are, within, some interesting remains of the ancient 
portico. 

The interior is not easily inspected, owing to the houses 
of the villages, which have been built among the ruins. 
There are, however, rows of columns to be seen, with 
their entablature. A decadent feature of the columns 
are the pedestals which occur about two-thirds of the 
way up, and which were evidently intended to hold 
statues and votive offerings. The paving of a large 
Square Court, which was enclosed by the colonnade, are 
visible. The Temple itself stood on a platform in the 
centre of the court. Eight of the columns of its single 
peristyle are preserved in the rear of the building, but are 
without capitals, The Portal of the Temple faced that of 
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the outer wall. The richly ornamented frieze can be 
well seen from this point. The finest of the architectural 
remains of Palmyra is the Portal of the Cella, on the 
west. It is richly embellished. A mosque is now on 
the site of the Cella. The Temple walls are well preserved. 
From the top of a staircase, which is reached through an 
ornate doorway, there is a fine view of the surroundings. 

The main Colonnaded Street, which begins at the Portico, 
and runs north-west, contained some 1500 columns, 
fifty-seven feet high and with pedestals, or brackets, in the 
same style as those in the Temple of the Sun. There are 
remains of arches, and a great many of the columns are 
preserved. Adjacent to the Portico there are twelve 
columns still holding up their entablature, and at the 
Tetrapylon, which interrupted the row of columns, there 
is an enormous granite monolith still erect. There are two 
others on the ground. One of the tributary colonnaded 
streets led to a Temple of which ten fine columns are 
preserved. Beyond the granite monolith there is ia, 
beautifully preserved row of eleven columns, with their 
entablature still erect. Beyond this is a portico, divided 
from still another by a row of twenty-five columns. At the 
back of these columns there is a building called in Arabic 
Diy’ Adleh, with a fine niche above the portal. Here arow 
of columns goes slightly to the west, enclosing the site of 
a theatre, of which Dur ’Adleh was the stage. Near by 
there is a large building called the Serai, and north of this 
a row of twenty columns connects with the main street. 
From Dir ’Adleh another row of columns, on the left side, 
is well preserved, and leads to an elegant portal which 
conducts to the colonnade of the theatre. We now 
continue to a small open space, distinguished by massive 
corner stones. The main street extends beyond this to 
a point where it ended at a building constructed at right 
angles across the line. Of this building, the remains of 
six monolithic columns are still to be seen, as well as part 
of the pediment, and a pilaster. 

Temples.—Some large blocks, forming a small square 
with a pilaster at each corner, are the ruins of a small 
temple ; east of this there are ruins of two more buildings, 
the second one a temple, but the first one possibly a 
church ; the latter has three columns erect on each side ; 
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the former has a porch of six columns, and is well preserved 


throughout. A little beyond this there is an enormous 


column erected, according to the inscription, in 139 A.D., 
in honour of a local family. There is a second such 
column near a stream which flows through gardens at the 
back of the Temple of the Sun. 

Walls.—The ancient walls of Palmyra had a circuit of 
some twelve miles. Starting on the south-west they ran 
eastwards down the slopes of the southern mountain, and 
curved round on the plain. On the north, where stands 
the Castle, they followed the crest of the overhanging 
mountain. The wall of Justinian enclosed a much 
smaller space, and runs to the south-east angle of the 
Temple of the Sun. 

Tombs and Tomb-T owers.—Westward from the Temple of 
the Sun there are several Moslem tombs ; passing through 
these, and over a brook, the source of which is a warm 
sulphurous spring near-by, and which has on its right bank 
an ancient altar, we go south to the NV ecropolis. Here there 
are numerous interesting sculptures. The slope of the 
hill is studded with groups of remarkable tomb-towers, 
resembling others found in Syria and Palestine, but 
much larger. One of these bears a date corresponding 
to A.D. 82; another is over 100 feet in height, has six 
storeys, and is fitted to hold 480 bodies. These bodies 
were sometimes placed in sarcophagi of pottery, and were 
mummified. 

The Castle (Kal’at Ibn Ma’n).—On the hill to the north 
is the Moslem Castle, dating from a medieval, or later, 
period. It is a picturesque building, without, however, 
any architectural features of consequence. It is ap- 
proached from the south by an easy path, and from its 
summit there is a splendid view. In the foreground is 
a row of pits which have yielded a considerable number 
of antiquities. Beyond this are the ruined buildings 
which stretch to the Street of Columns, the Triple 
Gateway, and the so-called market-place, where the main 
colonnade is crossed near its centre by another; farther 
back rises the Temple of the Sun, and in the distance are 
the glittering waters of the salt lake, Es Sebkha, and the 
hazy Syrian desert. To the right of the Street of Columns 
is seen the ruins of various small temples, and numerous 
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mausolea and public buildings, while flung around these | 
are the remains of Justinian’s wall, and the remarkable 
tombs and sepulchral towers which characterise the — 
vicinity. 
The return from Palmyra to Damascus could be made via 
Homs (page 365). 
(2) Damascus to Cities of the HaurAn.—(This interesting tour 
of the Hauran commences from and returns to Damascus. Tine 


places described could, however, be included in a tour commencing 
or concluding at Jerusalem.) 


After leaving Damascus, the plain is crossed to Kabr- 
es-Sitt, Tomb of the Lady, where Zeinab, grand-daughter 
of Mohammed, lies buried. Among those who come on 
pilgrimage to the mosque erected above this grave are 
the Hajjis of Persia. Presently, the majestic outline of 
Mount Hermon is conspicuous on the west ; and to the 
south rise the bare black hills of Jebel el-Aswad, the 
Black Mountain, the eastern extremity of which is reached 
after a ride of seven miles. Soon a fertile valley is entered, 
and the village of Nejha is reached near the bank of the 
’Awaj, or Pharpar. The ’Awaj, rising on the slopes of 
Hermon, flows about forty miles to the most southerly of 
the three lakes of Damascus, and, as the Pharpar, is con- 
sidered to be one of the “rivers of Damascus”’ extolled 
by Naaman (2 Kings v. 12). From Nejha there is a good 
view up the valley of the “Awaj between the flanking 
ranges of Jebel el-Aswad and Jebel-Mani’a. On a small 
rise to the left is the Moslem wely of Abu Zeid. 

We now leave the valley and come to a bleak wilderness 
which is crossed to a broad plain of refreshing fertility. 
This area was at one time freely cultivated, and a source 
of wealth to the neighbouring cities. Presently we observe 
a line of dark cliffs, marking the boundary of the Leja. 


The Leja.—Anciently, because of its desolate and 
irregular appearance, this intractable lava plain was 
known as Trachon. It was formed chiefly by streams 
of lava from Tell Shihan and the Ghararet el-Kibliyeh, 
the latter a ring of solid rock, a mile in diameter, from the 
centre of which a symmetrical crater of slag and ashes 
rises to a height of 125 feet. The surface of the plain is 
level for the most part, but has a shrunken aspect, and is 
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exceedingly stony. Its inaccessibility has always made 
it the haunt of fugitives, and its name signifies ‘‘ hiding- 
place.” The Druses call it Kal’at Allah, ‘‘ fortress of 


God.” Rough stone walls protect a great deal of the 


border, and considerably hindered Ibrahim Pasha during 
his endeavours, in 1838, to suppress a revolt in this region. 
The Turkish authorities were never able completely to 
exercise government over the people who inhabit. it. 
Among the labyrinth of ravines and precipices there is a 
multitude of caverns, and at the edges of the plain there 
are deep galleries. Patches of grain here and there 
exhibit the fertility of small isolated areas where the lava 
has crumbled into deep hollows. A number of ancient 
cities, deserted and ruinous, stud this inhospitable 
plateau. 


Burak.—This curious site, identified by some authorities 
with the Constantia founded by the Emperor Constantine, 
hes at the north-eastern extremity of the Leja, and is so 
built on the rocks and encompassed by them as to form 
a natural and well-nigh impregnable fortress. Its name 
signifies ‘“‘cisterns’’; and there remain to-day three 
large cisterns, with the connecting aqueduct. It is 
thought that the town may have accommodated 6000 
inhabitants, but there are no large public buildings 
extant. Some of the houses have been extraordinarily 
well preserved, and are much the same as will be seen 
elsewhere among the cities of the Hauran. Immense 
blocks of hewn stone, often five feet in thickness, form the 
walls. Long thick slabs of stone rest upon projecting 
cornices and form the roofs, while the doors are of massive 
stone, with pivots working in sockets above and below. 
This use of stone for every part of the dwelling was 
necessitated by the absence of suitable building timber. 
These houses are no longer occupied. 

{An old Roman road running to the Wady Liwa, and then along 
the eastern bank of the valley to Jebel Hauran, passes a score or so 
of desolate towns similar in aspect to that of Burak.] 


Our road now lies south-west along the Luhf (‘‘street’’), 
a narrow strip of the surrounding plain, contiguous to 
the Leja. During this part of the journey we are able 
to examine the extraordinary formation of the Leja, 
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Soon we pass the remains of Umm-esh-Satid, and reach 
in a moment the fine ruins of E] Musmeih. 


El Musmeih.—This, the ancient city of Pheno, is to-day 
a collection of ruins three miles in extent. It was the 
capital of the region known as Trachonitis, and in the fourth 
century was an Episcopal See. Among the disarray of 
its ruined dwellings it is possible to trace several palaces 
and civic buildings, of which the most remarkable is the 
Pretorium, a Doric basilica erected by the third Gallic 
Legion, 160-199 A.D. It has been well preserved, and 
contains several Greek inscriptions. Over the portal is 
written: Julius Saturninus to the people of Pheno, in the 
capital of Trachon, greeting. 

Still following the Luhf, we come presently to Sh’aarah, 
the ruins of which occupy both sides of the valley. They 
comprise a temple, now converted into a mosque, which 
dates from the same period as that at El Musmeih ; an 
old square tower ; several large ruined buildings, a number 
of the massive dwellings peculiar to this region. 

(If the Luhf is still followed, we come to the Christian colony of 


Khubab (ancient Habiba), and pass several deserted villages. Ata 
well south of Khubab there is a round tower about forty feet high. ] 


From Sh’aarah we take the road that turns southward 
through the Leja. As we leave the border in the rear, 
the characteristics of this strange rocky wilderness become 
more striking than ever. Says Burckhardt: ‘ The 
rocks are in many places cleft asunder, so that the whole 
hill appears shivered, and in the act of falling down. 
The layers are generally horizontal, from six to eight feet 
or more in thickness, sometimes covering the hills, and 
inclining to their curve, as appears from the fissures that 
often traverse the rock from top to bottom.’ The 
successive attempts of Egyptians and Turks to conquer 
the rugged defiles have always resulted in failure; and 
considerable loss of life to the invaders. Passing Kal’at 
Semah, Kureim, Kustul Kureim, and several other 
villages with their dwellings and square towers, we arrive 
at Dama. 


Dama.—This town, the chief of the Leja, consists of 
about three hundred houses, each with its cistern, and 
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the whole surrounded by a wilderness of bare rocks. 
The gate of one large building is adorned with grapes and 
vines in relief. 

The way now lies by a rugged winding path through 
scenery still of savage aspect, past Deir Dama to ’Ahiry. 
Here the view opens out, a few plots of cultivated land 
are seen, and the only fountain in the Leja is reached. 
An extensive view of the whole district is obtained by 
mounting to the wely on the adjacent Tell ’Amarah. 
Among the rocky fortresses of the surrounding wilderness, 
the houses and towers of no less than thirty cities are 
visible, 

About one and a half hours east of ’Ahiry lies Umm- 
es-Zeitun (Mother of Olives), the site of what was once 
a large town, but is now a small Druse village. Numerous 
Greek inscriptions may be observed here ; some of them 
refer to Aumo and Agenes, local Arab deities. 

Jebel Haur4n.—We enter now the mountainous district 
known as Jebel Hauran. It is peopled chiefly by Druses, 
and at Hit (Heita), the first town reached, there are 
numerous ruins. The occupied houses are ancient, some 
of them with stone doors tastefully ornamented with 
panels, and garlands sculptured in relief. There are ruins 
of several Greco-Roman temples, and Greek inscriptions 
are found in abundance. 

Bathanyeh or Batanea.—tThis desolate city is found 
three miles north-east of Hit, and from its lofty position it 
affords fine views across the plain toward the base of 
Anti-Libanus. Although its roads are well paved, and 
whole streets of solid stone houses are standing, Bathanyeh 
has been tenantless for centuries; within the silent 
courtyards grow thick weeds; wild vegetation flourishes 
in the fissures of the walls and overhangs the ancient 
portals; and only the owl and the jackal inhabit the 
deserted dwellings. 

Shaka or Saccea.—Four miles south of Bathanyeh lies 
Shika, once a large town, but now sheltering only a few 
Christians and Druses in its ancient stone dwellings. 
The ruins here are about two miles in circuit, but consist 
chiefly of unintelligible heaps. There appear to have 
been several temples of the Roman period, and one 0: 
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these.was for long used as a Christian church. A second 
church is also in ruins. In the vicinity of Shika there 
are some remarkable tombs, dating from the first and 
second centuries of our era. They consist of square 
towers, about thirty feet high, and about twenty feet on 
each side. Over the doors there are tablets recording the 
names of the dead. 


Shuhba (Philippopolis)—A pleasant ride of about ten 
miles brings the traveller to Shuhba, the ancient Philippo- 
polis, probably so named from Philip of Arabia, Emperor 
of Rome in 244 A.D. On the right a plain, with here 
and there the ruins of an ancient town, stretches to the 
Leja; on the left are wooded mountain slopes, with the 
highest peaks of Jebel Hauran in the background. Shuhba 
is seen in front, boldly perched on a ridge of rocks. The 
rugged glen called Wady Nimreh is crossed and a steep 
bank is climbed to reach the dilapidated walls, which 
must be scrambled over, as the Roman gateway is 
barricaded with heaps of ruins. 

‘“Shuhba is almost entirely a Roman city: the 
ramparts are Roman, the streets have the old Roman 
pavement, Roman temples appear in every quarter, a 
Roman theatre remains nearly perfect, a Roman aqueduct 
brought water from the distant mountains, inscriptions 
of the Roman age, though in Greek, are found on every 
public building. A few of the ancient massive houses, 
with their stone doors and stone roofs, yet exist. ; 
Though this city was nearly three miles in circuit, and 
abounded in splendid buildings, its ancient name is lost, 
and its ancient history unknown. Its modern name is 
derived from a princely Mohammedan family, which 
settled here in the seventh century.” 

Ruins.—Of this extensive provincial city, which appears 
to have met with sudden destruction, the greater portion 
consists of confused heaps of rubbish, especially in the 
northern and eastern quarters. Two main streets, with 
Roman pavement, cross each other in the centre of the 
city and divide it into four sections. At the intersection 
there originally stood four pedestals, ten feet high and 
seventeen feet square: three are still standing. The most 
interesting street is that leading westward from this point. 
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It contains, among other objects of interest, a temple 
once used as a church, with a cupola supported by columns ; 
five Corinthian columns belonging to the portico of another - 
temple; an ancient courtyard, with a fine Greek in- 
scription referring to one Martius, a magistrate, and 
recording the erection of a monument to his honour by 
the chief captain of the 16th Legion, in the reigns of 
Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus (161-169 A.D.) ; ruins 
of an old mosque; a portion of a hippodrome, and a 
small temple with a well-preserved crypt. Near this 
latter building is the Theatre, the most perfect monument 
of antiquity in Shuhba. The details of the arrangements 
of Roman buildings of this character can here be readily 
studied. The street conducting to the remains enumerated 
is at one place cut through the solid rock, to procure an 
easier gradient, and is arched over. 

In other parts of the city are fragments of many im- 
portant buildings, but they are for the most part involved 
in almost indistinguishable ruin. In the south-eastern 
section, however, the remains of a large Roman bath can 
be observed with portions of an aqueduct in connection. 
Greek inscriptions everywhere abound. The Roman 
gateways on the south and east of the city are in a good 
state of preservation. 

Close to Shuhba there is an extinct volcanic crater, 
with abundant scoriz, ashes, etc. The view from this 
point is extensive, and includes Jebel Haurdn, to the 
east of Shuhba. 


Suleim.—Now following the Roman road along the 
lower slopes of the Jebel Haurén, we pass a number of 
villages and the ruins of a large convent, Deir El-Leben 
(Convent of Milk). Presently we reach a low rounded 
eminence on which are the ruins of Suleim, which include 
the remains of what were evidently fine public buildings. 
A little to the north of the town stand the ruins of a 
beautiful little temple, the interior of which is filled with 
blocks of stone covered with reliefs of fruit and flowers. 
Suleim was the ancient city of Neapolis, and in early 
Christian times it became an Ecclesiastical See. It is 
now inhabited by a few Druse families. In the neigh- 
bourhood there are some curious underground cisterns, 
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Kunawat (Greek Canatha, Hebrew Kenath) 
now leads through rich and picturesque scenery to 
Kunawat. Soon after crossing the Wady Kunawat we 
reach a ruin known as the Dey. It consists of a spacious 
court, with a beautifully sculptured doorway, cloisters 
supported by columns, and the remains of a church. Of 
the ancient temple, which, it is assumed, once stood in — 
the centre, only heaps of stone are visible. Fragments 
of pillars and flowered cornices lie scattered among the 
rank growth of weeds. 

It is about one mile from these ruins to those of Kunawat, 
which are found on the western bank of a dark ravine. 
Along the cliffs, for nearly a mile, runs a well-preserved 
wall, which then turns and encloses the piece of ground, 
about half a mile in width, on which the city was built. 
An ascending street, with good Roman pavement and the 
remains of houses, leads to the area around which the 
principal buildings of Kunawat are situated. The stone 
doors seen on the way are very striking, with their panelling 
and rich ornamentation of fruits and flowers in relief. 

One of the chief buildings is the so-called Deir Ayub 
(‘‘ Convent of Job’’), a complicated structure of doubtful 
origin. One of the large halls, ninety-eight feet by sixty- 
nine feet, approached by a portico of eight Corinthian 
columns, has been used as a church. The friezes on the 
stones of the adjacent hall, of which the pediment has 
fallen in ruins, are well worth examination. 

A small Temple of Ashtaroth (or Ashtoreth or Astarte) 
is a little farther west, and repays inspection. The statues 
in front are numerous, but, unfortunately, much mutilated. 
A colossal head of Ashtaroth is among them, and upon its 
brow rests the crescent moon, from which her name of 
Karnaim, or ‘‘two-horned,”’ was derived. This goddess 
is associated in Scripture with the Phoenicians and Philis- 
tines, and at certain periods was worshipped in Israel 
(Judges ii. 13 ; 1 Kings xi.5; 2 Kings xxiii. 13). She was 
adored in Bashan from the earliest times. Ashteroth- 
Karnaim, the capital of Bashan, is mentioned in 
Gen. Xiv. 5. 

The remains of the Hippodrome are interesting. Here, 
also, mutilated statues abound; some of them are of 
equestrian figures, others of lions, leopards, etc. Many 
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tombs are found in proximity to the town—high square 
towers built in stories, with recesses in the sides of the 
chambers for the bodies. There is a fine Peripteral 
Temple on a vaulted platform in a beautiful situation 
to the west of the city. It is considered “ one of the most 
picturesque ruins in the whole country,” though time has 
much devastated its walls and columns. 

Kunawat contains many other remains of temples, 
palaces, theatres, etc., in its wide and regular streets. 
The general appearance of the city is very striking, and its 
surroundings are such as to add to the picturesque effect 
of the mingled mass of ancient buildings. 

In the adjacent glen is a Theatre, with the seats hewn in 
the side of the cliff. Near it isa small Temple. A winding 
staircase conducts to a Castle on the summit of the cliff, 
reared with huge stones. The ornamental panels, fretted 
mouldings, and sculptured wreaths of the inner stone doors 
are very fine. Hard by is an ancient circular tower of 
colossal masonry. The view from this point embraces 
a picturesque mingling of cliff and glen, hill and valley, 
with graceful columns and time-worn ruins rising from 
masses of luxuriant foliage. 

Kunawat is the Kenath of the Old Testament, one of the 
cities of Argob, captured by Nobah, of the tribe of Manasseh, 
and for a time called after his name (Num. xxxii. 42). As 
Nobah it is mentioned in the chase of Gideon after Zebah 
and Zalmunna (Judges viii. 10-12). Under the Greeks the 
town was called Canatha. It was almost entirely rebuilt 
at the beginning of the Christian era, and became an im- 
portant Christian city and bishop’s See. The Moham- 
medans subsequently conquered it, and then left it to 
desolation, as there is no mosque or other trace of Moslem 
occupation in the place. 

The beautiful ruins of ’Atil (the ancient Athila), two 
miles west of Kunawat, are well worth a visit. One of 
the temples dates from 250 A.D. 

Close by, to the east, is the temple of Sia, built by 
Herod the Great, as stated in one of its inscriptions, in 
honour of an Arab sun-god (Aumo). It has a court to 
the east, and the doorway is adorned with a sculptured 
vine. Greek and Aramaic inscriptions have been found 
here. 
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Suweideh is south of ’Atil, and is reached by following _ 
the Roman road amongst the oaks of Bashan, crossing 
the lower slope and glens of the Jebel Hauran, with the 
silent desolate plain stretching to the right. On the plain 
are seen Rimeh and Welgha. An hour’s ride brings the 
traveller to the Wady Suweideh, on the south side of which 
are the extensive ruins of the city. On the north bank, 
before crossing the wady, a remarkable square tower, 
thirty feet in height, is seen. It is ornamented with Doric 
semi-columns, between which warlike trophies, shields, 
and helmets are sculptured in relief. It is inscribed, 
‘“Odainatus, son of Anuelos, built this monument to 
Chamrate, his wife.’ The ruins, which are approached 
by a Roman arch spanning the stream in the wady, are 
four miles in circumference, and are chiefly composed of 
chaotic heaps. Remains from the Roman, Christian, 
and Moslem periods are mingled in indescribable confusion, 
and in the interior of one ruined temple, a modern house 
has been constructed. The ancient name of the city is 
obscure, but one text speaks of Dionysius as its founder. 
To-day there are a few hundred Druse and Christian 
families inhabiting the lower stories of the ancient 
dwellings. 


Hebran.—A delightful ride of about two-and-a-half 
hours brings us to Hebran. The route ascends the moun- 
tain side in sight of El-Kuleib (“‘ The Pivot ”’), the highest 
peak of the Jebel Hauran, and passes ’Ain Musa, where there 
is a remarkable inscription of Jsaac the Jeweller. Numerous 
villages and towns are seen on the plain to the right, and 
Raha and Sehweh are passed. Hebran stands on one of 
the southern ridges of the Jebel Hauran, overlooking the 
valley of Kerioth, 2000 feet below. A few Druses dwell 
in the old houses,. whose walls and stone doors prove 
their antiquity. On a cliff at the south of the town there 
is a beautiful temple dating from 155 A.D. On the summit 
and slopes of the hill on which the town is built are the 
scattered remains of various other buildings, which, as in 
other ruined cities of Bashan, are used, when sufficiently 
perfect, as sheep and cattle-folds. This fact recalls the 
words of Isaiah: ‘‘ The defenced city shall be desolate 

there shall the calf feed” (Isa. xxvii. ro); ‘‘ The 
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forts and towers shall be for dens for ever . . . a pasture — 
of flocks” (Isa. xxxii. 14). There is from this point a 
striking view, which embraces Salcah (south-east), Kerioth 
(south), Busrah (south-west), and about thirty other 
towns. 


El Kufr.—An hour’s journey from Hebran brings us to 
El Kufr, a town whose history and ancient name are 
alike unknown. Massive stone houses, the outer walls of 
the city, and monolithic gates about ten feet high, are 
still erect in this desolate place. One of the buildings, 
distinguished by its tower, was at one time used as a 
mosque. From El Kufr it is possible to reach the volcanic 
cone of E/-Kulevb, or “‘ The Pivot ”—the highest peak of 
Jebel Hauran—in two hours. 

Sehwet-el-Khudr also lies two hours distant from El Kufr, 
in an easterly direction. The name of this place is derived 
from its old church of St George, which is venerated by 
both Christians and Moslems, and is the scene of a religious 
festival on the 23rd May of each year. 

Sdleh lies on the plain, just under the eastern slope of 
Jebel Hauran. Among its ruins, which are one-and-a-half 
miles in circuit, are the remains of several churches. In 
three-and-a-half hours’ riding from Saleh, one can reach 
‘Orman, for a long time identified with ancient Philippo- 
polis (see page 344). Its ruins are of considerable extent 
but little interest. 


Salcah.—An hours’ ride across stony ground now brings 
us to Sulkhad, or Salcah, a large Druse village. The 
ruined city is from two to three miles in circumference, and 
surrounds a loftily situated castle. This castle is a Saracenic 
fortress, and contains a mosque, constructed out of older 
materials, and with a minaret dating from 1224 A.D. A 
delightful view opens out from the summit, exhibiting 
several ruined and desolate cities in the plain. There are 
a few square towers among the ruins, and many of the 
massive stone houses are in perfect preservation. 

Salcah is mentioned in Joshua xiii. rr and 1 Chron. v. 11 ; 
it occurs in Deut. iii. 10 as Salchah, on the boundaries of 
Bashan, and in Joshua xii. 5, it is called a city, and King 
Og is said to have reigned there. 
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Kureiyeh (ancient Kerioth—Jeremiah xlviii. 41) —Two 
routes are available from Salcah to Kureiyeh; the first 
goes for an hour by the Busrah road, and then by 
Muneidhirah across a stony waste; the second route, 
which is a little longer, lies by the deserted town of ’Aytn 
(‘‘ fountains ’’). Kureiyeh has little to show in the way 
of great buildings, though fragments of columns and square 
towers are seen here and there. The private dwellings are, 
however, in excellent preservation. 


Busrah (Bozrah or Bosora, Roman Bostra).—This is an 
imposing mass of ruined buildings in the midst of which 
dwell a few families. When the Romans ruled in Syria, 
Busrah was the most celebrated of all their fortresses east 
of the Jordan. Portions of the solid walls, fifteen feet 
in thickness and thirty feet in height, with occasional 
square towers, are still perfect. These walls enclosed a 
rectangular space, a mile and a half long by a mile 
broad, but outside the enclosure were extensive suburbs. 
A straight street runs the entire length of the city, 
terminating at each end in a fine gateway; other 
streets cross at right angles. When Bostra came under 
Moslem power, little shops and houses were clustered 
anywhere and everywhere till a maze of crooked lanes 
took the place of the ordered Roman city. At the present 
day the architecture of the various epochs from the 
Romans to the Saracens is strangely mingled. Votive 
tablets and inscriptions of all kinds—Pagan, Christian, 
and Mohammedan—abound in every direction, and a 
zealous antiquary might find weeks of profitable enjoy- 
ment amongst the ruins. 

The following are the principal objects of interest in 
Busrah likely to attract the notice of the passing traveller. 

The strongly walled and moated castle, with its vaults 
and tanks and galleries, comprises in its limits the remains 
of a splended theatre, where the luxurious legionaries of 
Imperial Rome amused their leisure during their occupancy 
of this distant. provincial fortress. From the keep there 
is a grand view of the plains of Bashan, studded with 
numerous towns and cities, with good roads connecting 
the more important places. 

The Greek and Latin inscriptions are numerous, In one 
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the Pagan deity Dusares is mentioned. Another begins 
“In the name of the Saviour Christ.” ; 

The cathedral is square outside, with an apse ; over the 
centre is a large dome. It dates from 513 A.D. It is 
locally known as the church of the monk Boheira, who is 
said to have deserted Christianity and to have become 
the accomplice of Mohammed, by supplying the Bible 
elements of the Koran. 

The Great Mosque is popularly assigned to the Khalif 
Omar. The colonnades include seventeen very fine mono- 
lith columns of white marble. Portions of more ancient 
edifices, some bearing Greek inscriptions, have been 
worked into this erection. 

Amongst the remaining attractions of Busrah must 
be noted the ruins of a Temfle, situated where the 
two main streets intersect; a Tviwmphal Arch, forty feet 
high, and spanning the main street; and the arched 
Western Gate, called Bab-el-Hawa, ‘‘ Gate of the Wind.” 
Worthy of notice is the so-called Jew’s House, or Beit-el- 
Yehtidy, said to have been rebuilt by order of the Khalif 
Omar, for a Jew whose dwelling had been demolished in 
order to make room for a mosque. The visitor’s attention 
will constantly be attracted by columns, baths, cisterns, 
arches, scattered fragments of capitals and cornices, 
stones with inscriptions, and a dozen other relics of the 
ancient city. 

Busrah was taken by Judas Maccabeus (1 Macc. v. 
26-28). During the Eastern conquests of Trajan, it 
became the capital of a Roman province, and was named 
Nova Trajana Bostra. By Alexander Severus it was 
made a colony ; and when Philip of Bostra became Roman 
Emperor, he raised his birthplace to the rank of a metro- 
polis. In the Christian Ages it was the seat of a Primate, 
to whom thirty-three bishops were subject. It later fell 
to the Moslems, and in 1144 Baldwin III. advanced to 
within sight of the city; he retreated, however, before 
Nur-ed-Din, and was unable to retain any part of Bashan. 

Riding from Busrah to Dera’a by Ghusan is a journey of 
about seven-and-a-half hours. Derd’a (see page 292) is an 
important junction on the Hedjaz Railway, and the train can 
here be availed of going north to Damascus or south-west to 
Haifa, Twelve miles north-west of Derda’a rises the great 
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mound of Tell ’Ashterah, said to be the Ashteroth Karnaim 
of Gen. xiv. 5. Two miles north of this is Sheikh Sdd, a 
mosque which contains the tomb of Sad, a Moslem saint, — 
after whom a village to the north-west is named. At the 
southern extremity of the low hill on which is Sheikh Sad, — 
there is a rectangular structure which contains a damaged 
monolith with hieroglyphics and figures of Osiris, and, 
possibly, Rameses II. upon it. It is called the “‘ Stone of 
Job,” and is said to be on the spot where Job, struck with | 
leprosy, received his three friends. The area has many 
traditions concerning Job, and, a little to the east of the 
Tomb of Sheikh Sad, is shown the Bath of Job; south of 
the tomb lies Deir Ayub, the Monastery of Job. The — 
Tomb of Job and his wife is shown west of the monastery. 
It is now enclosed by a small mosque, but is said to have 


consisted of a grotto under the altar of a church in the 
fourth century. 


Mezerib.—North-west of Dera’a, and a ride of about 
two hours, lies Mezerib, anciently known as Dium. It was 
formerly the residence of the Governor of the Hauran, 
and the rendezvous of pilgrim caravans to and from Mecca. 
The buildings of Mezerib stand upon a rock, which rises 
from the centre of a small fresh-water lake swarming with 
fish. The village is joined to the lake-shore by an artificial 
causeway, which opens into marshy orchards. To the 
north-east, springs gush forth from the soil and flow in a 
broad stream which forms the Nahr el Badjeh. This 
stream, after driving a mill, traverses the lake Bahret el 
Badjeh, and, about four miles farther on, forms a 
fine waterfall which is noticed from the train near Tell 
esh-Shihab. To the east of the lake there are ruins of a 
castle built in 1522 by the Ottoman Sultan, Selim I., for 
the protection of pilgrims. Its walls are mainly composed 
of ancient materials, on which a few Greek inscriptions 
exist. The fort is called El Kala’a el "Atika, or ‘Old 
Castle,’’ to distinguish it from El Kala’a el Jedideh, or the 


“ New Castle,’ a more recent structure, which lies farther 
to the north. 


Ezr’a.—The line of the Hedjaz Railway is now followed 
to Ezr’a, the Roman Zoroa, a natural fortress on 


; a projec- 
tion of the Leja, from thirty to fifty feet above the 


adjacent 


_ plain. The ruins here are three miles in circuit, and from 
their prominent position and wild surroundings, present 
a very imposing aspect. The massive houses of the type 
already described are plentiful, and many ruins of larger 
buildings may be inspected. The principal remains are 
the Church of St Elias, a quadrangular structure, with 
cloisters and numerous columns and arches; it appears 
to have been successively a forum, a cathedral, and a 
mosque ; there are ruins of a second church, dedicated to 
St George, and founded, according to an inscription, by 
the conversion of a pagan temple in 515 A.D. 


Sunamein.—Skirting the Leja, and passing Shukrah, 
numerous villages are seen to the left, in the plain ; presently 
we arrive at Mujeidel, and from there proceed to Sunamein.. 
This is the ancient Greeco-Roman (Ere, and gives an excellent 
idea of what the ancient cities of Bashan were like. Its 
houses are of black basalt, and many are in the best style 
of Hauran architecture. There are remains of an ancient 
temple dedicated to Fortuna, and of a church. Two large 
square towers to the north of the village stand above some 
venerated sepulchres, and have some elegant sculptures 
in bas-relief. 

Between Sunamein and Kisweh the traveller passes 
Ghubaghib, with an old fortified khan; this is followed 
by Kasy Faraun, or Pharaoh’s Castle, on an isolated rock ; 
then comes the dilapidated caravanserai of Khan Dentn, 
formerly the second halt of the pilgrims from Damascus ; 
and presently, after passing the bare rocks, castle-crowned, 
of Jebel Mani’a, we reach the Mohammedan village of 
Kisweh. It lies on the banks of the ‘Awaj (Pharpar) ; 
and offers an extensive view down the valley. After 
crossing Jebel el-Aswad, we see Damascus and the gardens 
which surround it; two hours or so later we reach the 
city gates. 

Damascus (see page 300). 

(3) By Hedjaz Railway, Damascus to Aneize or 


Ma’an, for Petra.—(Arrangements, can be made to visit 
Petra from Damascus by the Hedjaz railway as far as 
Aneize, from where it 1s a nine hours’ ride over a fair track 
to Petra. Lack of reasonable accommodation necessitates 
the curriage of camping equipment, which can be arranged 
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through Thos. Cook & Son. Petra may also be reached 
from Jerusalem (see page 267). At all events, conditions 
are such that no visit to Petra, either from Damascus, 
Jerusalem, or Egypt, should be left to chance; competent 
preparations are essential.) thay 
The journey from Damascus to Dera’a (Edrei) is’ 
described in a reverse direction on pages 292-95. From 
Derd’a to Ma’an the route is tedious and uninteresting, 
following the old pilgrim route. A few miles south of 
Dera’a it passes through semi-desert territory and comes 
to the Circassian settlement of Kal ’at-Zerka. Thence to 
"Amman it follows the valley of the Zerka, or Jabbok — 
(page 279). The station of “Amman is approximately 
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half a mile from the ruins of Rabbah Ammon (cf. 2 Sam. 


Xl, I; xil. 26-31; I Chron. xxi.; Amos i. 14; Jeremiah 
Ixix. 2), among which has arisen a large Circassian and — 


_ Arab town, now the capital of the state of Trans-Jordania — 


(page 268). From ’Amman southwards the desert’s 
aridity becomes more pronounced. Finally, the station of 
Aneize is reached, from which it is a nine hours’ ride to 


Petra (see page 270). This is a better route than the one 
from Ma’an, the next station on the line. 


‘Maan to Medina.—Some fifty miles south of Ma’an the land- 
Scape undergoes a remarkable transition. The line comes pre- 
cipitately to the edge of an escarpment known as the Batn-el- 
Ghrul, or the Hollow of the Genie. The steep cliff is visible for 
some twenty miles eastward, and is also fairly well defined for 
fifteen miles or so to the west, until it merges into the high ranges 
which overlook the Gulf of Akabah. The view commands a great 
inland depression, walled in by a continuation of the escarpment 
on the east, and glowing throughout in the most brilliant and 
striking colours. The railway accomplishes the descent in two 
loops, after which the Wady Rutm, a sandy ravine, is followed for 
a few miles. Soon the line definitely enters the open depression 
The first oasis of any size occurs at Tebuk (430 miles from 
Damascus), and consists of date-palms in a group about half a mile 
square. At Dar-el-Haj the hills close in and the line enters the 
narrow valley of the Wady Akbar. At Meidan-i-Salih the valley 
widens a little, and here are found a few rock-cut tombs similar to 
those at Petra. Medina is the present terminus of the line, and 
Mecca lies approximately 280 miles farther south. ; 
not allowed to go beyond Meidan-i-Salih.] 


(4) Damascus to Ba’albek by rail. (This line commences 
at the main station of Damas-Midan; the next station 
Damas-Baramké, is, however, nearer the hotels. The journey 


Christians are 
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ts by the main Beyrout railway as far as Reyak and then by 
branch line to Ba’ albek.) 

Proceeding along a valley we reach, when seven miles 
from Damascus-Midan, the station of Doummar. Hence 
the valley narrows, Damascus is lost from view, and con- 
tinuing by fertile gardens and pleasant country houses, 
we pass the stations of El Hameh and Jdeydeh, and so 
come to ’Aim Fijeh, a principal source of the Barada, 
with the ruins of a Roman temple. At ’Ain Fijeh we are 
twelve miles from Damascus-Midan. Deir Kanoun follows 
(fifteen miles), with Sa#k Wady Barada two miles farther on. 


Abila.—Stak Wady Barada is the ancient Abila, capital 
of Lysanias’ tetrarchy of Abiline (Luke iii. 1). Lysanias, 
who founded the city, was a son of Ptolemy, King of 
Chalcis (85-40 B.c.); and according to St Luke, his 
tetrarchy was governed by another of the same name 
during the reign of Tiberias. After the assassination of 
the first Lysanias, the territory passed to Philip, on 
whose death it was given by his nephew, Caligula, to 
Agrippa. Finally it passed to Herod Agrippa (Josephus, 
Ant. xx. 7,1). An Ecclesiastical See was established at 
Abila in the fifth century, and an annual fair, to which 
Christians from the neighbourhood flocked, was instituted. 
‘Whilst this fair (Arabic Suk) was in progress in the year 
634, a Moslem band from Damascus suddenly descended 
upon the town, and pillaged it: since that occasion it 
has retained the name Sik Wady Barada. On a hill to 
the west there is a Moslem tomb, said to contain the 
remains of Abel, son of Adam, who, according to the 
legend, was slain here by Cain. By the side of this tomb 
there are ruins of a small temple. On the left bank of 
the river, near the bridge, there is an ancient road hewn 
in the rock for approximately 300 yards. Parts of the 
rock have been left to form a parapet ; and it is assumed 
that a wall was built to protect other sections of the 
road. Inscriptions cut in the rock attribute the road’s 
construction to the Emperors Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 
Verus, who reigned together from 161 to 169. There 
are traces of an aqueduct below the road, and numerous 
rock tombs are to be found between this village and 
El Tequieh (19 miles), the next stopping-place, which is 


reached after crossing the stream near a power station 
erected to supply Damascus with electricity. 

From El Tequieh, the line continues northward to 
Zebddni (29 miles), a prosperous town with a mixed 
population, and surroundings of celebrated apple orchards 
and vineyards. Before reaching Zebdani we notice on 
the right two villages, Bukayn and Medaya. On the 
mountain slope above Medaya, surrounded by an ancient 


and sacred grove of oaks, there is a remarkable tawny — 


and grey rock-pinnacle, which resembles an uplifted 
finger ; towering above the plain, it is a landmark con- 
spicuous for many miles, and is called Ayat Kursi el 
Melek, which means the sign or landmark of the king’s, 


or Moloch’s, seat. It appears to have been a primeval — 


matsebah, or sacred pillar, worshipped as a symbol of 
Baal Moloch; and even to-day it is venerated by the 
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Moslem peasantry, who regard the grove, also, as sacred. — 
At certain seasons it is visited by processions of Dervishes, 
and is the centre of a Da’aseh ceremony which is per- 


formed annually at Zebdani. This chiefly consists in a 
- Moslem Sheikh, of approved sanctity, riding on horseback 


over the prostrate bodies of fanatics who voluntarily | 


permit themselves to be trampled upon. 

About four miles distant from Zebdani is the fountain 
of ’Ain Barada, the waters of which collect in a small lake’ 
covered with aquatic plants. From this lake runs a 
stream, which skirts the railway for some distance. 

Continuing along the fertile and well-watered plain 
of Zebdani, which is surrounded by mountains favoured 
aS a summer resort by the Damascenes, we come next to 
the station of Zerghaya, in an ancient district where rock 
tombs have been found, and mutilated Christian in- 
scriptions read. This is the highest point reached by 
the line in its windings among the Anti-Libanus, and 
fine views overtopped by Jebel Sannin (7000 feet) 
open ‘as the way descends in a gradual series of 
bends. \ Presently it crosses the Jisr er-Rummédneh, 
Bridge of the Pomegranate, and proceeding in a north- 
easterly direction, runs to Yaftfeh Station (36 miles), with 
the village lying to the north. Descending still lower 
from the Anti-Libanus, we cross the well-wooded gorge of 
Wady Yafufeh. Southward, on the summit of a hill 


which faces Kerak Nth, there is an enormous sarco- 


phagus held in great veneration by the Moslems, who 
consider it to be the tomb of Noah. We come now to 
Reyak, a refreshment station, where the main train to 
Beyrout makes a halt of thirty minutes. Here it is 


- necessary to change for the branch railway to’ Ba’albek. 


Ba’albek is distant from Reyak about 16 miles, and 
is reached in approximately 1 hour 7 minutes. Soon 
after leaving Reyak, the line.enters a monotonous, arid 
plain known as the Bika’a, anciently the plain of Ccelesyria. 
On the right stretches Anti-Libanus, with Jebel es-Shukeef 
its highest peak, and on the left are Jebel Sannin and 
Jebel Mouneiterah, the eastern summits of Lebanon. 
To the west, and running northwards, are the villages of 
Kerak Nth, Ablah, a Christian village, the two Temnins, 
in the vicinity of which there are 200 rock-hewn tombs 
exhibiting Phoenician influence. Presently we see on 


our left Zerin and Tareiya, which are followed by 


Bereitan, a village sometimes identified with Berothai 
{2 Sam. viii. 8; Ezek. xlvii. 16), where David, after 
defeating King Hadadezer, secured a large quantity of 
brass. When eight miles from Reyak we come to the 
siding of Talia, and, turning west, the line passes near 
Talliya and the village of Mejdeltin. Diris follows, 
with a modern well, called Kubbet Diris, constructed 
from ancient materials, and surmounted by an unfortunate 
architrave which rests on eight elegant granite columns. 
Presently the stone quarries of Ba’albek are seen, with 
the great columns of the Temple of Jupiter standing out 
boldly from their surroundings. The railway station lies 
some three-quarters of a mile south-west of the town. 


Ba’albek.—There is a post and telegraph office, several _ 
hotels, schools, baths, doctors and pharmacies at Ba’albek, 
which is situated at the foot of the Anti-Libanus, and 
dominates the fertile plain of the Bika’a, or Ccelesyria. Its 
population is approximately 5200, with Christians and 
Moslems about evenly divided. The town lies about ten 
minutes’ walk to the south-west of the railway station. 
The Museum is open from g a.m. to midday. 


History.—We cannot as yet determine the origin of 
Ba’albek, though, from the name, it is deduced that the 
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inhabitants of the Bika’a, or C@lesyria, established here 
their chief centre for the worship of Baal; Egyptian and 
Assyrian inscriptions call the place Ba’albeki. We cannot 
with any degree of certainty identify the site with any 
Biblical place. Baal-Gad, “ under Hermon,” may have 
stood there. ‘After travelling up and down and across 
that whole region for twenty-five years,’ says Dr Thomson, 
“and studying every ancient site in it, I find no other 
Baal-Gad, and ask for none.” Dean Stanley, agreeing 
that it may possibly be Baal-Gad, adds that it may 
also be Balaath, the frontier city of Solomon, or Baal- 
hamon, the garden of the Canticles, or Baal-Hermon ; 
and leaves it at that. Local tradition choses to consider 
its founder as Cain, who erected its fortifications as a 
protection against the vengeance which he feared might 
follow his murder of Abel. He is said to have peopled 
it with giants, who perished in the Deluge. The story 
goes that Nimrod, “the mighty hunter,’ settled in 
Ba’albek, and attempted to defy the gods by raising a 
high tower reaching to the skies; but that story is more 
picturesquely told among the natives of ’Iraq. It is 
pretty certain that Abraham passed that way, and that 
the city lay as a great sanctuary on the caravan route 
between Damascus and Tyre. There is also slight evi- 
dence that Solomon here erected temples to Baal; at 
all events, very ancient Oriental traditions support that 
contention. 

From the darkness of myth and ignorance, a process of 
conjectural groping, we come to the light of the Hellenic 
period, and find that the Greeks see in the god Baal a form 
of their own Helios, the sun-divinity ; and so the name of 
Ba’albek becomes Heliopolis. The Greek sanctuary, how- 
ever, honoured not only the Sun-god, but several inferior 
deities as well. When the Romans came—it was a 
Roman colony at least as early as the first century—it 
was to worship Jupiter of Heliopolis, Mercury, and Venus, 
and to build temples in their honour. The great temple 
erected to three gods, was commenced by Antoninus Pius 
(138-161), and finished by Caracalla (211-217). The 
emperor who succeeded Caracalla was Heliogabalus, High 
Priest of Baal, who claimed to be Caracalla’s son; his 
reign was brought to a close by his assassination ; but the 
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worship of Baal lingered on as a sort of outpost of retreat- 
ing paganism, “‘ with a union of licentiousness and ferocity 
which rendered the spot a memorial, on its darker side, of 
the ancient religion of Canaan—as its magnificence and 
beauty recall the brighter and nobler side of the faith of the 
whole ancient world.” Constantine the Great, in the 
fourth century, suppressed the worship of Venus; earth- 
quakes later shook the temple, and Theodosius destroyed 
it, raising in its place a Christian church. In 634, after 
they had conquered Damascus, the Arabs entered Ba’albek, 
and utilised its acropolis as a citadel. In 1139 it was 
taken by the Emir of Aleppo; in 1175 it was 
occupied by Saladin, and in 1260 was destroyed by the 
Mongols, under Hulagu, a fate repeated at the instance of 
‘Tamerlane in 1400. In 1795 a serious earthquake added 
-to the tale of destruction, and the marvel is that so much 
of the ancient city remains, in which archeologists, under 
the protection of the French mandate, are able to study 
and reconstruct this ancient sanctuary of Baal. 


The Ruins.—Books have been written about the 
marvellous ruins of Ba’albek, and only a brief outline 
can be given here. 

The Acropolis. — The entrance to the Acropolis was 
reconstructed in 1905, and is reached through a charming 
fruit garden. Within the boundaries are the remains of 
two temples, the great Temple of the Sun, and that 
erected to Jupiter, which, though of enormous propor- 
tions, is called the ‘‘ Little Temple.” The remains of 
these two structures cover practically all the Acropolis, 
the foundations standing on an artificial platform, which 
has been encumbered to a perplexing degree by the 
remains of Saracenic castles and towers. Taking the 
platform from east to west, its length is approximately 
880 feet, and its width across the central court is some- 
thing like 400 feet. Dr Thomson gives a vivid descrip- 
tion of what the Acropolis must have been like in the 
days of its significance: ‘‘ To picture the whole magnifi- 
cent group of portico, courts, towers, and temples, as 
they once appeared to the proud citizens of Ba’albek, 
one should stand some little distance in front of the main 
entrance, and restore, in imagination, the portico, one 
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hundred and eighty feet long, adorned by twelve splendid 
columns, reached by a noble flight of steps. Landing 
among these columns, and stopping to admire the highly 
ornamented pavilions at each end, the visitor passes 
through the deep portals into the main court of the temple, 
nearly four hundred feet square, and surrounded on all 
sides by chapels, oratories, niches, and statues of exquisite 
workmanship. All these, however, will be unheeded at 
first, for at the south end of the vast court towers the 
peerless temple itself, with its statues, golden gates, and 
colonnades rising to the sky.” 

Entering by the modern staircase, we come to the 
Propylea, which consist of a portico flanked by two 
towers, and originally faced by twelve columns, of which 
the bases remain. An inscription exists here, of which 


a translation is: ‘‘ To the great gods of Heliopolis. For ~ 


the safety of the Lord Ant. Pius Aug., and of Julia Aug., 
the mother of our lord, the Castra (and) Senate devoted 
to the sovereigns (caused) the capital of the columns of 
Antoninus, whilst in the air (to be) embossed with gold at 
its own expense.” The upper part of the northern tower 
is Arab work. From the Propylea we enter the hexagonal 
forecourt, which is surrounded by rectangular recesses in 
the wall, called exedye; each of these was originally 
confronted by a column; they were converted by the 
Moslems into fortifications. ‘We now pass to the great 
Court of the Altar, which is approximately 150 yards long 
by 125 wide, and in the centre of which stood the Christian 
basilica erected by Theodosius. This, also, was sur- 
rounded by exedr@. Shell-domed niches, and still others 
with remarkably ornate decorations, adorned the walls, 
and colonnades surrounded the court on three sides. At 
the east end there is a square chamber adjoined by a 
small museum containing objects found during the 
excavations. The colossal Altay, part of which has been 
revealed by excavation, stood near the centre of the 
court. Remains of the basilica, built over the altar, 
are visible. It consisted of three naves, supported 
by columns, and suffered a new orientation from 
west to east, some centuries after its completion. The 
three apses were built on the spot formerly occupied by 
the Temple staircase. Ascending the staircase, and 
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crossing the central apse of the basilica, we reach the 
now ruinous Great Temple. 

The Great Temple was, in fact, a sort of Pantheon 
(see above); but has also been attributed to Jupiter 
alone. John Malala of Antioch, who lived in the seventh 
century, wrote: ‘“ Ailius Antoninus Pius built at Helio- 
polis of Phoenicia, in Lebanon, a great temple to Jupiter, 
which was one of the wonders of the world.”” The Temple 
was peristyle in form, but of its columns only six remain, 
though these are sufficient to convey an idea of the 
Temple’s original magnificence. They are over sixty feet 
in height, crowned with Corinthian capitals and support- 
ing an entablature with richly adorned architrave, frieze 
and cornice. Originally there were seventeen columns 
on either side of the Temple, and ten at each end, making 
fifty-four in all: the building they enclosed was 290 feet 
long by 160 feet broad. The security of the standing 


-columns was seriously endangered by the inhabitants, 


who ruthlessly hacked them in order to secure the lead 
cramps. 

Temple of Bacchus.—Turning left from the six columns, 
we reach the Temple of Bacchus, which stands at a lower 
level than that of the Great Temple. There is nothing 
finer in all Syria than this well-preserved Temple, which 
is also of Corinthian style. The existing walls rise to 
half their original height. The eastern staircase, by 
which it was approached, is now partly concealed by an 
Arab wall. Nineteen of the forty-six columns which formed 
the Peristyle are preserved. They are fifty-two and a half 
feet high, and hold aloft, an entablature adorned with an 
elegant frieze, and connected with the cella by enormous 
stone blocks carved, as at Palmyra, with busts and 
geometrical designs. These stones formed the arched 
roof. The pronaos or vestibule, which faces the east 
staircase, contains eight columns of the peristyle, and a 
second row of six fluted columns. Passing through the 
portico, we reach the great Door of the Temple, perhaps 
the most beautiful part of the whole structure. It is 


' profusely and _ artistically decorated with bacchantes, 


satyrs, and genii. There are lizards, birds, and what-not, 
scarcely more than an inch in size, but exquisitely carved, 
and mingled with a running decoration of vine-stems and 
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leaves, in which the veins are shown with microscopic 
accuracy. On the lower side of the lintel, which is com- 
posed of three stones, there is the figure of an eagle. 
Dean Stanley considers this eagle to be evidence— 
supported elsewhere—that the influence of Egypt was 
greatly felt at Ba’albek. It occupies the same relative 
position, and seems to represent the same idea, as the 
wings which surmount Egyptian doorways. The door- 
posts of this great portal are monoliths. Structures 
which resemble a sort of pylon, with winding stairways, 
occur on each side of the entrance to the cella; the one 
on the right is accessible, and conducts to the roof. 
United columns, and fluted pilasters bearing an entab- 
lature, adorn the walls of the cella. In the centre of 
the northern wall, which is divided by seven columns 
and three pilasters, there is a tablet in memory of the 
ex-Emperor Wilhelm’s visit in 1898. The Adyton, or 
sanctuary, which lies at the west end of the cella, is 
reached by two flights of stairs, one of six steps leading 
to the perron, and a second of seven steps conducting 
to the sanctuary proper. The walls on each side of this 
second staircase are adorned with carvings of Bacchus 
and his followers. 

South-east of the temple of Bacchus there is an Arabian 
tower. . 

An entrance in the Arabian subway on the north leads 
to interesting subterranean chambers, or vaults, some of 
which were used as shops. Similar vaults occur in 
another subway, on the south. 

The Walls should be traversed. The stones which 
form the outer enclosure are of prodigious dimensions. 
Evidence of Roman workmanship is seen to the south, 
east, and north-east, while on the north-west are gigantic 
walls said to be the remains of the ¢emenos, or sacred 
rampart, the base of which is composed of stones averaging 
a cubic measurement of 324 feet. This is followed by a 
course containing three cyclopean blocks, perhaps the largest 
ever used in architecture. They were known as the 77i- 
lithon to Roman historians, who sometimes designated the 
entire Acropolis by that name. These stones average about 
sixty-two feet by fourteen feet by eleven feet, and “ the 
joints are so accurate that it is impossible to insert the 
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blade of a knife between them.” Says Dr Kelman, 
““. . . each of these blocks has sufficient stone in it to 
build a house 60 feet in frontage and in depth, and 40 
feet in height, with walls 1 foot in thickness.” It is 
assumed that they were built after the Temple, for in 
the quarry, which lies half a mile to the south of Ba’albek, 
there is another gigantic block, perfectly quarried but 
not altogether separated from the ground. It was 
evidently destined to accompany the trilithon. The 
trilithon has often been attributed to the Phcenicians, 
though nothing certain is known. Science explains that 
they were raised to their position by unlimited labour 
and the mechanical arrangements possessed by the Romans 
for the purpose of distributing weight among a number of 
carriers. 

Temple of Venus. — This lies close to the modern 
village, some 300 yards east of the Acropolis. Its exterior 
is pleasing, but the interior is an example of the period 
of Rome’s architectural decadence. Eight Corinthian 
columns, each a monolith, surround it, and the wall of 
the cella is adorned by a richly executed frieze of flowers. 
It was originally dedicated to Venus, but afterwards was 
converted to an orthodox chapel, and dedicated to St 
Barbara: this explains the remains of crosses on the interior 
walls. It was ascended by steps on the north, which lead 
through a peristyle opening on to the circular cella. 
The entrance to the cella was flanked by two columns, 
one of which remains. The podium between the fine 
Corinthian columns and the entablature is concave. 
The entablature is heavily decorated. 

Ancient Quarries.—These lie about half a mile to the 
south of Ba’albek, and contain a colossal block, similar 
to those of the trilithon but not completely separated 
from the parent mass. 


[Damascus to Ba’albek by Road.—An excellent road, suitable for 
motor traffic, connects Damascus with Ba’albek. It passes on the 
way Rabueh, Jdeideh, Sahra (Sakkara), Khan Mesaloun (the 
scene of a battle between the French Army. of Occupation and the 
Arabs under King Feisal), Wady el-Karn, *Ain Jdeideh (Customs 
between Svria and the Grand Lebanon), Wady el-Harir, Mejdel 
Anjar and Shtoura. So far it is on the main Damascus-Beyrout 
road: the route now turns north to Ba’albek via Mallaka Zahleh 
(a picturesque town among woods on the banks of El Bardun ; 
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it is celebrated for its grapes, wines, and Persian tapestries), 
_ Kerak (Tomb of Noah), Ablah, and Duris, which is followed by 

Ba’albek. 

Ba albek to Beyrout by Road.—The road returns from Ba’albek to 
Shtoura (see above), where it joins the main route. It then follows 
the railway line passing El Mreijat. This road leads through 
magnificent scenery, traversing the most picturesque parts of the 
Lebanon. From El Mreijat there is a fine view of Jebel Keneiseh 
(7316 feet) on the right and Jebel el-Bariik on the left. Leaving El 
Mreijat we ascend to Baidar, and then enter a region of amazing 
fertility, which is best seen at Ain Sofar. This is one of the famous 
summer resorts of the Lebanon, It owes its rapid growth to the 
construction of the Damascus-Beyrout railway ; and its superb 
views, mild climate, and casino proye very attractive to the 
inhabitants of Damascus and Beyrout. Leaving ’Ain Sofar, we 
come next to Bhamdouwn (page 390); this is soon followed by 
*Aleih (page 390), ’AreiyA and Jemhar; in a few more minutes we 
descend to Beyrout (page 373).] 


(5) Damascus to Aleppo via Homs and Hama, by 
train——The journey as far as Ba’albek has already been 
described; from Ba’albek the railway continues to 
Lebweh, which is the ancient Lebyo; near it, at ’Ain 
Lebweh, rises one of the principal sources of the Orontes. 
Lebweh is followed by Ras Ba’albek, a Greek village on 
the site of Conna of the Itinerarium Antonini. Presently, 
we observe on the left the large village of Hirmil, and 
a curious monument known as Kamat el Huirmil. 
The latter stands on a basalt pedestal three and a half 
feet high, and consists of two storeys surmounted by a 
pyramid. It is built of limestone, and the lower storey 
is sculptured in relief. Some distance to the south-south- 
west, a cave which overlooks the Nahr el-’Asz is pointed 
out as that in which Maro, founder of the Maronite Sect, 
is said to have lived. 

We pass the village of El Ka’a, north-west of which we 
see Rableh, or Riblah, in the valley of the Orontes. Riblah 
was a town on the northern frontier of Israel; in it 
Pharaoh Necho encamped whilst engaged against Assyria, 
and there Nebuchadnezzar stayed when he caused the 
eyes of Zedekiah to be put out (2 Kings, xxv. 6 et seq.). 

We now pass El Kuseir and El Kattineh, and observe, 
near the southern end of the Lake of Homs, the hill, Tell 
Neby Mindau, thought to be the Laodicea ad Libanum of 
the Greco-Roman period, and the Kadesh of the Hittites. 
Presently, passing Kefraya and Baba ’Amr, we reach the 


: 
: 
, 


Silenantes of Homs, which is about one kilometre from the 

own. 

Homs.—This town is situated near the banks of the 
Orontes, in a vast and fertile plain. It is served by 
postal and telegraphic facilities, has several schools and 
an estimated population of 50,000, of whom 35,000 are 

- Moslems. 

It was anciently known as Emisa, and its people are 
mentioned among the tent-dwellers, or Scenites, who 
opposed the Romans. Pliny gives Emisa its first historical 
record, and Heliogabalus, or Bassianus, its greatest 
celebrity. He was a native of Emisa, and, though high 
priest of Baal, was proclaimed Roman Emperor in 217. 
Julia Domna, wife of Septimius Severus, was also born 
here. It was at Emisa that Aurelian definitely defeated 
the Palmyrenes. Under the Arab domination, Homs 
prospered considerably. It was conquered by the 
Crusaders in 1099. 

- The Citadel, surrounded by a circular moat, is much 
ruined ; it was blown up by Ibrahim Pasha in order to 
punish the townspeople for revolt : one ancient gateway 
remains. The view from here is extensive, and includes 
twenty-one minarets and numerous domes. The village 
of Bdba ’Amr is seen to the south-west. The Mosque of 
Sidi Khaled is interesting ; it contains some rich tapestries 
and the tomb of Sidi Khaled, the conqueror of Homs. 
The Great Mosque is found in the interior of the Bazaars, 
which are interesting, and contain some beautiful silks. 


[Homs to Tripoli.—This journey can be accomplished by railway 
in four hours, crossing first the Orontes River and finally the Nahr 
el-Kebir before skirting the coast, for a distance of about ten miles, 
to Tripoli (page 404). The journey by road could be via Kal’at 
el-Husn, or Husn el-A kvdd, ‘‘ Ward Fortress,” then by ’Ain es Sauda, 
Nahr el-Kebir, Sheikh ’Aiyd4sh, Nahr ’Akkar, and so to Tripoli 
(page 404).] 

[Homs to Palmyra.—The journey from Homs to Palmyra can be 
accomplished by automobile in from three to four hours. The 
way lies via El Fourklos, and an ancient Roman road with mile- 
stones and paving in good preservation. For Palmyra, see page 336.) 


From Homs, a number of small villages and two stations 
are passed before reaching Hama, the next place of 
interest. 
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Hama.—tThis city, picturesquely situated on the banks 
of the Orontes, is a centre of Beduin commerce. The 
inhabitants are considered to be proud and fanatical. 
Among the native industries which have survived 
European competition, is the manufacture of the Abayeh, 
or Arabian mantle. 

History.—Hama was anciently the capital of a kingdom 
the extent of which is unknown to us. It is evidently 
the Hamoth the Great of Amos (vi. 2), and the Amatha 
of Josephus, who designates the surrounding country, 
Amathitis. At the time of Antiochus 1V. Epiphanes it 
was known as Epiphania, and in early Christian times was 
called Emath, or Khamat, Epiphania. Hama has passed 
successively under the Assyrians; the Moslems, led by 
Abu ’Ubeida, who converted the church into a mosque ; 
the Crusaders, led by Tancred, who captured it in 1108 ; 
the Turks, who took it seven years later; and Saladin, 
who invested it in 1178. In the twelfth century it was 
destroyed by earthquake. Considerable prosperity 
attended it during the reign of Abulfeda, an enlightened 
prince of the family of Saladin; but on his death these 
fortunes swiftly declined. Yakut, the thirteenth-century 
Arab geographer, was a native of Hama. 

A good view of the town can be secured from the Citadel 
Hill, which is partly artificial, and rises about 130 feet 
from the southern curve of the Orontes. From this 
point the horizon is seen interrupted on the south by 
Jebel el-Arba’in; on the north by Seil ’Abdin, which 
has. a Moslem tomb on its summit; on the east by Jebel 
el-’Ala (Highest Mountain), which is covered with frag- 
ments and inscriptions of the Roman period ; and on the 
west by the Nusairy Mountains (ancient Mons Bargylus), 
which are separated from the Lebanon by the Nahr el- 
Kebir (ancient Eleutheros). 

There is a charming view down the Orontes, embracing 
picturesque water-wheels and gardens, to be obtained 
from the Sevai Bridge, the uppermost of four that cross 
the river. The next bridge, which lies to the east of the 
Serai Bridge, adjoins, on the right bank, the old Palace 
of the Kilani emirs. The two mosques, Jami el-Kebir 
(Great Mosque) and Jami el-Haiya, are interesting ; 
and all the mosques of Hama have elegant minarets. 


. 


The house of Muaiyad Bey el Azem is beautifully decorated 


and has some remarkable tiling. 


Leaving Hama, we cross the Orontes by an iron bridge, 
wind along the valley for some distance, and then turn 
north-east to the station of Koumkané; Kewkeb follows, 
and, after another sixty-nine miles, in which we pass five 
more stations, we reach Aleppo. The station is on the 
west side of the town, in the quarter known as Selimiyeh. 


Aleppo (Hotels, Post and Telegraph Office, Turkish 
Baths, Physicians, Chemists, Banks, etc.)—Aleppo has a 
population estimated at 255,000, of whom 200,000 are 
Moslems. It is of considerable commercial importance, 
and lies on the Baghdad Railway, in rail communication 
with Constantinople. (See Cook’s Tvaveller’s Handbook to 
Constantinople, Gallipoli, and Asia Minor, by Roy Elston, 
for the route of the Baghdad Railway between Aleppo and 
Constantinople.) The city stands on a plain, which is 
encircled by hills, and through it, on the north-west, flows the 
Kuweik (Xenophon’s Chalus). The climate is Continental, 
and in winter is exceedingly cold, with frequent snow and 
frost. The rainless summer, though very hot, is tolerable 
owing to the extreme dryness of the climate. 

Aleppo has a very large European colony, and is less 
Oriental in appearance or characteristics than Damascus, 
its native industries having given way to European 
manufactures. Its chief exports consist of wool, dairy 
produce, hides, native textiles, dried fruits, olive-oil, 
liquorice-root, and gall-nuts, while its imports are chiefly 
of manufactured cloth. There are several schools 
maintained by the various sects and missions in the city. 


History.—Aleppo (Haleb) occupies the site of ancient 
Bercea, and has its roots in distant antiquity. According 
to certain Egyptian monuments, it was in existence 
2000 years ago, and it is recorded that Shalmaneser II. 
there offered sacrifice to the god Hadad, in the eighth 
century B.c. It was under the Seleucids that Aleppo 
received the name of Bercea. When Palmyra was 
destroyed, because of its rebellion against Rome, Aleppo 
speedily became the great commercial entrepdt between 
the Mediterranean and the countries of the East. In 
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611 A.D. Chosroes II. of Persia reduced the town to ashes, 
and in 638 it was overwhelmed by the great Saracenic 
invasion of that year. Thereafter, its significance as an 
emporium increased. The Byzantine emperor Nicephorus 
secured it for a short time in 961, though unable to force the 
surrender of the citadel. It was besieged in 1124 by the 
Crusaders under Baldwin. Thrice in that century it was 
visited by earthquakes, and after the third occasion, 
1170 A.D., both town and fortress were rebuilt by 
Nur ed Din, famous son of the Emir Zengi, and predecessor 
of the more celebrated Saladin. In 1260, and again in 
1401, it was sacked by the Mongols, and in 1517 it finally 
came into the possession of the Turks, who created it 
capital of a pashalik. A disastrous earthquake again 
wrought havoc at Aleppo in 1822, when two-thirds of 
the inhabitants were killed and many of the public build- 
ings, including the citadel, were wrecked. Prior to this 
catastrophe Aleppo had the reputation of being the 
fairest and cleanest city of the Turkish dominions. The 
town again flourished as the headquarters of Ibrahim 
Pasha during the Egyptian rule over Syria (1831-40), 
and its position on the caravan route between Persia 
and India assured its continuance, despite misfortunes, 
as a market of importance, though the discovery of the 
Cape route to India seriously affected that traffic. Factories 
were early established here by the Venetians, French, and 
English. 

City Wall.—Aleppo is built on eight low hillocks, and is 
encircled by a stone wall of Saracenic construction. The 
wall is flanked by several towers, but the ditch which 
followed it is choked up. It is pierced by seven gates, and 
is best preserved on the west and south sides. 

The Citadel stands on a hill, apparently artificial, which 
rises from the centre cf the town. It is surrounded by a 
deep moat. The foundations of this structure are un- 
questionably old, and certain authorities assert that it 
stands on the actual site of ancient Bercea, while some 
Arabian authors state that the hill is supported by 8000 
columns. Ascending from the south we reach an outer 
tower, and then cross a single arch bridge to the large 
gate-tower, which has a fine facade. The gateway forms 
a genuine Oriental angle, and is closed successively by 


forms a large tower. Within the walls there is a plateau 


littered with ruins. Here it is possible to trace several 
streets and a number of arches. In the centre of this area 
there is a large vault, partly rock-hewn, and with the roof 
held aloft by four columns. It was probably a cistern. 
On the north side of the citadel there is a minaret, the 
ascent of which is amply repaid the visitor, who, from the 
summit, may enjoy a fine prospect of the whole city, and 
of the country east to the Salt Lakes, from which salt is 
brought to Aleppo. 

The Bazaars are grouped in the centre of the town, and 
consist of numerous vaulted streets, generally of stone, 
but, in some cases, of wood. There are several large 
khéns, in which the wholesale trade of the town is con- 
ducted ; the most important is the Ahdn el-Vezir, which 
has a remarkably sculptured door. 

The Great Mosque (Jami Zakariya) is reached by a 
street which diverges from near the west entrance to the 
Bazaar. It is said to be on the site of a church founded 
by the Empress Helena. Because of its having been 
constructed by the Omaiyids, this mosque is some- 
times called Jami el-Umawi. It was destroyed in 1169 
and rebuilt by Nur ed Din; it later suffered further catas- 
trophe from the Mongols. The minaret, at the north- 
western corner of the court, dates from 1290. Enclosed 
by a gilded railing is the so-called Tomb of Zacharias. 

Jami el-Haldwiyeh, also said to be on the site of a 
church ascribed to the Empress Helena, is worth a visit. 

In the Jewish quarter of Bahsita there is an interesting 
Synagogue, the centre court of which is flanked by 
arcades. A modern Hebrew inscription asserts that the 
building is over 2000 years old. 

A Hittite inscription can be seen in the south wall of 
the Mosque el-Kekaneh. 

Not far from Aleppo lies Kinnesrin (‘‘ Eagle’s Nest”). 
This is the site of Chalcis, founded by Seleucus Nicator, 
and at one time an important frontier town. It succeeded 
in purchasing immunity from the Persian hordes under 
Chosroes, but was utterly destroyed in 629 by Abu 
‘Ubeida, Thereafter, however, it became an important 
military station and the capital of northern Syria, 
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achieving a prosperity it was soon to lose to Aleppo. In 

the thirteenth century, the site was almost entirely 

deserted. ; ae 
There are numerous unintelligible ruins in the vicinity, — 

and the remains of a square tower may be seen on the > 

south-east. There is also a ruined castle, with vaults, — 

and numerous tomb-caverns are seen in the rocks. . 
Aleppo to Baghdad (see p. 420). 


Aleppo to Jerablus (Carchemish) and Urfa (Edessa). — 
(The metalled voad extends only a short distance east of Aleppo, but 
the voute thereafter is not impracticable for motor-cavs oy carriages 
as fay as Membij. The saddle-horses should then be used as far as 
Bivejik, where the carriage voad is resumed to Urfa. If a carriage 
and saddle-horse are utilised, the journey can be accomplished in 
from five to six days. Some camping equipment would be neces- 
sary, though night-quarters could be obtained by application to a 
village chief.) The first village of consequence is Membij, settled 
by Circassians after the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78. The 
settlement is considered to be on the site of ancient Mabog (Greek 
Bambyke), the Greco-Roman Hierapolis, which was the place 
where Crassus in 53 B.c. set out on his mistaken Oriental campaign. 
Julian the Apostate set out from Hierapolis on an equally un- 
fortunate campaign in 363 A.D. The ruins of the town are few, 
but it is possible to trace a theatre and a stadium. (The journey 
can now be completed direct to Urfa by carriage, crossing the 
Euphrates about 15 miles north-east of Membij, at Tell-el-Ahmar, 
and then crossing the plain of Serfij to Eski Serfij, whence the 
way lies north-east by the curious cave Saghimaghagha, and then 
across Nimrfd Dagh to Urfa. An alternative route goes south- 
east from Tell-el-Ahmar, skirts the plain of Serij, and proceeds 
north along the eastern slope of Nimrfid Dagh.) 

The journey from Membij to Jerablus is about 124 miles, and 
necessitates crossing the Sajiir-about 10} miles to the north of 
Membij, passing the ruins of Sreisét on the west. JERABLES 
(Jerabis) lies on the right bank of the Euphrates, at the edge 
of a plain which extends for a mile and a half to the great Tell 
of Caychemish (Jerablus Kal’a), and which is considered to have 
been the battlefield whereon Nebuchadnezzar defeated the hitherto 
victorious Pharaoh Necho of Egypt in 605 B.c. The excavations 
commenced on the Tell in 1911 by Dr Hogarth and Mr Woolle 
of the British Museum, and resumed by Mr Woolley in 1920 nae 
resulted in the discovery of many facts of interest to scholars 
especially relating to the Hittites, of whom important relics, 
including figure reliefs and incised inscriptions have been un. 
covered. The palace, with its great relief-lined court, and its 
water-gate of Hittite construction, the later Assvrian fortress 
and the Hittite tombs, in which characteristic pottery was found. 
should be inspected. A full account of the excavations and the 
deductions they have given rise to, appear in two volumes, issued 


by the British Museum under the title Carchemish: Report on the 
Excavations at Jevablus on behalf of the British Museum. 
_ The route to Birejik now follows the right bank of the Euphrates, 
but later crosses to the left bank at a point which from time 
immemorial has been one of the most important crossing-places 
on the river. Birejik is surrounded by a wall which is over- 
looked by a rock-citadel of some picturesqueness. It is on the site 


of the Bira of the Crusades, which played a part in the Mongolian 


irruption of the thirteenthth century. 

From Birejik to Urfa the road is good. The distance is approxi- 
mately fifty miles, and good night quarters can usually be obtained 
at Tsharmelik. Urra (£dessa)—Urfa lies at the base of the 
Nimrad Dagh, and is overlooked by the ruins of an ancient citadel. 
It is a picturesque town of narrow and crooked streets, and 
maintains a population of whom the majority are Turks, with a 


- considerable element of Christians. By the Syrians this town 


was known as Urhai, but the Greeks changed its name to 
Edessa. It was much enlarged by Seleucus I., and about 136 B.c. 
became the seat of the dynasty of the so-called ‘‘ Abgars,’’ who 
were tributary first to the Seleucid and later to the Roman 
Emperor. In 217 a.p., the town became a Roman colony under 
the title Marcia Edessenovum. Baldwin, in the first Crusade, 


made himself Prince of Edessa, and the place was held by the 


Crusaders until 1144, when it fell to the Emir Zengi of Mosul. 
In 1896 there took place a frightful massacre of the Armenians 
by Moslems and Kurds, in which more than a thousand victims 
who had taken refuge in the cathedral were suffocated by the 
smoke of burning carpets and mats, which had been soaked in 
petroleum. 

The Armenian Gregorian Cathedral is the largest building in 
the town. The chief Mosque, Ulu Jami’, is characterised by a 
large octagonal tower, probably the relic of an early Christian 
church, There are two interesting ponds, the outer one of which 
is surrounded by trees and filled with carp regarded as sacred. 
These ponds are relics of the primeval cult practised to Atargatis 
(see page 53). The inner pond is enclosed by a rectangular wall 
in which also are the religious buildings, including the Mosque 
of Abraham. On the north side there is a square tower said to 
be a relic of a Crusading church. A broad and deep moat, hewn 
in the rock, divides the citadel ridge from the rest of the hill. 

From Urfa the route continues by Diarbekir (commanded by 
a citadel on a rock 1950 feet high), Mardin, Nisdin (or Nesibin), 
and Hajerlo to Mosul (page 442). 

Damascus to Beyrout and the Lebanon by rail. 
(This route is that already described as far as Reyak, 
where the line to Ba’albek, Homs, Hama, and Aleppo 
diverges.)—Leaving Reyak, the railway now enters the 
Bika’ a, or Plain of Coelesyria. This plain lies at a general 
level of 1887 feet above the sea, and stretches like an 
immense moat between the two parallel ranges of Liban 
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and Anti-Libanus. Its length is about seventy-five miles, 
from Lake Homs on the north, to Hasbeiya (p. 304), at. 
the south-west base of Hermon, on the south. _Meandering 
southward through this plain is the Nahr el Litani, the 
Leontes of the ancients, which, rising near Ba’albek, flows 
into the Mediterranean a little to the north of Tyre. We 
pass this river just beyond Reyak. 

The next station reached is Mu’allakah, a large town 
with a considerable Moslem population and several Jesuit 
and Protestant mission schools. Adjoining Mu’allakah, ~ 
on the north-west, is the village of Zahlé, with a purely 
Christian population. Its houses are constructed upon 
terraces on either side of the deep gorge of Nahr Bardan 
(the Cold River), which finds its source in the snowy 
heights of Jebel Sannin. It is dignified as an Episcopal 
See both of the Greek-Catholic and the Orthodox faiths, 
and also possesses a number of Protestant and Jesuit 
missions. During the massacres of 1860 it was seized 
by the Druses and Metawelis, and its people subjected to 
great cruelty. 

The next station is Said Neil, which is followed by 
J ditha-Shtoura, renowned for its vineyards. Inscriptions 
discovered at Tell el’ Amarna relate that the Governor of 
Gaza (south of the Bika’a) caused Pharaoh Amenhotep ITI. 
to be advised that the Hittites were overrunning the 
country and marching on Damascus, having captured 
already the towns of Astarti and Mukhzi. Colonel Conder 
(Lhe Tell Amarna Tablets) considers Shtoura to be Astarti 
and Mekseh, nearer Zahlé, to be Mukhzi. (The carriage 
road from here goes southwards a distance of nine miles, to 
Mejdel-Andjar, which is considered by some authorities to be 
the site of the ancient city of Chalcis.) We now continue to 
Mreijat, and pass through magnificent scenery, which is 
dominated by the peaks Jebel Keneiseh (7000 ft.), on the 
right, and Jebel el-Barik (8000 ft.), the Mount Brochoi of 
Polybius, on the left. Presently we enter a tunnel and 
emerge at E] Baidar, the highest point reached by the line 
another tunnel follows at Mudeirij, and the line then enters 
a deep ravine, which soon opens out to green glades and 
’Ain Sofar, a famous summer resort for people of Bevrout 
The station of Bhamdoun follows, and pretty views of 
the coast and surrounding country appear. At ’ Areivé, 


we see to the north-east, beyond the Hamana glen, the | 
Maronite convent, Deir el Kal’a, built on the site of an 
ancient Phcenician town (p. 388). Descending through 
a series of delightful views, the train comes to Jemhtr, 
and then Babda, formerly the winter residence of the 
Governor of the Lebanon, who lived in the emir’s chateau 
to the west of the village. Soon afterwards we pass 
El Hadith, after which the way lies by the public gardens 
which perpetuate the name of Rustem Pasha, follows the 
course of the Beyrout River, Nahr Beyrout, the Magoras 
_ of the ancients, which forms the eastern boundary of the 
Beyrout district, crosses the Tripoli Road by a viaduct, 
and then, skirting the sea-coast, comes to an end at the 
quay east of the Beyrout customs-house. 


V. BEYROUT 5 


Office of Thos. Cook & Son, at the Hotel d’Orient, 
Avenue des Francais. 

Hotels.—(See p. 6.) 

Consulates—There is a British Consul-General and 
Vice-Consul; Consul-General and Consul for U.S.A. 
Nearly all European States are represented by their 
respective Consuls. 

Post Office —Opposite Khan Autun Bey; there is an 
international telegraph office in the Place de 1’Union. 

Physicians—English, American, and French physicians 
practise at Beyrout. Ps per 

The office of The French High Commissioner is in the 
Grand Sérail. 

The offices of the Government of the Grand Liban are in 
the Vieux Sérail, Place de |’ Union. 


We have chosen here to deal with Beyrout as reached by 
rail from Damascus, because the railway facilities and 
good roads now make it possible to encompass the chief 
places of both Palestine and Syria, between Egypt and 
Beyrout, in succession south to north. The same route 
can, however, be followed in a reverse direction, with 

_ Beyrout as the gate. Regular steamer services are 
maintained between Europe and Beyrout (p. 2); and 
approaching the great Syrian port in this fashion, one 
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verry 


enjoys a view of the city and its neighbourhood that : 
fitly bears comparison with Constantinople or Naples. — 
White Lebanon then overtops an amphitheatre of rugged, — 
pine-clad hills, from which the mountains of Metn and 
Kesrawn rise above their fellows, flinging shadows to 
half-concealed villages, convents, and what-not, which 
are the camp-followers of the great concourse at 
Beyrout, whose white, flat dwellings glisten like shields. 
They cluster on overhanging cliffs, nestle among leafy 
vales, group themselves on commanding hill-tops, and — 
cling together in a picturesque muddle where lies the 
main quarter of the city. Along its edge the sea sweeps 
gracefully to form the Bay of St George, and is lively 
with fleets that traffic in the merchandise of Syria. 

Without exception it is the most flourishing town of 
Syria. It is the seat of the French High Commissioner, 
and of the Government of the autonomous State of 
Lebanon, in which Beyrout is included. It is also the 
finest port on this seaboard, and one of the most important 
in the Mediterranean, though Tripoli, when inland com- 
munications have sufficiently developed, may offer serious 
rivalry. In a recent year the imports and exports of 
Beyrout were as follows: imports 479,500,000 francs : 
exports, 26,374,400 francs—over Seven times the imports 
of Tripoli, though exports totalled only 7,000,000 francs 
more. 

The harbour accommodation has been much i 
during the French occupation, and traffic is rapidly 
increasing. The principal exports are raw silk, cotton 
olive-oil, fruit, sesame, sponges, cattle, eigen nave! the 
principal imports are manufactured goods, timber, coffee 
rice, petroleum, etc. The usual near-eastern merchandise 
can be purchased in shops and bazaars, while European 
goods are sold at the Sik et Tawileh. 

; Beyrout is characterised by a mild winter climate which 
is reflected in its gardens ; and its summer heat is cooled 
by fresh sea-breezes, except in August and September 
when many of the inhabitants repair to Lebanon It is 
said to be the healthiest town in Syria, and supports a 
population, predominantly Christian, of approximatel 

140,000. It is the seat of a French Administrator. of the 
Papal Delegate of Syria, a Greek Orthodox bishop, a 


mproved 


= 


Maronite archbishop, and the United Greek Patriarch of 
the Orient. 

Missions, Schools, etc-—Beyrout has long been celebrated 
as the centre of mission and other philanthropic work, and 
numerous admirable institutions have been established by 
various groups and societies. Since 1821 the American 
Mission has been engaged in Syria, with its centre at 
Beyrout ; it has 111 schools throughout the country, and 
106 mission stations. A large, well-fitted Printing Press, 
which issues numerous publications in Arabic, is attached 
to this Mission. 

American University—This is an undenominational 
institution, founded in 1866. It has departments in 
Arabic literature, mathematics, natural sciences, modern 
languages, commerce, moral science, Biblical archeology 
and literature, medicine, surgery, pharmacy, etc., and a 
training school for nurses. The college is under the 
general control of trustees in the United States of America, 
where the funds are invested, but its local affairs are 
administered by the Faculty. The sects at present 
represented at the college include Protestants, Orthodox, 
Greek Catholic, Latin, Maronite, and Armenian, as well 
as Jews and Moslems. The Maria de Witt Jessup Hospitals 
for women and children are connected with the college. 

Other medical institutions are maintained in the city, 
including the large and beautifully situated Hospital of 
the Prussian Order of St John, on the Ras Beyrout ; the 
Asftrieh Insane Asylum on the Damascus Road, and the 
large, well-equipped Hépital Frangais, conducted by the 
Sisters of Charity. 

The British Syrian schools, founded in 1860 for the 
reception of widows and orphans after the’ massacres, 
include a Normal Training Institute, schools for the blind 
and for cripples, and a church, which lies to the west of 
the sea-baths. These institutions have done splendid 
work since their establishment, and have a number of 
tributary stations all throughout the land. 

There is also a Church of Scotland Jewish Mission, with 
boys’ and girls’ schools; the Jessie Taylor Memorial 
School for Moslem and Druse girls; and a large number 
of French institutions. These latter include orphanages 
and boarding-schools maintained by the Seurs de la 


* 


Charité de St Vincent de Paul; the Hopital Francais 

referred to above; the large University of St Joseph, — 

a maintained by the Jesuits, and including medical, theo- 
logical, and Oriental faculties. Schools are conducted by 

the Lazarists, the Fréves des Ecoles chrétiennes, the Seurs 
de St Joseph, the Seurs du St Rosaire, and the Seurs de la 
Sainte-Famille, Charitable homes are maintained by the 
Seurs de Sept Douleurs, and the Seurs de Marie Réparatrice. 

The Italians also have a college. 
History.—According to Dr Wilson, Beyrout (Berytus) — 

derived its name from Bertith, the wife of Elion. In that _ 
case its antiquity would be considerable. It appears to have 
been a city of importance at the time the Sanchoniatho 
were written, and it is also possible that the Baal-Berith 
of Judges viii. 33 was the god Baal of the city of Berith, 
1.e. of Beyrout, as there is testimony that the chief seat of 
the worship of Baal was in the neighbourhood of Byblos, 
the home of Elion, and of Beyrout. Certainly it must have 
been a place of importance early in the history of the 
Phoenicians, who, as a maritime people, would scarcely 
have overlooked the only harbour of consequence on their 
coast. 

In the Tell el-’Amarna tablets Berytus is mentioned as 
the seat of Ammunira, the Egyptian vassal king who was 
‘killed by Azira, and the earliest mention by Greek and 

Latin writers attest its importance in their time, and 
imply antiquity: Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, and Josephus 
all refer to it as a city with long antecedents. In 140 B.C. 
it was destroyed in the course of civil war between the 
rival claimants to the throne of Syria, but it was after- 
wards rebuilt as a Roman colony in the reign of Augustus 

_ and had the titles Julia Felix added to its name. By 

‘ Agrippa, grandson of Herod the Great, it was adorned 
with a theatre, baths, and an amphitheatre, colonnades, 
porticoes, and baths, and gladiatorial games were in- 
stituted. Although there are scarcely any intelligible 
ruins of this period, a large number of grey and red granite 
columns have been built into the quay, and the “break- 
water erected in 1839-40 by Mahmud Bey, Governor of 
Beyrout, was constructed entirely of columns raised from 


the floor of the harbour; this structure was, however, 
destroyed in the great storm of r84o. 


es Although the Apostles never visited Beyrout, “the city 
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early became an important centre of Christianity, and 
under the Byzantine emperors it prospered greatly, and 


_ became one of the most celebrated seats of learning in 


the empire ; its law school, founded by Alexander Severus, 
achieved considerable splendour, and preserved in the 
East the language and jurisprudence of Rome. In the 
fourth century, Beyrout had become an Ecclesiastical 
See, and in 309 A.D. occurred the martyrdom of 
St Pamphilius, the successor of Origen as director of the 
school at Alexandria, and founder of the great library at 
Cesarea. In 551 it was destroyed by an earthquake that 
overwhelmed schools, palaces, theatres, churches and 
temples ; and its school of law was transferred to Sidon. 
It was immediately rebuilt, but never regained its former 
splendour, and in 635 it was taken by the Moslems. 
During the Crusades it frequently passed from one power 


_ to another, and became the capital of an important fief 


of Jerusalem after its capture in 1110 by the Latin arms. 
After the Battle of Hattin, which reversed the fate of so 
many cities of Palestine and Syria, Beyrout was gained 
by Saladin, and held as an Emirate until 1197, when it 
was recaptured by the Crusaders. In 1291 it surrendered 
to the Egyptians. 

From 1595 to 1634 it was the residence of a powerful 
Druse prince, Fahkr-ed Din, who allied himself with the 
Venetians, and was instrumental in restoring to Beyrout 
some of its former prosperity. When Mohammed Ali of 
Egypt won Syria from the Turks in 1830-31, he established 
at Beyrout the chief quarantine station on the coast, and 
all ships trading with Syria were obliged to call there. 
In 1840 it was bombarded by the English and recaptured 
for the Turks, but suffered little as a result of this en- 
counter. Its population and importance rapidly advanced 
in subsequent years, and received a considerable impetus 
when, as a result of the Damascus. massacres in 1860, 
Christian merchants from all over the country removed to 
the greater security it could offer. From being dependent 
for its supplies on Sidon, Sidon grew dependent on it, 
and in fifty years its population was raised from 5000 to 
150,000. However, her position as the chief maritime 
station on the coast of Syria was seriously jeopardised by 
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blockades from 1911 to 1918; that is, through the wars 
first with Italy, then with the Balkan Alliance, and, finally, 
with the Allies in the Great War. It was evacuated by 
the Turks on the 30th September 1918, as a result of 
General Allenby’s overwhelming victories; and was 
entered five days later by British and French troops, 
when a French military governor was appointed. 

St George and the Dragon.—The familiar legend of St 
George and the Dragon is localised at Beyrout; for it is 
said that the knight here killed the monster and cast it 
into one of the wells of Beirut, which is pointed out to-day, 
with the spot where the saint washed his hands at the 
conclusion of his encounter; the bay has derived its 
name from this brilliant affair, in which the patron saint 
of Great Britain was so honourably involved. 

Antiquities, etc.—There are very few relics of antiquity 
in Beyrout that are of consequence. Columns and 
sarcophagi there are in plenty, and some of the latter 
bear inscriptions ; rock-tombs can be seen in the direction 
of the promontory of Ras Beyrout. Traces have been 
discovered of an ancient aqueduct, cut through the rock 
and running beneath the city at Bab Yaktib: in ancient 
times it was probably connected with the great canal 
which conducted water from Lebanon to ancient Berytus. 
It is evident that the aqueduct was once carried over the 
river of Beyrout by a series of lofty arches, though no 
trace of these arches remain. 

Museum.—The museum of Beyrout is at present installed 
on the ground floor of the Municipal Buildings (formerly 
the School of Deaconesses), in the Rue Georges Picot. 
With the exception of the Sarcophagi of Byblos (page 386), 
this museum contains all the movable antiquities found 
since 1920, by the Services des Antiquites, in the territory 
of ancient Phcenicia. : 

Lhe Great Mosque, to which entrance is not e 
obtained, was originally the Church of St John, con- 
structed in the time of the Crusades. It is a domeless 
building with three naves, and is adorned with crude 
Moslem arabesques; the old belfry is an isolated structure 
facing the northern entrance. Near by, at the corner of 
the square, there is a second mosque, which originally 
was the convent and church of St Saviour. <A Church of 
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St Saviour was established at Beyrout before the eighth 
century. It had been a synagogue, and tradition relates 
that some Jews, having discovered a holy image and 
cross, subjected them to a mock crucifixion in the syna- 
gogue ; at the touch of their spears it is said that blood 
and water miraculously flowed from the side of the image, 
whereupon many of the Jews were converted, and the 
synagogue changed to the Church of St Saviour. 

The Bazaar is not attractive, and is only vaguely re- 
presentative of Oriental markets. The streets and houses 
likewise are more European than Eastern in their aspect ; 
and perhaps are refreshing, after narrow ill-lighted alleys 
in other parts of Syria, for that very reason. The streets 
are broad and adequately illuminated; some of the 
squares, as, for example, the Place de l’Union, formerly 
known as the Place des Canons, are in excellent style ; 
a number of flower-beds have been laid out in the Place 
de Union, and the surrounding buildings, with their 
gardens, and especially the structure formerly used as the 
Seraglio, are imposing. To the west of this square is St 
George’s Church, a Maronite cathedral. 


Environs of Beirut.—The Pines.—The Forest of the 
Pines, planted by Fakhr-ed Din to stay the encroaching 
sand, is distant about half an hour from the Place de 
Union. It contains the residence of the French High 
Commissioner. The way lies along the Damascus Road, 
past the Jewish and Protestant cemeteries, and reveals 
extensive views of the city and harbour, and of the range 
of Lebanon. On the right of the first grove of pines 
there is a café in the midst of charming gardens ; a second 
café, also in gardens, lies a half mile farther on, at the 
second grove, which is the terminus of the tramway. 
Beyond this there are several mausoleums of dis- 
tinguished Turks. In this region there is a racecourse, 
and surrounding the Pines there runs a pleasant drive. 

The Garden of Rustem Pasha is another pleasant resort, 
which can be reached by the Tripoli Road to the Nahr 
Beyrout, the Magorus of the ancients. 
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VI. EXCURSIONS FROM BEYROUT 


(1) Beyrout to the Dog River. (2) Beyrout to Jebeil. (3) Bey- 
rout to Lebanon Resorts. (4) Beyrout to Haifa via 
Sidon and Tyre. (5) Beyrout to Tripoli and Tortosa. 
(6) Beyrout to Cedars of Lebanon. 


(1) Beyrout to the Dog River (Nahr-cl-Kelb).—(This 
journey takes half an hour by rail, and about the same time 
by automobile ; it is a carriage drive of 14 hours, and nearly 
two hours by horse along the seashore. Its antiquities render 
it one of the most interesting excursions to be made from 
Beyrout, and the beauty of the scenery adds to the enjoyment.) 

The way begins at the Place de l’Union, and follows the 
Tripoli Road by the foot of Mount Dimitri, passing ruins 
of a chapel, which is said to mark the site of St George’s 
encounter with the dragon. Crossing the Nahr Beyrout 
by an elegant bridge, and leaving Rustem Pasha’s garden 
on the right, the road continues by a bridge over the 
stream ’Adawiyeh, where horsemen desirous to complete 
the journey by the beach road, diverge. Presently the 
village of El Jdeideh is passed, followed by the “‘ River 
of Death” (Nahr el-Mét). The Nahr Anteli@s is then 
crossed by a bridge, and the coast is followed to Debayeh, 
where are the works of the Beyrout Waterworks Company, 
which, established with British capital in 1895, supplies 
the city with abundant and very good water. The railway 
is crossed near a khan, and the road then skirts a rocky 
promontory (called Ba’li-Rds on Babylonian inscriptions), 
on the summit of which there is a picturesque Maronite 
convent. Crossing the railway once again, the bridge 
over the Dog River is reached. 

The Nahr el-Kelb, or Dog River, known to the Romans 
as Lycus Flumen, rises in the Mount Sannin, flows in 
romantic fashion down the path it has carved between 
two bold mountains, and meets the sea a little north of 
Beyrout. The origin of its name is not revealed to us, 
but tradition picturesquely relates that, in the age of 
fables, a wolfish monster was chained by some demon 
or god to the river mouth, and that, when whipped to 
frenzy by the storms that swept this coast, its savage 
howling echoed even to Cyprus; another, and more 
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familiar story, is that the giant statue of a dog stood 
formerly upon the pedestal that crowns the cliff, and 
from its wide-open mouth, strange growlings were heard 
when the wind was high. For long it remained an object 
of terror to the Arabs, who, however, summoning their 
courage, made a brave onslaught on the dreadful image 
and hurled it into the sea. It was, perhaps, an Assyrian 
winged bull. It was seen in 1697 by Henry Maundrell, 
who writes: “In an hour or more, spent upon a very 
rugged way, close by the sea, we came to the river Lycus, 
called also, sometimes, Caius, and by the Turks, at this 
day, Nahr Kelp. It derives its name from an idol in the 
form of a dog or wolf, which was worshipped, and is said 
to have pronounced oracles, at this place. The image is 
pretended to be shown to strangers at this day, lying in 
the sea with its heels upward. I mean the body of it ; 
for its oracular head is reported to have been broken off 
and carried to Venice, where (if fame be true), it may be 
seen at this day.’’ A rock is still pointed out as “ the 
Dog.” It lies in a shallow part of the sea, about fifty 
yards from the bridge which crosses the river. 

The gorge through which the river rushes to the sea 
was a notable. pass in antiquity, and the old road which 
climbs it conveyed the hosts of Phcenicia, Egypt, Persia, 
Babylon, Greece, Rome, Western Europe, Turkey, and 
Damascus. On it have been cut inscriptions of the 
conquerors who passed through it to battle, from Egyptian 
pharaohs to the marshals of France. At a height of 
about 100 feet above the present road are traces of a 
Roman road, constructed during the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius (161-180 A.p.), by Germanicus. Above this are 
a number of worn Egyptian and Assyrian stele carved 
in the rock. The former refers to expeditions of Sesostris, 
or Rameses I1., who reigned from 1300-1234 B.c. The 
Assyrian inscriptions date from the ninth to the seventh 
century B.C., and are records of the campaigns of 
Shalmaneser II. and Essarhaddon. 

There are nine sculptures cut in the face of the rock, 
and, from the bridge, they are observed in this order : 
the first, quite near the bridge, relates to the French 
Expedition of 1860, and is an inscription on an Egyptian 
slab dedicated to Ptah; the next, to the south, is an 


Assyrian inscription accompanied by the figure of a king 
with his right hand raised; near this is a much defaced 
figure of another Assyrian king, possibly Shalmaneser II. ; 
only the head remains. Yet another Assyrian figure is 
seen above this, and farther along are a Latin and Greek 
inscription. Still higher there is a figure, which, though 
much defaced, has been identified as that of Tiglath- 
Pileser; adjacent there is a frieze representation of 
Rameses II. sacrificing to ’Ra, the Sun-god. This is 
followed by the figure of Sennacherib (702 B.c.), which 
also has a low relief of Essarhaddon, with emblems of 
the planets beside the head, and cuneiform writing across 
the body. Higher up there is a figure representing, it 
is thought, Rameses II. in adoration before Ammon, 
the god of Thebes, and near this there is a well-preserved 
Assyrian inscription, referring to the exploits of Essar- 
haddon, who is represented. An Arabic inscription near 
the bridge refers to Selim, the Ottoman Sultan who 
conquered Syria early in the sixteenth century. 

The ruined bridge seen some distance above the one 
now used, was built, according to an inscription on the 
rock, by the Emir Beshir in 1224 A.H. (1828 A.D.). 

fA journey to the source of the Dog River, below the snows of 
Sannin, well repays the effort. It lies through romantic scenery, 
and should conclude with an examination of the remarkable caves 
in the north side of the cliff ; torches are necessary, and great care 
should be exercised. The river flows from two large fountains, 
known respectively as the Fountain of Honey and the Fountain of 
Milk, which issue from above the caves, and are icily cold even in 
midsummer. Over the deep ravine through which runs the 
southern stream there is an enormous natural arch, some 9o feet 
thick, and with a span of 157 feet.] 

(2) Beyrout to Jebeil.—This may be a continuation of 
the road journey from Beyrout to Dog River, or, alterna- 
tively, a train may be taken from Beyrout (Port) station 
to Ma’dmiltein (14 hours), and thence by carriage, the 
whole journey taking approximately three hours. The 
stations passed after leaving Beyrout Main Station are 
Ed Dora, Nahr el-M6t, Fouar, Antelids, Debayeh, Nahr 
el-Kelb, Antoura, Sarba, and Jouneh. From M’amiltein, 
the terminus, the carriage-road crosses a bridge of Roman 
origin, and then ascends for about one-and-a-half miles, 
afterwards descending to a cove in which the village of 
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Burja is situated. Passing the village of Bawar, the road. 
now reaches the ancient river of Adonis, called by the Arabs | 


Nahy Ibrahim. The principal source of this stream is 
within a deep cavern not far from Afka, the site of ancient 
Apheca, which was celebrated as a seat of the worship of 
the Syrian Venus; and in the deep gorge of this river 
is localised the story of Venus and Adonis. Adonis was 
wounded to death by a wild boar, and under the name of 
Thammuz, was worshipped both by the ancient Jews and 
the Phoenicians. 


“ Thammuz came next behind 
Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 
The Syrian maidens to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer’s day, 
While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded ; the love-tale 
Infected Sion’s daughters with like heat, 
Whose wanton passions in the sacred porch 
Ezekiel saw, when, by the vision led, 
His eye surveyed the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah.” 


MiLton’s Paradise Lost, Book I. 


During: flood-time the waters of this river are im- 
pregnated with quantities of red-iron ore, which give a 
deep reddish hue to the stream. This, to the ancient 
worshippers of Thammuz, signified the annual repetition 
of the wounding of the god. Women of Berytus, Byblos 
(Jebeil) and of the Lebanon generally, at that time of 
the year went in procession to their temples, or to the 
river-banks, to mourn with Venus and lament the fate 
of her lover. In the springtime, gay celebrations were 
held in honour of the return of Adonis from the grave, 
and even to this day women gather in festive manner 
at the river-banks on the second day of Pentecost. 
Perhaps it is a survival in form of the ancient worship of 
Adonis. 

The centre of the worship of Thammuz was Gebal 
(Jebeil), which lies. about five-and-three-quarter miles from 
the bridge over the Nahr Ibrahim, and is reached by a 
road which skirts the seashore and passes the Convent of 
St George, two unimportant villages, and a number of 
rock-tombs. 
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Jebeil (ancient Gebal; Greek Byblos ; Crusaders’ 
Giblet).—Jebeil is a village of very little importance, but 
possesses numerous interesting fragments of antiquity, 
and some extensive necropoleis. Anciently known as 
Gebal, its inhabitants, the Giblites, are mentioned in 
Scripture as ‘‘ hewers of stone ”” (x Kings v. 18), and as 
men engaged in shipbuilding (Ezekiel xxvii. 9). Under 
the Greeks, the name of the city was changed to Byblos, 
during which time it was the birthplace of Philo, who 
records—professedly from an old Phcenician writer, 
Sanchoniathon—the myth that Gebal was given by EI, 
the supreme god, to his consort Baaltis, identified with 
Astarti and Venus, whose love Elion, or Thammuz (Greek 
Adonis) was slain either by El, or by a boar. At all 
events, Byblos was the centre of the worship of Adonis, 
and of the orgies which accompanied it. For a long time 
Gebal was pre-eminent on the Pheenician coast, but was 
gradually overtaken first by Sidon and then by Tyre. 
Appian relates that it was taken by Alexander, and after- 
wards by Pompey ; and in the Christian era it seems to 
have retained sufficient importance for the establishment 
there of an Ecclesiastical See. In 1103, with the modified 
name of Giblet, it was captured by the Crusaders, who, 
however, were compelled to surrender it to Saladin in 
1188, though it returned soon afterwards to Christian 
rule. In 1266 it was destroyed by Bibars. 

The Church of St John.—Vhis building, now used as a 
Parish Church of the Maronites, stands in the west part 
of the town. It dates from the early part of the twelfth 
century, and is remarkable because of the unusual char- 
acteristics it presents in plan, capitals, and decoration. 
The nave is surmounted by an arched vault and its 
columns are crowned with capitals in imitation of the 
Gothic style. Small columns adorn the round-arched 
windows; the arcades are pointed. The pointed windows 
of the apses have been built up, and the portal is a re- 
storation. Against the northern wall, on the outside, 
there is a graceful baptismal chapel, surmounted by a 
drumless hemispherical dome supported on four pointed 
arches, each of which is differently decorated. 

The Castle-—This is probably a structure dating from 
the time of the Crusades, though, clearly, ancient materials 
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were used for it. It stands at the south-eastern corner, 
and is surrounded by a moat. The length is 150 feet 
and the width 135 feet, while it is flanked by corner 
towers, the principal tower having several large blocks. 
A piece of sculpture and two small columns have been 
built into the wall on the north-east side. _ 

To the west of the Church of St John is the Church of 
St Thecla, which has a number of graceful domes. There 
is another church, inside a house, which is said to date 
from the thirteenth century. In the Harbour there are 
many ruined columns. 

The Necropoleis.— Several large necropoleis, with 
differently shaped tombs, have been discovered in the 
vicinity of Jebeil. One of the largest is seen to the south, 
on the Beyrout road. The sand dunes extending south- 
ward cover an immense number of tombs, which lie in 
two series, the upper ones sometimes cut in the rock 
and completed with masonry. Many sarcophagi are to 
be seen, and the celebrated stele of Yehavmelek was dis- 
covered here. Since the war, a French archeological 
expedition has made some important discoveries, includ- 
ing the tombs of the Kings of Byblos, contemporary with 
the 12th and 1gth Dynasties; and inscriptions unearthed 
in the course of excavations, confirm the immense an- 
tiquity of the site. In this area M. Montet, of the Services 
des Antiquités de Syrie, has discovered numerous articles 
in bronze, ivory, and alabaster ; they are of different 
epochs, the oldest dating from the first dynasties of the 
Ancient Empire, and all have been removed to the 
museum at Beyrout. 

The sarcophagi of the Royal Necropolis, some of which 
are characterised by enormous mushroom-shaped pegs 
on the lid, have been left provisionally in their original 
position. Those of the 12th Dynasty are of limestone, 
carved with great care, but without any ornament. The 
tomb of the 19th Dynasty is, however, sculptured and 
painted, and bears a Phoenician inscription, which, if it is 
really of the same age as the sarcophagus, is then about 
five centuries older than the most ancient Phcenician 
inscription hitherto known. 

Within the tombs were found human remains, and those 
of animals, as well as objects in bronze, silver, alabaster, 
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gold, fragments of earthenware, and articles of jewelry. 
These discoveries suggest, first, that Phcenicia maintained 
closer relations with. the A®gean world than has been 
generally agreed; and, secondly, that the Egyptian 
influence was paramount in Syria, or at any rate on the 
Syrian coast, long before the country was reduced by 
Thotmes III. to the position of an Egyptian province. 
The most important article found is probably the rare 
Perfume Vase in Egyptian obsidian, which was in vogue 
in Egypt during the twelfth dynasty. This, together with 
the other objects removed from the tomb, can be inspected 
in the museum of Beyrout (page 378). - 

M. Montet has also revealed the entrance to a sanctuary, 
which appears to represent the celebrated Temple of Isis 
established at Byblos. Seated and upright colossi guard 
the portal to this ancient temple, and it is expected that 
surprising results will attend the renewal of excavations. 

South of Jebeil, on the coast, there is a large rock cavern ; 
and at Kasstiba, a little to the east, there are the sub- 
structions of a large éemple said to have been dedicated to 
Venus, the celebrated ‘‘ Lady of Byblos.” In the vicinity 
there is an interesting rock-cavern, reached by a staircase, 
which has been made into a chapel called Seiyidet Mar 
Nuhra. 


(Amshit.—About two miles north of Jebeil, and a little off the 
main coast road to Tripoli, is the village of Amshit, which is inter- 
esting because it contains the house occupied by Ernest Renan and 
his sister. The tomb of Henriette Renan is pointed out. | 

[Jebeil to the Cedars.—Leaving Jebeil, the road continues to 
Batriin, the site of Botrys ; the way lies thence through the most 
picturesque region of the Lebanon, with traces of antiquity set 
among magnificent scenery ; presently, after crossing the valley of 
the Nahr Kadisha (Sacred River), it reaches Bsherreh, a pretty village 
surrounded by hills, from which a number of torrents descend in 
cascades. The cedars are a few minutes’ walk from this village 
(see page 408).| 


(3) The Lebanon Resorts.—On the slope of Lebanon 
there are several delightful villages, which are resorted to 
in the summer by the people of Beyrout. They are 
all attractively situated, and are renowned for their | 
healthy air. The following are easily reached by auto- 
mobile from Beyrout, over excellent roads, and will repay 
a visit, 
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To Beit Meri (10} miles) and Brummana (12 miles).— 
The way lies across the Nahr Beyrout, strikes in from the 
Tripoli road, and crosses the plain of Sahel, coming pre- 
sently to Tekweini, whence it ascends in a series of curves, 
each of which reveals the loveliness of these mountains. 
The village of ’Ain Se’addeh, which is the summer residence 
of the Maronite archbishop, is passed, to be followed in 
a few minutes by the Maronite village of Beit Meri. 


Beit Meri—This charming village crowns a hill at the 
height of 2395 feet above sea level ; it possesses a magni- 
ficent forest, and some delightful walks. The pine- 
covered hill to the south offers a celebrated view which 
embraces a wide extent of sea, with the port of Beyrout 
rising near enough, it seems, to throw a pebble into its 
waters. To the south, Deir el-Kal’a is seen; and far below 
is the Wady Salima, which joins the Wady Hammana to 
form the river of Beyrout. Between them the ridge of El- 
Metnrises. In the vicinity of Beit Meri there are a number 
of wild and deep grottoes, which have been styled the Caves 
of the Hermits. 

Almost adjacent to Beit Meri, is the Maronite monastery 
of Deir el-Kal’a, which lies 2200 feet above sea level. 
It is an ugly structure, with a tiled roof from which there 
is an extensive view. The monks within lead a very 
simple life, and the furnishings and decorations of the 
living quarters are bare and comfortless. The church 
exhibits the usual tawdry ornamentation. In the flagged 
yard beyond the kitchen there are several relics of 
antiquity, and a number of ancient stones, one of which 
has the number of a Roman legion carved upon it, have 
been built into the walls of the church. The exterior of 
the church is faced by the lowest sections of two massive 
pillars. The foundations of an ancient temple are, how- 
ever, the chief interest of the vicinity. They lie beyond 
the church, and have well-preserved walls. The enclosed 
area between the walls is cultivated as a garden. This 
temple is said to have existed in Phoenician times, a 
tradition supported by the antiquity of a number of 
enormous drafted stones, some of which are fourteen feet 
long. According to an inscription found in the ruins, it 
was dedicated to Jovi Bal Marcodi, ‘‘ Lord of the Dancing 
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Festivals,’ who presided over the feasts of Thammuz 
which were held twice a year (see page 384). 


Brummana.—This village lies two-and-a-half miles on 
from Beit Meri, by way of the ridge; there are splendid 
views, on the right, of the deep Wady Salima. There is 
good hotel accommodation in the village. Brummana is 
probably more happily situated than any other of the 
Lebanon resorts. The sea and, on clear days, the Island 
of Cypress, are visible from it, while in the vicinity there 
are lovely pine-wooded slopes and peaks. 


(Brummdna to Rds el-Metn is a worthy excursion. Soon after 
leaving Brummana, the Monastery of Mdrsh’yd or St Isaiah is 
passed. To reach this monastery, which, though not in itself of 
much interest, offers a magnificent view from the roof, it is necessary 
either to climb to it on foot, or by donkey—an enterprise involving 
a little over an hour’s time. 

Thenext place of interestis Ba abdat, which has a few fine residences, 
including that of the Governor of the Lebanon. Before the French 
occupation, it was the seat of the Lebanon Government. From 
the terrace of the old Serail there is a beautiful view of olive planta- 
tions and the distant sea. The road now falls, in higgledy-piggledy 
fashion, to the valley: it then rises again through wonderful 
scenery, by a number of small villages where silk is cultivated, 
and reaches a point where the track on to Ras el-Metn diverges from 
the main road, which goes on to’Ain Sofar. At this point the 
village is reached on foot or by donkey, over a somewhat difficult 
track. 

RAs el-Metn extends along the crest of the ridge, and on a height 
which divides one half of the village from the other, stands the 
ancient and picturesque Druse Castle, with its memories of 
Lebanon emirs. Parts of it have been restored, and the red-tile 
roofing is modern. A gradual ascent leads to the entrance, which 
faces east. The old vaulted foundations, which were characterised 
by deep archways, are now closed up by iron gates and a door. 
They formerly contained stabling, store-houses, and a prison, On 
either side of the masonry which composes the entrance was an 
arch constructed of alternate layers of white and yellow stones ; 
the one has been restored, but the other, which opens on a small 
blind passage leading beneath the square tower, is mellow with age. 
From within the arch a flight of broken steps leads to a massive 
carved door, which opens to a chamber formerly used as a special 
guest chamber. The walls throughout the castle are of immense 
thickness. Within the castle enclosure, curiously enough, there 
are ruins of a small Maronite chapel. 

Brumména to the summit of Mount Sannin.—This ascent may be 
made by following the carriage road, as described above, to Ba’abdat. 
A road then leads by the monastery, Mdy Masa ed-Duwéy to Dahy esh 
Shuweiy, and on to El-Mutein, whence a path leads to the beautiful 
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spring of Neba Bkale’a, Presently we turn left and continue to the 
deep grotto of Mishmisheh, which is followed later by a number of 
sarcophagi, and the ruins of a building ascribed to the Phoenician- 
Hellenistic period. Passing the spring Neba Manbukh, the track 
comes at length to Neba’ Sannin from which the way turns south- 
east to the summit of a hill between Sannin and Keneiseh. The final 
ascent is in a northerly direction. There is a splendid view from 
the summit. | 


Aleih.—The Damascus road is followed past the 
Asftriyeh Insane Asylum, and then* up the slopes of 
Lebanon to Areiya (see p. 372), much resorted to in the 
summer. The way then lies by the Khan Sheikh Mahmid, 
after which it diverges to the right, and conducts to 
*Aleih. There is, from here, a magnificent view, and the 
neighbourhood is full of delightful walks. 


[There are numerous other agreeable excursions to be made in 
the vicinity of Beyrout, of which a few examples are given below. 
They can all be reached by automobile in times ranging from thirty 
minutes to three hours :—Kesrawn Antoura, which has a celebrated 
Mission ‘College, and lies by way of the Nahr el-Kelb (page 381). 
Rayfoun, with delightful views : it dominates much of the Lebanon 
and the sea (3} hours from Beyrout). Afka (ancient Apheca), at 
the foot of Mount Sannin, a charming settlement with vestiges of 
a Roman temple and of a tower bearing Roman inscriptions. 


Ghuinée, with a rock-sculpture representing Adonis in combat 
with the boar (page 384).| 


(In the District of Metn.—Dhour-Choueiry, a resort fast gaining 
in popularity among the people of Beyrout. It commands a mag- 
nificent view of the Lebanon—westward the Mediterranean, north- 
ward the valley of Nahr el-Kelb, southward the valley of Salima 
and numerous: villages, and overtopping all the snow-capped 
summit'of Mount Sannin. A rampart of pine forests surround 
the place; there are delightful walks, and several comfortable 
hotels expressly built for tourists. In the district of Chouf.— 
Bhamdoun (page 372). Deir El-Kamar lies on the slope of a small 
hill in a protecting amphitheatre. Its mosque, erected by Fakhr 
ed-Din; is said to date from 1494. There is an: old castle, con- 
structed by the Emir Yusuf, which was the centre of terrible 
massacres in 1860. . The hill is crowned by some old cedars, and 
offers extensive views. Baaklin, chief town of, the district of 
Chouf ;-it possesses an old Serail, anciently used as the residence 
of Emirs, who afterwards moved to -Deir El-Kamar. It also 
possesses a cave with stalactites. Sofar’ (page 372), a favourite 
resort of Syrians and Egyptians, has several good hotels, and offers 
delightful views. Beit ed-Din, a large village, about five kilometres 
south-east of Deir El-Kamar, formerly the summer residence of the 
Lebanon Government, and celebrated for the’fine palace erected 
there in 1810 by the Emir Beshir. It is considered to be 


; : 
the most beautiful work of Arab architecture in the Lebanon. It is 
divided into two courts, and is surrounded by charming gardens. 
The main entrance, which is decorated in Arabesques, opens on the 
exterior court, the centre of which is occupied by a large basin ; 
a second door, more richly ornamented, opens on to the interior 
apartments, where there are remarkable Turkish baths and a fine 
reception chamber. The mausoleum, constructed by the Emir 
in memory of his first wife, is in a corner of the garden. Two other 
palaces were constructed by the Emir for his sons, and one of these 
is now occupied by the Maronite archbishop of Saida. | 


(4) Beyrout to Haifa via Sidon and Tyre.—(The whole 
of this journey can be performed by motor car). 

The way lies through the garden of Beyrout, past the 
Chapel of St Joseph, in view ‘of the valleys and 
settlements of Lebanon, and over sandy dunes to 
the promontory of Beyrout; in a few minutes it 
touches Khan el Khuldeh, which has an extensive necro- 
polis, and is called Heldua by the Bordeaux Pilgrim, who 
passed that way in 333 A.D. Proceeding thence, it les 
through mountain scenery diversified by villages, convents, 
olive gardens and the like, which are pleasant enough to 
pass through but do not call for inspection. Presently 
an iron bridge is crossed over the broad Nahr ed-Damtr, 
the ancient Tamyras. A gentle brook in summer, it 
becomes a tempestuous torrent when the snows of Lebanon 
begin to melt. Somewhere in this vicinity is the site of 
Leontopolis, a city alluded to by Strabo. Sa’diyeh is 
passed, and the road strikes slightly inland and crosses 
the spur of the Ras ed-Damir, then regaining the shore 
and entering the village E/-Jiya, where is the Khan Neby 
Ydinus, with a wely in honour of the Prophet Jonah, who 
is said to have been cast up on this spot by the whale. It 
is reckoned that the city of Porphyreon, which was cele- 
brated for the purple dye manufactured from the murex 
mollusc found on the shore, rose in this vicinity, which 
was also the site of the fortress Platane, and the battle- 
field where Antiochus the Great defeated Ptolemy IV. 
(Philopater) in 218 B.C. The way now lies by the 
promontory Rds Jedra and crosses the Wady es-Sekkeh, 
where is a khan, and the Nahr el-Burj, passing on the 
left the village of Er Rumeileh, below which there is a 
necropolis. Soon a fine view of Sidon opens out, and 
leaving the rocky offshoots of the Lebanon range, the 
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road enters the Phoenician Plain, crossing the Nahr el- 
‘Auwali near an aqueduct which supplies water to the 
gardens of Sidon. The bridge which crosses the river 
overlooks a garden where, in 1902, the foundations of a 
large temple of Eshmun, or Aesculapius, were uncovered. 
The orange groves of Sidon are then traversed and the 
ancient city, now called Saida, is entered. 


Saida (Sidon).—Sidon lies on a promontory, which drops 
to the sea and re-emerges in the form of a small island 
which is connected with the mainland by a bridge of eight 
arches. The town is irregularly built, with narrow alley- 
like streets varying from five to eight feet in width, with 
roofs frequently meeting overhead. The neighbourhood 
is one vast garden in which grow oranges, lemons, almonds, 
bananas, apricots, and palms, and the temperature is 
equable. Its population is 13,500, of whom the Moslems 
comprise 11,000, and Christians about 1700. The port is 
protected at the north by reefs on which have been traced 
several vestiges of ancient structures, and many remains 
of the Phcenician port exist. The governor's office. is in 
the Serail. Schools: A boy’s school is maintained by the 
Franciscans ; a school and orphanage by the Sisters of 
St Joseph; there is an American Mission, and several 
schools maintained by the Maronites, Orthodox Greeks, 
and Moslems. There are two public baths. 

History.—Sidon has been called the most ancient city 
on the Phcenician coast ; at least its antiquity goes back 
to very dim ages, and Josephus asserts that it was founded 
by Sidon, son of Canaan, whose descendants are recorded in 
the tenth chapter of Genesis. The same chapter also speaks 
of the existence of the city of Sidon on the border of the 
Canaanite territory. It is noticed in cuneiform tablets 
of the fifteenth century B.c., and in an Egyptian papyrus 
of approximately 1300 B.c., whilst Homer several times 
alludes to it, as possessing much ore and a people versed 
in the Arts. At that period, however, the A2gean knew 
all the Phoenicians as ‘“‘ Sidonians.” In Solomon’s time 
there were none that had “ the skill to hew timber like 
unto the Sidonians”” (1 Kings v. 6). Together with Tyre, 
it was a free city. It was allotted to Asher, but succeeded 
in repelling the Jews. According to Strabo it early 
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achieved fame because of its proficiency in philosophy, 
science, and art, and especially in astronomy. “ For 
wealth, commerce, luxury, vice, and power it was un- 
equalled in the Levant, until Tyre outstripped it, and 
Shalmaneser conquered it.” It was in 725 B.c. that it 
fell to Shalmaneser. In its time it had founded many 
Pheenician colonies, and Dido, the legendary founder of 
Carthage, is said to have set out to Africa from Sidon. 

Its revolt against Shalmaneser caused the invasion of 
Pheenicia by Sennacherib ; and somewhere about 670 the 
city was captured by Essarhaddon, who destroyed the 
citadel, beheaded the king, and caused the survivors to 
be taken into captivity. Chaldea and Susiana then sent 
its colonists to Sidon, and the name of the city was 
changed to Ir-Essarhaddon. When the Assyrian Empire 
fell, Tyre and Sidon united against Babylon and Greece, 
but Phcenicia was swiftly invaded by the Babylonians, and 
Tyre completely ruined. This enabled Sidon to regain its 
supremacy on this coast. 

On the fall of Babylon it passed to the Persians, under 
whom it attained its greatest prosperity, and in wealth 
and importance far outstripped all other cities of Phoenicia. 
During the campaign against Greece the Sidonians formed 
a conspicuous element in the navy of Xerxes. But Sidon 
immaturely revolted in 351 B.C., when Artaxerxes Ochus 
was engaged in Egypt. A league was made with 
Nectanebos, then on the throne of Egypt; other 
Phcenician cities were embroiled, and determined pre- 
parations were set afoot. Then Tennes, King of Sidon, 
frustrated the scheme by his treachery. Six hundred 
citizens were slain by javelins; and when the Persian 
troops enclosed the city walls, the Sidonians shut them- 
selves up in their houses, which they immediately fired. 
Forty thousand persons are said to have perished in the 
flames. 

The city rose up again, and in 330 B.C. it welcomed the 
conqueror, Alexander the Great, whom it looked upon 
as a deliverer from the Persian yoke, and to whose aid it 
sent ships and men. Greek influence thereafter became 
predominant in Sidon, and though it exercised no political 
influence of consequence, its opulence greatly increased. 
After Alexander’s death it suffered the fate of most other 
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Syrian cities, and passed alternately under the rule of 
the Macedonian’s successors. Under the Romans it 
was evidently of some importance, for it possessed 
its own archives, senate, and popular assembly; and 
Herodotus records that Herod the Great adorned it with 
a theatre. 

As late as 127 B.c., Ashtaroth was worshipped in Sidon. 
Christianity was, however, early introduced, and it is the 
most northerly city. mentioned in the journeys undertaken 
by Christ. In 325 a.p., the first bishop of Sidon, one 
Theodorus, attended the Council of Nice, and Zenobius, 
who was martyred at Antioch, in the time of Diocletian, 
is said to have been a native of this city. After the 
earthquake that destroyed so much of Beyrout in the year 
551, the celebrated school of law, which for long had been 
the pride of Beyrout, was removed to Sidon, and brought 
to the city fresh lustre. It continued to flourish until 
the arrival of the Moslem power, but is little heard of 
again in history until 1110, when it was conquered by the 
Crusaders. For seventy-seven years it remained under 
Christian control, when it was seized by Saladin, who 
dismantled the fortifications and partially destroyed the 
city. The Crusaders again took it in 1197, and again lost 
it in 1249. For a third time it fell into Christian hands 
when, in 1253, St Louis captured it and renewed its forti- 
fications. The Knights Templar held it for forty years, 
and then lost it to the Moslems in 1291. The influence 
of these events swiftly made itself felt on the city, and 
its opulence speedily vanished. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century some of 
its importance was restored by the famous emir, Fakhr 
ed-Din, who built here a palace and a large khan, and 
induced French traders to settle in the town. Their 
numbers were largely augmented during the French 
Revolution. The city was then the chief port for 
Damascus, and the centre of Syrian silk trade. In 1791 
the French were expelled, and the prosperity of Sidon was 
diverted to Aleppo and Beyrout. During its occupancy, 
in 1840, by the troops of the Egyptian, Ibrahim Pasha, 
it was bombarded by the combined fleets of England, 
France, and Turkey, when the harbour fortress was 
destroyed. 
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The Khén Fransa@wi, a large fortress-like structure, 
built by Fakhr ed-Din, is seen to the north of the mosque 
Abu Nakhleh, which was formerly the Church of St 
Michael. East of this mosque is the main square, in 
which stands the Sevai. The Palace, built by Fakhr ed- 
Din, is now used as a Moslem school; it stands near Jami’ 
el Kebir, which was the Crusaders’ Church of the Knights 
of St John, and which is now the largest mosque in Saida. 
To the south-east of the town rises the castle Kal’at el- 
Mw’ ezzeh, called by the Christians the Castle of St Louis. 
It is encountered near the Acre Gate. In this vicinity 
M. Conteneau has made several important discoveries, 
notably fragments of an ivory object, of the Greek 
period, and of a remarkable character. Close to the 
Khan Fransdwi are the public offices, and on the other 
side of the bazaars, north of the Khan, is a twelfth century 
fort built on an isolated rock in the sea, and connected 
with the shore by a bridge of eight arches. During the 
Crusades this castle was called the Tower of Sagette, 
taking its name from the important Lordship of Sagette, 
one of the four great baronies of the Latin kingdom. 

The Necropolis of Sidon.—South of the town, three-quarters 
of a mile from the Acre Gate, in the limestone rocks slightly 
raised above the level of the plain, is the Necropolis of 
Sidon. The way lies by the Wely Neby Seidun, a place of 
pilgrimage for the Jews, who call it the Tomb of Zebulon. 
The Nahr el-Barghut is then crossed, and Maghdret Ablun 
the ‘ Cave of Apollo,” is reached. Figures of Apollo have 
been found here, and in the tomb chambers there are 
sarcophagi and wall-paintings. Here was discovered, in 
1855, the basalt sarcophagus of King Eshmunazer of 
Sidon, which was transferred to Paris. Continuing beyond 
the Nahr Senik ruins of a castle are seen, it is probably 
the Franche Garde of the Crusades. A little to the south 
there is a grotto, now used as a chapel, which is considered 
to have been a temple of Astarte, and has a counterpart 
in the village of Maghditisheh, a little to the south. The 
cavern in this village contains on its left wall an exceed- 
ingly ugly sculptured female figure. An adjacent grotto 
contains a medallion. North-east of Saida, near the 
village El-Helaliyeh, seventeen sarcophagi were discovered 
in 1887, and were carried to the Museum at Constantinople : 
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they included the celebrated sculptured sarcophagus 
traditionally attributed to Alexander the Great. 


(Kal’at esh-Shakif—By automobile from Saida to Nabattyeh 
(x hour), where horses are secured for the remainder of the journey 
(approximately 1} hours by good route). This is a deserted castle 
on the summit of a barren rock. It dominates all the surrounding 
country, and therefore offers an extensive view. In the twelfth 
century it is mentioned by William of Tyre, and to the Crusaders 
it was known as Belfort. In 1196 it surrendered to Saladin, and 
in 1240 it was included in the purchase of Sidon by the Templars. 
From them it was taken in 1280, and its latest mention in history 
occurs in the works of fourteenth century Arabian authors. A 
rock-hewn moat of considerable depth protects it on the south and 
west sides, and the entrance is from the south-east. Most of the 
remains are Saracenic. There is a fine circular tower, and a 
medieval chapel (in the centre of the east side) with a Gothic door- 
way. The view embraces the Litani, a number of villages, and, 
beyond the plain of Merj ’Aytin, the summit of Mount Hermon 
adjacent to the stronghold called Kal’at en-Namrid. Southward, 
the district of Naphthali stretches almost to Safed, and on the 
right towers Jebel Jermak and Hanin, with Jebel er-Rihan 
dominating the valley running north-eastwards. 

Descend from Kal’at esh-Shakif to Nabatiyeh, whence a road 
continues via ’Arnun, crosses the Litani, and proceeds via Jisr 
el-Khardeli to Hasbeiya (page 304), and thence to Rasheiya for 
Mount Hermon. |} 


Sidon to Tyre.—Leaving the Acre Gate, and passing 
through luxuriant gardens, the road skirts the graveyard 
of the Metaweleh, and crosses the Nahr Barghut (Flea 
River), anciently known as the Ardupia. Presently 
another stream, the Nahr es Senik, is crossed, near a 
khan which has a Roman milestone in its wall, this section 
of the way following the line of the old Roman military 
thoroughfare. Two villages, Derb es Sin and El Ghazieh, 
are observed, and the streams, Nahr ez Zaheranit and 
Nahr el Jessariyeh, are crossed; the old tower, Burj el- 
Khadr is seen on the coast, and the spring ’Ain el-Kantara 
is reached. As the road enters Sarafend, the town of 
Sidon is lost from view. 


Sarafend This is the ancient Zarephath, called in the 
New Testament, Sarepta. Its ruins are scattered and 
fragmentary. Pieces of glass and vitrified pottery lie 
about, and, as the name Zarephath signifies melting and 
liquefying, it is conjectured that the town was a place of 
furnaces. Among the ruins there is a covered fountain ; 
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perhaps it is that which flowed in the time of drought, 
when Elijah asked the woman of Zarephath to fetch him 
food and water (x Kings xviii. 10). In addition to the 
great mass of ruins scattered for a mile or so along the 
shore, there is a group of foundations on an adjacent 
promontory. In the old Testament, Zarephath is 
mentioned as the place where Elijah was lodged with the 
widow woman (1 Kings xvii. 8-24): a chapel once stood 
on the actual spot where he lived, but has been displaced 
by the Wely el-Khidr. The Crusaders here established an 
Episcopal See. Among the Greeks and Romans Zarephath, 
then known as Sarepta—under which name it is referred 
to by Christ (Luke iv. 25, 26)—was celebrated for its wines. 


The way now lies in sight of the high-perched modern 
village of Sarafend, and passes the Wely el-Khidr (see 
above), or Tomb of St George. Ruins are passed on the 
right, and near the village of El-Ansariyeh there are a 
number of caves with vestiges of ancient occupation. 
Soon the village of ’Adliin is reached ; it is, perhaps, the 
site of Strabo’s Ornithopolis, or City of Birds,”’ which is 
also mentioned by Pliny. Hard by, on the hillside, there 
is an extensive Necropolis, the chambers of which are six 
feet square, with tombs on three sides. On the left of the 
road there is a large cavern, called Mugharet el-Bezeiz ; 
north of it there is an Egyptian stele, and close to the sea 
one observes a rock-hewn basin. Tombs, cisterns, and 
oil-presses are numerous in this neighbourhood. It has 
been suggested that some of these caves may be those 
which, according to William of Tyre, were occupied as 
Crusading strongholds. 

The Wely Neby Sir is passed, and presently an old 
khan, near which there is a grotto and wall adorned 
with ancient inscriptions and crude figures. It is fol- 
lowed soon by the Nahr el-Kasimiyeh (a continuation 
of the Nahr el Litani). We cross the river near a khan, 
in the vicinity of which are the ruins of Burj el-Hawa, and, 
farther inland, a number of tombs called Kibur el-Multik 
(Tombs of the Kings). There are several sarcophagi, in- 
cluding one, near an ancient building, which is of 
tremendous size, and is richly embellished. After leaving 
the khan, the road goes by the villages of Bidyas and 
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Tura, passes the spring ’Ain Babak, skirts the coast, and 
enters the town of Sur, ancient Tyre. 


Tyre (Hebrew T7267, which, like the Arabic name Sar, 
means “‘rock’’) is to-day a town of approximately 5000 
inhabitants; it is surrounded by gardens and palm- 
groves, and enjoys a mild climate. The usual narrow 
streets, bazaars, and ruins prevail; shafts of grey and 
red granite columns, capitals of variegated marble, and 
fragments from various periods of antiquity, lie about 
in piquant confusion. There is a French adviser in 
the town, an Arab governor, law courts, and schools 
maintained by the Franciscan Fathers, Sisters of St 
Joseph, Orthodox faith, British Syrian Mission, and the 
Moslem community. There are Turkish baths, and a 
motor garage. The Sidonian harbour is to the north, and 
to the south are the reefs which formed the Egyptian 
harbour. The.present port occupies the site of the ancient 
Phoenician harbour, of which there are several vestiges. 
The chief ruins date only from medieval times, and include 
the remains of a cathedral (see below), in which William 
of Tyre, who wrote a history of the Crusades, was for ten 
years archbishop. Since the war, Mme. Denyse Le 
Lasseur has been engaged in excavations in the vicinity of 
Tyre, and has discovered several interesting objects (see 
below). 

History.—Herodotus .records the Tyrian priests of 
Melkarth as having stated that Tyre was founded about 
2750 B.C. Its origin is, however, mythological, and we 
cannot regard its existence with any degree of certainty 
until approximately the fourteenth century B.c., when it 
appears to have been a thriving settlement. When Sidon 
was besieged by a Philistine army, at a date preceding 
the Trojan War, its inhabitants fled to Tyre, and invested 
that city with an importance which soon outstripped 
that of the parent settlement—if parent it was: on 
certain of its coins Sidon laid claim to being the mother 
of Tyre. On the island—now a peninsula—where they 
settled, these Sidonian immigrants erected a Temple of 
Hercules (Melkarth), and Tyre soon became the chief city 
of Phoenicia, extending its dominion to the Lebanon. 
In Joshua xix. 29, it is called a ‘‘ strong city,’ and Isaiah 
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calls it the daughter of Sidon. They soon raised up for 
themselves a king, and we find that David, King of Israel, 
and Hiram, King of Tyre, were in friendly alliance, which 
continued in Solomon’s reign, and gave facilities for the 
securing of timber and other materials from Lebanon to 
be used in the construction of the Temple at Jerusalem. 
Ezekiel (xxvii.) gives a full description of Tyrian commerce, 
luxury, and power, which appears to have been extensive. 

A high priest of Ashtaroth, having by intrigue gained the 
throne of Tyre, gave his daughter Jezebel in marriage to 
Ahab, King of Israel, whose activities were long directed 
by his idolatrous wife, and brought trouble upon Israel. 

Tyre is noticed on tablets of the fifteenth century B.c. 
as situated on an island, and as having two ports. These 
two ports—the Sidonian to the north, the Egyptian to 
the south—were created by King Hiram, who united the 
large islet on which the present town stands, and on 
which, in those days, stood the Temple of Melkarth, with 
a smaller adjacent islet whereon the Greeks built a temple 
probably dedicated to Zeus. These islets were joined by a 
pier, and connected with the mainland by a causeway, 
along which ran an aqueduct conducting water from 
Ras el ’Ain, 

About 725 B.c., Shalmaneser IV. captured that part 
of Tyre which was situated on the mainland, and ineffec- 
tually endeavoured to gain possession of the island. After 
he had withdrawn his forces, the Tyrians set about the 
rebuilding of the mainland city. It fell to Ashur-bani-pal 
in 661 B.c. In 571-3 B.c., Nebuchadnezzar besieged the 
city and again destroyed the mainland quarters, though 
_ after thirteen years’ hammering at the island he was 
compelled to raise the siege and to treat with the Tyrian 
king. It appears to have entered into an alliance with 
the Persians, whom it furnished with a large fleet, and so 
rendered itself a danger to Alexander the Great. 

Alexander, in 333 B.C., directed his attention to this 
powerful city, which then was surrounded by. prodigious 
walls, with ramparts fronting the mainland to a height 
of 150 feet, and divided from the shore by half a mile. 
The siege occupied Alexander, aided by his Cyprian and 
Phoenician allies, seven months, and only accomplished 
its object when an enormous artificial mole had been 
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constructed to unite the island to the mainland. Says 
Fuller, Alexander’s armies, ‘‘ which did fly into other 
countries, were glad to creep into this city.” Under 
Alexander the city was utterly destroyed, its inhabitants 
who resisted were put to the sword, two thousand of its 
principal citizens were hanged upon the seashore, and 
thirty thousand Tyrians were sold into slavery. Despite 
this, says Strabo, the city speedily recovered its greatness, 
and was soon again a flourishing and powerful community, ~ 
able, eighteen years after its catastrophe, successfully to 
resist a long siege by Antigonus. 

The Seleucid successors of Alexander exercised dominion 
over Tyre, as is shown by certain coins of the city ; then 
it passed to the Romans, with the title of a free town. 
Under Herod the Great it received the embellishments 
beloved of that king. Strabo says that at this period 
it was still prosperous, its trade lying chiefly’ in the 
production of the famous Tyrian purple. 

The New Testament has little to say of it, beyond the 
fact that its district was visited by Christ. Paul, on one 
occasion, tells of his parting from friends at Tyre. He 
had called there on his way from Ephesus to Jerusalem. 
“And finding disciples, we tarried there seven days : 
who said to Paul through the Spirit, that he should not 
go up to Jerusalem. And when we accomplished those 
days, we departed and went our way; and they all 
brought us on our way, with wives and children, till we 
were out of the city: and we kneeled down on the shore, 
and prayed. And when we had taken our leave one of 
another, we took ship; and they returned home again” 
(Acts xxi. 4-6). Early in the Christian era it became the 
seat of a bishop, and Eusebius here delivered a celebrated 
oration. 

In the seventh century the Moslem flood swept over 
it ; it ebbed again in 1124 when the Crusaders captured 
it, establishing an archbishopric. It then became one of 
the chief cities of the Latin kings of Jerusalem. <A century 
and a half later, ‘on the same day,” says a Venetian 
historian, ‘“‘on which Ptolemais (Acre) was taken, the 
Tyrians, at vespers, leaving the city empty without the 
stroke of a sword, without the tumult of war, embarked 
on board their vessels, and abandoned the city to be 
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occupied freely by their conquerors. On the morrow the 
Saracens entered, no one attempting to prevent them, 
and they did what they pleased.” It was then destroyed, 
and despite an effort made by Fakhr ed-Din to restore its 
prosperity, it has never recovered its ancient significance. 

Antiquities, etc—Intelligible relics do not exist in great 
abundance, and what ruins there are date chiefly from 
medieval times. The large mole constructed by Alexander 
has been widened by silt. From the south-east of the 
island may be traced an old Town Wall, and a few remains 
of the Crusaders’ fortifications exist along the south bank, 
and include the so-called Algerian Tower. Here also there 
are a number of cells, the walls of which are covered with 
stucco. Medieval ruins are seen on. the west side, and 
several columns and other fragments can be detected at 
the bottom of the harbour. The Crusaders’ Church, or 
Cathedral, remains only in a confusion of tumbled columns 
and masonry. It was founded by the Venetians, and 
completed in the thirteenth century, when it was dedicated 
to St Mark. Tradition relates that it contains the remains 
of Frederick Barbarossa, Conrad of Montferrat, who was 
murdered in the church by an agent of the ‘“‘ old man of 
the mountains”; and those of Origen; but the latter 
tradition is unsupported by historical testimony. 


Neighbourhood.—Tell el Ma’shuk, whence came Tyre’s principal 
water supply, lies 1} miles to the east, and is a large rock, at the 
foot of which there are vestiges of a reservoir. Excavations 
are at present proceeding in this vicinity. The Wely el Ma’shik, 
in the vicinity, probably occupies the site of an ancient temple. 
Numerous ruins cover the hill-side, and in the vicinity of Tell el 
Ma’shuk, has been revealed a beautiful necropolis of the Roman 
epoch, and of which the vestibule is decorated with paintings extra- 
ordinarily well preserved. The sarcophagi discovered within the 
necropolis contained little of note, having at one time or another 
been emptied of their contents. The Tomb of Hiram lies about 
half-an hour’s ride from Tyr, on the road to Kana. It consists of 
a pedestal of enormous stones, on which there is a thick slab bear- 
ing a sarcophagus. Although its attribution to Hiram is a doubt- 
ful, and probably modern, tradition, the work is undoubtedly 
Phoenician. An interesting discovery was made in this vicinity 
during 1923, when a number of sculptured symbols were revealed 
at the entrance to a series of rock-tombs. One of these sculptured 
symbols is identical with the Carthaginian Tanit, and is the only 
example yet found in Pheenicia. It is considered that this symbol 
is of Tyrian origin,’ and was adopted by Carthage from its 
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mother-city. Near Kana there is an old Byzantine Church, where 


Ernest Renan discovered a beautiful mosaic, now in Paris. The © 


route from Kana continues to Safed (page 252). Kal’at Tibnin is 
on the route to Safed via Tibnin, passing Kana, and following the 
wild Wady el’Ashur. Tibnin is a large village, from which a 
steep path leads to the castle, where there are ancient hewn stones 
and numerous cisterns. Perhaps it is the Talmudic Tafnit, after- 
wards made into the Castle of Toron by Hugh of St Omer, Lord of 
Tiberias. A magnificent view is commanded by the castle. Near 
Tibnin the Tomb of Shamgar (Judges ili. 31) is pointed out. 


Tyre to Acre.—Soon after leaving Tyre we reach Ras- 
el-’Ain, ‘‘ the Fountain Head,” where there is a wretched 
village surrounding some remarkable reservoirs, which are 
traditionally ascribed to Solomon, and were restored by 
the Romans. A local tradition asserted that Hiram of 
Tyre, dissatisfied with Solomon’s gift of twenty Canaanite 
villages, was asked by the King of Israel what he desired 
most ; Hiram then asked for an adequate water supply, 
whereupon Solomon despatched his masons to Ras el-’ Ain, 
and had constructed the magnificent reservoirs from which 
water was carried by an aqueduct to Tyre. The story 
goes on that Hiram, in return, had a beautiful garden laid 
out, which he presented to Solomon. Has this any con- 
nection with Solomon’s Song iv. 12-15, “‘ A garden enclosed 
is my sister, my spouse; . . . a fountain of gardens, a 
well of living waters, and streams from Lebanon ’”’ ? 

From Ras-el-’Ain the road continues across the Nahr 
el-Mansiira, crosses the Wady el-’Ezziyeh near an ancient 
bridge, and keeps to the right of a hill on which are ruins 
of Shiberiyeh. Passing a steep precipice and the watch- 
tower of Burj el-Beyadeh, which lies half-way up the 
Promontorium Album of Pliny, the road crosses Scala 
Tyriorum (Josephus), or Ras El Abyad, this section of 
the way being that cut through in forty-eight hours by 
the 7th (Meerut) Division, commanded by General Fane, 
during the advance in October 1g18. Presently we reach 
Iskandertineh, formerly the ancient fortress of Alexan- 
droskene, so-called after Alexander Severus. Probably 
Alexander the Great made this his headquarters when 
besieging Tyre, and we know that its fortifications were 
renewed by Baldwin I. with the idea of launching his 
attack on Tyre from this point. On the hills to the east 
lies Kal’at Shem’a, an old Druse citadel of the sixteenth 
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century. The walls are still well preserved. The road 
now passes on the left several rock-tombs, crosses a stream 
that is tributary to the Hamdl, considered by some to be 
the ancient Hammon (Josh. xix. 28), and comes to Umm 
el-- Amud (or Awdmid), where there are columns and Ionic 
capitals, and where Renan’s labours have been taken up 
recently by M. de Lorey, who is endeavouring to discover 
the original plan of the Acropolis. Two columns of the 
ancient structure exist, and M. de Lorey considers they 
were part of the colonnade of an ancient temple. The 
discoveries made indicate that the temple dates from the 
time of the Seleucids. Phcenician inscriptions, and 
fragments of a rude sculpture, have been revealed in the 
vicinity. The road now continues by the Khan en- 
Nakita, crosses a valley, loses sight of Tyre, and con- 
tinues over Ras en-Naktra, a spur of Jebel el Mushakkah. 
Presently, crossing first the Wady Karkara and then the 
Wady et-Karn, the road comes to Ez-Zib, ancient Achzib 
(Josh. xix. 29), and Ecdippa. It crosses the Nahr- 
Mefshth by a bridge, and passing a number of villages, 
including Es-Semiriyeh, which is probably the Shimron- 
Meron of Joshua and the Casale Somelaria Templi of 
the Crusaders, goes under the arch of a ruined aqueduct 
built by Jezzar Pasha. The road then continues over 
the rich plain by the villages of Bakhjeh, Kafr Yasif, E1 
Mekr, and El-Judeideh, and enters Akka, or Acre. (See 
p. 262 for Acre, and description of journey between Acre 
and Havfa.) 


(5) Beyrout to Tripoli and Tortosa.—An excellent 
coast road, suitable for motor traffic, connects Beyrout 
with Tortosa, via Tripoli. The distance to Tripoli is about 
fifty-six miles. The Nahr el-Kelb (p. 381) is first passed, 
followed by Jebeil (p. 385). A rock-tomb and khan is 
passed, and presently two more khans at Amkéd (Amshit), 
where Ernest Renan lived. It passes on the right the 
villages of El-Munsif and Berbara, crosses the Wady 
Medftin by a bridge, and leaves on the right the villages 
of Thum and Kafr Abita. It then skirts the coast, 
passes a number of rock-tombs with sarcophagi, and halts 
at Batrun, the ancient Botrys, founded by the Phcenicians 
in the eleventh century B,c, It never reached any 
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importance except as a frontier-fortress. There is a 
medieval fortress in the centre of the town. Soon the 
picturesque bay of Ras Shakka is reached, where there is 

a promontory known to the Greeks as Theouprosopon, 
“the face of God.’ The road continues by Enfeh 
(‘‘nose”’), which has ruins of the Crusaders’ castle of 
Nephin ; Zekrtn follows, and Kalamin which Pliny calls 
Calamos; and presently the city of Tripoli is entered. 


Tripoli.—tTripolis (‘The Triple City’’) is really com- 
posed of two towns—Tripoli, the market town, and El 
Mina, the seaport. Tripoli lies about two hills that are 
separated by the Kadisha, which supplies the surrounding 
gardens with abundant water. El-Mina is reached from 
Tripoli by a tramway. It is a picturesque town with 
narrow, winding alleys. It is not a port, properly 
speaking, but consists of two safe anchorages, one on 
each side of the peninsula, which are used alternatively 
according to the prevalent winds. Small ships—sailing 
boats and the like—find shelter behind a breakwater con- 
structed of enormous blocks, which are the remains of 
the ancient Phoenician harbour. ‘Tripoli has a population 
of approximately 36,000, of which 23,500 are made up 
of Moslems. It possesses a French garrison, and a detach- 
ment of mobile gendarmerie, is the seat of administration 
for the Sanjak of North Lebanon, has a number of 
mission and other schools, several hotels, cafés, restaurants, 
and public baths. A number of physicians practise both 
in the town of Tripoli and the seaport of El-Mina. The 
chief trade of the town is in the manufacture of soap ; 
sponges are freely fished, and tobacco is cultivated. The 
scenery in the neighbourhood is very fine, and the anti- 
quities, though not extensive, are interesting. Trade has 
been improved by the restoration of the railway line 
between Tripoli and Homs. 

History—The name anciently given to this town by 
the Phoenicians is not known, and the construction of the 
port probably dates from 700 B.c., after which it became 
a member of the Phcenician League. It passed through 
the usual vicissitudes of these coastal towns, acknow- 
ledging as master, Alexander the Great, the Seleucids and 
Romans (who embellished it with splendid buildings), 
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and, at length, surrendering without a blow to the Saracens, 
under whom it became an independent Emirate. In 
1104 it was besieged by the Crusaders under Raymond of 
St Giles, who, to aid his endeavours, built on an opposite 
hill the castle Mons Pellegrinus (Moslem Sanjil, meaning 
St Giles). It took the Crusaders five years to break the 
resistance of Tripoli, and it is said that, on their taking it, 
a great Arabic library containing upwards of 100,000 
volumes, was gutted by fire. Earthquake and_ civil 
disorders did not impede the prosperity of Tripoli during 
the period it was under Crusading domination, and when 
Sultan Kilawtin captured it in 1289, it is said to have 
possessed 4000 silk-weaving looms all busily engaged. 
The Moslem town was then constructed farther inland, 
near the ‘‘ Pilgrims’ Mount,’’ and became known as 
Tarabulus. Its population and importance revived in 
the sixteenth century, and certain observers hold that 
trade from the interior. will soon again be directed to 
Tripoli, which will then rival Beyrout as the chief 
commercial city of Syria. 

The Bazaars of Tripoli and of El Mina are interesting, 
as, also, is the Khan es-Sdgha, the finest of several 
large khans. South of the town, near the Maronite 
cemetery, is the fortress, which contains few relics of 
antiquity; perhaps the fragment of vaulting on the 
south side is a vestige of the apse of a Crusaders’ 
church. Part of the fortress, which is occupied as a 
prison, is not open to the public. At the bottom of the 
hill is a monastery of Dancing Dervishes, and on the south- 
west side of the castle, there is a path which conducts, in 
the direction of the coast, to the Tailan Mosque, which 
has been restored. There is a stalactite portal inside the 
court, and the minaret is worth inspection. The per- 
mission of the imam is necessary when visiting the 
mosques of Tripoli. A hundred yards or so east of the 
railway station, on the coast north-west of Tripoli, is one 
of the so-called Towers of the Lions, Moslem structures 
dating from the fifteenth century. There were originally 
six of these defending the coast between the Kadisha (at 
this point called Nahr Abu ’Ali) and El Mina. A second, 
but less well-preserved, castle lies near the bridge which 
crosses the Kadisha, and is called Burj Rds en-Nahr. To 
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the north-west of El Mina there is a lighthouse, from 
which there is a good view of the islands forming the 
harbour. On the Beyrout road, a little to the south of 

El Mina, is situated the modern tower of Burj esh-Shetkh 
’Affan, in the neighbourhood of which there are several _ 
religious establishments. A good view of Tripoli, El ~ 
Mina, and a part of the Lebanon can be secured from the 
top of Abu Samra, a hill planted with olives. At E/ 
Haddawi, half an hour from Tripoli, there is a large 
circular basin filled with sacred fish: a mosque is 
adjacent. 


(Tripolito Homs (by rail or automobile). The distance is 64 miles, 
and the railway line (station to the east, at edge of the Gulf of 
El Mina) skirts the coast to El-’Abdeh, then goes in to Tell ’Abas, 
crosses the Nahy el Kebiy (‘the great river,” known in antiquity as 
the Eleutheros), and comes to ’Akkari. This is followed by Tell 
Kalakh, El-Hadideh, and Khoz Lakher, where it turns sharply 
N.N.E., and runs to Khirbet et-Tin, afterwards crossing the Orontes 
and entering Homs (see page 365). The journey can also be made 
by road via Zuweiveh, for Kal’at el-Husn, a castle which was held 
for a time by the Crusaders, who surrendered it to Sultan Bibars 
in 1271. On the west side of the portal there are two sculptured 
lions. | 


Tripoli to Tortosa (Tartus).—A good road connects 
Tripoli with Tortosa, by way of Kubbet el-Beddwi, crosses 
the Nahr el-Barid, anciently known as Bruttus, and 
containing on its south bank the ruins of. Orthosia 
(x Macc. xv. 37). The Nahr “Arka is then crossed, 
followed later by the Nahr el-Kebir (see above) ; Sumra 
(ancient Simyra) is left behind and “the speckled 
river,’ Nahr el-Abrash, is crossed; to the right, among 
the hills, is Burj Safita, with a large Crusading castle ; 
there is another castle nearer the sea, called Kal’ at-’ Yahmiir. 
Presently, near the junction of the Nahr Amrit and the 
Nahr el-Kibleh, almost opposite the islands of Hebles 
and Aradus, the road enters the vicinity on which anciently 
stood the Arvadite city Marathus, which was a prosperous 
town in the time of Alexander, but lost its importance 
under the Romans. An interesting vock-tomb, curious 
masses of stone, remains of two small temples of Egyptian 
style, tombs, and curious stone monuments which the 
Arabs call ‘“‘ spindles,” can be seen in the vicinity. There 
is also a rock-hewn house, an interesting shrine, £E- 
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Ma’ bed, with vestiges of antiquity, and, on the right bank 
of the stream, remains of temples and a large stadium. 

Proceeding in a north-westerly direction, the road 
presently reaches the Nahy Ghamkeh, which is followed in 
a few minutes by Tartus. 


Tartus (Tortosa).—The inhabitants are few, and 
chiefly live within the walls of the old Crusaders’ Castle. 

History.—Tortosa appears to have been founded by a 
colony from the island of Aradus, now called Ruad (see 
below), and to have received the name Antaradus. It 
was surrendered to Alexander the Great,.together with 
all the dominions of King Strato of Arados, and thereafter 
seems to have outstripped in importance and prosperity 
its parent city. It is mentioned for the first time by 
Ptolemy, in the second century A.D. We learn that it 
was rebuilt by Constantine in 346, and was renamed Con- 
stantina: it acquired the name Tortosa in the Middle 
Ages, when it achieved significance as an important 
place in the countship of Tripoli. Saladin captured one 
of its castles in 1188, but it was not finally taken by the 
Moslems until 1291. It was the last stronghold of the 
Christians in Syria. 

The old Crusaders’ Castle is enclosed on three sides by 
a double wall and by double rock-hewn moats , and on 
the fourth side it is protected by the sea. The chief 
gateway is on the north-east side, and enters to a tall 
Gothic corridor. The hall in the inner court has a vaulted 
roof supported by red granite columns. The chief beauty 
of Tarttis is the Crusaders’ Church on the south-east side 
of the town. This is the Cathedral of Our Lady, which, 
until recently, was considered to be the work of a single 
architect. M. Gulart has, however, recently established 
that it is by no means homogeneous , that it was com- 
menced in the middle of the twelfth century, and finished, 
or appreciably modified, throughout the thirteenth century. 
However, the artists of the thirteenth century did their 
work strictly after the fashion of their predecessors, and 
the result is, perhaps, the finest ecclesiastical structure 
left in Syria by the Crusaders. Slender pillars separate 
the nave from the aisles, the western ends of which have 
pointed windows. ‘There is, on the western facade, a 
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lavishly decorated portal surmounted by three windows. 
Rectangular windows have been introduced into the 
lower part of the barrel-vaulting which forms the roof. 
Square towers enclose the side (lateral) apses. ‘ 

The island of Rudd lies an hour’s sail from Tarttis ; this 
was anciently known as Aradus and maintained an exceed- 
ingly prosperous and skilful population, known as the 
Arvadites, or Aradians, who sent out numerous colonies. 
There is a modern village, Karnin, on the site of the chief 
Arvadite city, Karne. There are numerous remains, 
especially of the Town Walls. The island is crowned by 
a large Saracenic Castle, and contains a number of inter- 
esting cisterns and rock-hewn dwellings. 

[From Tartis, a good road is under construction as far as El- 
Ladikiyeh, via Bands, the Balanaia of Strabo (44 miles inland 
is an extensive Crusading Castle, with Gothic chapel, now a mosque. 
It lies near El-Merhab, and was a place of great importance in the 
Middle Ages) ; Jebeleh, probably Gabala, which figured in the 
struggles of Byzantines, Moslems, and Crusaders. El-Ladikiyeh, or 
Latakia, was the Pheenician Ramitha, which later became Laodicea. 
It achieved prosperity and won independence from Antony. In the 
Christian period, it was the seaport of Antioch; was captured by 
Tancred in 1102, destroyed by earthquake in 1170, and again 
destroyed, this time by Saladin, in 1188. It was finally reduced 
to ruin by another earthquake in 1287. The town is prettily 
situated and reasonably prosperous. There are two mission 


schools. Walls, rock-tombs, a large arch, and columns, may be 
observed. ] 


(6) Beyrout to the Cedars of Lebanon.—Beyrout to 
Tripoli (see above); a good road, suitable for motor 
tratfic, connects Tripoli with Bsherreh via *Ainturin, in 
about three hours ; from Bsherreh it is a ride of one hour 
to the Cedars. Bsherreh is beautifully situated above the 
Kadisha valley, among walnut, fig, mulberry, and poplar 
trees, and in the neighbourhood of a series of cascades. 
To the Cedars a steep path is ascended from Bsherreh, 
through a side valley where flows a stream from the ’Ain 
en-Neba, a large spring in the vicinity. From where the 
path divides we follow the road a short distance and then 
ascend, in about twenty-five minutes, to the Cedars. 

The Cedars crown a moraine at the foot of the Dahr 
el-Kodib, and opposite the peak Fum el-Mizab. At this 
point the group consists of approximately 400 trees, the 
oldest of which, seven in number, occur on the south-west 
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height. The largest cedar, which has a circumference of 
forty-seven feet, lies a few paces away from the Maronite 
chapel built in the midst of the north-west cluster. In 
August the peasants here celebrate an annual festival. 
The trees are gradually lessening in number ; the younger 
shoots and saplings for long acted as food for goats; a 
wall now protects them. : 

It is pointed out by Dean Stanley that the position of 
these cedar groves bears out the description of Senna- 
cherib, who placed them ‘‘on the extreme edges of 
Lebanon,” and who boasted that he had cut down “ the 
height of its cedars, the beauty of its fir trees.” The 
grove must have been much more extensive in those 
days, and in the time of David the cedars of Lebanon 
were carried to Jerusalem; they were also brought to 
Jerusalem for the building of Solomon’s temple, and were 
probably despatched by way of Tripoli. Tyre and Sidon 
used them for statues, houses, and masts of ships, but by 
the time of Justinian the groves were practically exhausted 
as a source of building material. The cedar of Lebanon 
is allied to the cedrus deodora Roxburghi, a cedar of the 
Himalaya ; and the cedrus atlantica Manett: which clothes 
parts of the Atlas mountains. 


[Cedars of Lebanon to Ba’albek.—From the Cedars to Ba’albek 
takes approximately 9} hours on horseback. Ascend from the 
head of the Nahy Kadisha to the summit of the pass of Jebel-el-Arz 
(Cedar Mountain), which offers a magnificent view, inciuding the 
valley of the Bika’a, Anti-Libanus, as far as Hermon; southward 
to the peak of Sannin and Lake Yammiineh ; westward to Tripoli 
and the sea, The track now winds to ’Ainata, a Maronite village 
kept in view from the,pass until it is reached. A walnut grove is 
then traversed, the village of Bsheitiyeh passed, and keeping in 
a southerly direction, descends into a pleasant valley, The top 
of the southern slope is reached, and the path then descends to an 
oak wood, which it pierces, coming out in a small valley that 
conducts to the large village of Deir El-Ahmar. The road then 
enters the plain, passes within 15 minutes’ ride of a high monument, 
called the Column of Ya’at, and skirts the village of Ya’at, followed 
by Hoéshet es-Saf. Presently an old barrack called the Kishlak is 
passed, and the ruins of Ba’albek reached (see page 357). 

Cedars of Lebanon to Beyrout via *Afkad.—This is a three days’ 
journey on horseback. The way lies to Bsherreh (page 408), crosses 
the Kadisha, passes Bakdfra, Bkarkdsheh, Bez’fin, Hasrfiin ; here 
the route diverges left, ascends to Brisat, a hill with a magnificent 
view, continues by Wady ed-Duweir, Wady Harisa, and Wady 
Bushrikh to the plain of Ard ’Aklaik; it then skirts a hill, and 
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descends to ’Aktra, a good camping ground. The valley here is} 
crossed by a curious Natural Bridge, and the path goes to E]| 
Muneitra, followed by the Springs of Adonis (Nahr Ibrahim, see} 
page 384). An earthquake in 1911 did much damage in this) 
vicinity, and ruined the village of Afka, which occupies the site off 
ancient A pheca, where was a famous Temple, dedicated to Venus,| 
destroyed by order of Constantine. The route now lies to Nahr el- 
Kelb (‘ Dog River,” page 381), passing by Neba’ el-’Asal (‘‘ Hone { 
Spring’’) and Neba’ el-Leben (‘‘ Milk Spring’’), near which there| 
are some large and interesting caves, composed of a labyrinth of 
chambers, but of which the total extent isnot known. Dr Thomson,| 
visiting these caves, wrote of the largest one: ‘“‘ The entrance of this| 
is concealed by huge rocks, and a stranger might pass within a few) 
feet of it without suspecting its existence. Creep carefully over the) 
rocks, let yourself down some ten feet, and you will find a wide, low! 
opening. Soon the passage becomes high enough to walk erect, 
and turns round towards the west. You must now light your] 


water, clear and smooth as a mirror, and deliciously cool. How 
far it extends under the mountain I had no means of ascertaining. 
. . . This cave abounds in stalagmites and stalactites, some of! 
which are of enormous size, reaching from the roof to the floor, | 
and are grooved like fluted columns. They also hang like long 
wax candles from the roof of the interior pool’? (The Land and the 
Book, iv. 27). From Nahr el-Kelb to Beyrout (see page 38r).] 


Beyrout to Damascus by road, via Ba’albek (see page 363). 
Beyrout to Baghdad by motor over Desert Route (see. 


page 418). : 


MESOPOTAMIA (IRAQ) 


Conditions in Mesopotamia do not differ in any important. 
degree from those which are met with by the tourist in 
Palestine. Except in Basrah and Baghdad, accommoda- 
tion is similar to that found in the remoter districts of 
Syria, and is scarcely to be recommended. For lengthy 
or prolonged expeditions, camping equipment is almost 
a necessity. It is possible, however, when visiting the 
better known ancient sites of Mesopotamia, which lie 
on, or adjacent to, the railway line, for travellers to make 
arrangements with the authorities of the Iraq Railways 
for the coaches in which they travel, and which have 
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good sleeping accommodation, to be detached from the 
main train at any station where it is desired to spend some 
days. 

The Iraq Railways now greatly facilitate movement 
throughout the country, and serve most of the important + 
sites of antiquity. Before the war, the only means of 
through communication to Baghdad was by the Tigris 
and Euphrates, by caravan routes across the desert, and 
by a few poor roads. During the war a considerable 
advance took place, and this has been greatly accelerated 
since the Armistice. The first through train from Basrah 
to Baghdad left Basrah on 13th January 1920. The- 
following main lines are at present in operation throughout 
the country (see Routes Map) :— 


(t) Basrah (Makina)—Ur Junction (for Ur of the 
Chaldees)—Samawa—Hillah (for ruins of Babylon, 
Birs Nimrud, and Kish)—Baghdad West. 

(2) Baghdad North—Sharaban — Khanakin City (for 

Qasr-i-Shirin and the Persian Main Road). 

(3) Baghdad — Khadimain — Samarra — Shergat (for 
Mosul and the ruins of Asshur, Nimrud and 
Nineveh). 

(4) Baghdad—Musaiyib—Hindiya (whee the railway 
crosses the Euphrates Barrage)—Kerbala (a 
Holy place). 


Motor excursions can be made from Baghdad to almost 
all the sites of interest. 

Currency.—The currency of Iraq has been modelled on 
that of India, with the monetary unit a rupee of 16 annas ; 
its nominal equivalent is 2s., with a present value of a 
fraction over Is. 5d. 

Seasons—The best months for travelling in southern 
Iraq are F ebruary, March, October and November. The 
heat frequently “becomes very oppressive towards the 
latter end of May, especially in Baghdad. The nights 
are all fairly cold during December and January. 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


Geography. — The name Mesopotamia, meaning the 
“country between the rivers,’ is a purely geographical 
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expression ; and the area it comprehends has at no time 
formed a self-contained political unit. If we exclude—as 
certain authorities insist—Babylonia (the country as far 
south as the confluence of Tigris and Euphrates) from the 
definition of Mesopotamia, our area is then reduced to a 
sort of triangle with its long sides towards the north and 
south-west, and with a total area of approximately 55,200 
square miles. The northern boundary is irregular, and is 
defined by the lowland limits of Karaja Dagh and Tur 
*Abdin (the Mons Masius of antiquity), spurs of the Taurus 
mountains. The southern boundary appears to have 
been the so-called Median Wall, which crossed from the 
Euphrates, at a point south of Hit (Is) in the direction 
of Kadisiya (Opis) to the Tigris. These northern and 
southern limits are connected on the west by the Euphrates 
and on the east by the Tigris. From where the two 
rivers approach, just below Hit, and the ancient network 
of canals begins, Babylonia may be said to stretch between 
the two rivers as far south as the embouchure of the 
Euphrates and Tigris in the Persian Gulf. 

These two ancient divisions have now been included 
under the general designation Iraq, which comprehends 
the mandated territory extending from Kurdistan on north 
and north-east to the Persian Gulf on the south and south- 
east, and from Persia on the east to Syria and the Arabian 
desert on the west, the approximate position being 
between 373° to 484° E. longitude, and from 373° to 30° 
N. latitude. The total area is about 150,000 square miles, 
the distance from Basrah in the south to Mosul in the 
north being approximately 500 miles. It includes the 
three former Turkish vilayets of Mosul, Baghdad and 
Basrah, and has a total population of something like 
2,850,000. The Basrah vilayet includes Basrah, Amara 
and Muntafik; Baghdad includes Baghdad, Samarra, 
Diyalah, Kut, Diwaniyah, Shamiyah, Hillah and Dulaim. 
The Mosul vilayet, which covers the most part of ancient 
Assyria, includes Mosul, Arbil, Kirkuk and Suleimani. 


History.—The early history of Babylonia will prob- 
ably be much clearer when the results of excavations at 
present being carried out on the ancient sites are made 
known. But even without that aid a reasonable knowledge 
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exists of the history of Babylon as far back as four thousand 
years before Christ. At that period the Babylonians 
enjoyed a culture which is usually attributed to the 
Sumerians, a non-Semitic race occupying the territory 
“between the rivers” at the earliest period of which we 
have any trace. A judicial system and a high degree of 
mathematical and astronomical learning characterised this 
early civilisation, while palaces, temples and carvings 
in hard stone adorned its cities. 

From a small state, exercising authority only upon 
tribes adjacent to its capital city, Babylon presently 
extended its aims and achieved something in the nature 
of empire. Under Sargon I. (2800 B.c.) and his son 
Naram Sin, Arabia and Syria were subjected periodically 
to the arms of Babylon; and about six hundred years 
later, Hammurapi, whose code of laws is the oldest in 
existence, united the numerous small states within the 
Babylonian plain, and created Babylon their metropolis. 
Under the dynasty of Hammurapi, empire was carried as 
far as the Mediterranean, and probably north of the Tigris. 

This Babylonian dynasty appears to have been brought 
low by a great descent of “Hittite ” raiders who came from 
the north about 1800 B.c.: the territory of Babylonia then 
became a prey to the restless tribes that surged about its 
frontiers, and in the second half of the second millennium 
B.C. we find that, of these tribes, the Kassites have 
succeeded in gaining the upper hand. But it-was not until 
the close of the twelfth century B.c. that any one of the 
intruding peoples were able to establish themselves with 
unquestioned authority, and to raise Babylonia again 
to the dignity of mistress of empire. This was accom- 
plished by the celebrated Nebuchadnezzar, who _ re- 
established dominion over all the territory between the 
south sea and the west sea. But this empire proved to 
be as transitory as Nebuchadnezzar himself, | was 
unable to outlive its author; and by 1000 B.c. Baby- 
lonia was once more divided into a number of small and 
insecure states, with Babylon itself distinguished merely 
as a centre of religion and culture. z 

Assyria, with its capital at Nineveh, now achieves pre- 
dominance, and in the reign of Ashur-nasir-pal III. 
(885-860 B.c.), the whole of Mesopotamia was conquered, 
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while the small states of Syria and Phcenicia were com- 
pelled to pay tribute. Under the succeeding king, Shal- 
maneser II., the Aramzan kingdom of Damascus was 
subdued, and the dominion of Assyria was extended to 
Babylon. Tiglath-Pileser III., Sargon II. and Sennacherib 
carried forward the Assyrian power to its zenith. Under 
the reign of Sennacherib, Babylon, which had frequently 
rebelled, was burned to the ground and the waters of the 
Euphrates were turned over its site. But Essarhaddon, 
the next king of Nineveh, saw the folly of his father’s act, 
and caused the city to be rebuilt; he then divided his 
dominions, and gave Assyria to Ashur-bani-pal, and 
Babylon to Shamash-shum-ukin, an arrangement short- 
lived and disastrous. 

The Assyrian kingdom now ran swiftly downhill, and 
presently succumbed to the allied Medes and Babylonians. 
Nineveh fell in 607 B.c., and the empire of Assyria was 
ended. There now arose a new Babylonian empire, founded 
by the Chaldean Nabu-aplu-utsur, whom the Greeks 
called Nabopolassar. He was succeeded in 605 by his son 
Nebuchadnezzar IJ., who gained control of all Mesopotamia 
and Syria. But record of this period is at present very 
meagre, and except for what the Hebrew Scriptures tell 
us, we should know little more than that Nebuchadnezzar 
expended great efforts in the rebuilding and embellishing 
of Babylonian shrines and cities, as is seen, for example, 
at Ur. Babylon at this period seems, however, to have 
been not entirely independent, but subject to an amiable or 
indifferent suzerain of Media, seated at Ecbatana and 
expanding its influence westward into Asia Minor, and 
therefore beyond what Babylon might fairly have con- 
sidered her rightful sphere of action. 

But, like all the other empires that had arisen between 
the two rivers, Babylon was destined to die young—to 
collapse before an Iranian power knit together by Cyrus, 
a king of Elam, who presently was acknowledged as the 
overlord of all the empire previously held by the Medes 
and Babylonians. The capital of this new Persian empire 
was Susa, the Biblical Shushan, which was one of the 
summer residences of the great king. He wintered at 
Babylon. His palaces were built of rare woods, covered 
over with golden plates and roofed with silver tiles, 
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Green and blue hangings, suspended from pillars of white 
marble, adorned the spacious courts, and the gardens were 
filled with rare and exotic plants. As the empire expanded 
under Cambyses and Darius the Great, so the Persian 
court gradually surrendered itself to exotic luxury, and 
weakened itself for the approaching contest between the 
East and the West. 

The Persians under Darius had already been defeated 
by the Greeks at Marathon ; under Xerxes they suffered 
a like fate at Salamis, and at the battle of Gaugamela, 
or Arbela, fought on 2nd October 331 B.c., Persia received 
its death-blow from Alexander the Great, whose progress 
against the Great King had been triumphant throughout. 

Alexander died at Babylon in 323 B.c. Babylonia and 
Mesopotamia thereupon went to the Secleucids, who, from 
their seat at Seleucia on the Euphrates, maintained their 
tule over those lands until the middle of the second 
century B.c. They were then overcome by the Parthians, 
who founded Ctesiphon, and kept up endless and bloody 
conflict with the Romans for possession of Mesopotamia. 
By 117 A.D. Babylonia became subject to Rome; but 
Upper Mesopotamia for long was bandied about between 
Rome and the new Persian kingdom of the Sassanides. 
This Sassanide kingdom restored a great deal of the power 
and magnificence of the old empire which had been 
destroyed by Alexander. In the seventh century A.D. 
they were defeated by Heraclius; but what he had gained 
from the Persians was soon to be lost to the Arabs. 

The invasion of the Arabs into Babylonia commenced 
about 636 A.p., and their newly won territory soon became 
the centre of Moslem power, especially under the Abbasid 
dynasty, who founded Baghdad, and tiansferred the 
capital of the empire thither from Damascus. On the 
fall of the Abbasids, and the conquest of Babylonia and 
Mesopotamia by the Turks, these regions began at once 
to lose their fertility and consequent prosperity, and to 
become the scene of constant political disorder ;_ and, 
although it remained as part of the Ottoman empire until 
its capitulation to the Allies in 1918, it was never held 
in any true territorial sense. Ottoman rule in Mesopotamia 
from the time of Selim to that of Abdul Hamid and 
the Young Turks is epitomised in the statement of a 
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singularly competent observer, Mr J. G. Lorimer, British 
Resident at Baghdad in 1910, who wrote : ‘‘ The universal 
Turkish system of administration is in almost every 
respect unsuitable to Iraq. The Turks themselves must 
recognise that it is a failure here, but probably few of 
them appreciate the cause, though that is sufficiently 
obvious Iraq is not an integral part of the Ottoman 
empire, but a foreign dependency, very much in the 
rough ; and its government by sedentary officials accord- 
ing to minute regulations, framed at Constantinople for 
Western Turkey, can never be satisfactory. I had no 
idea before coming to Baghdad of the extent to which 
Turkey is a country of red tape and blind and dumb 
officialdom, nor of the degree in which the Turkish position 
in Iraq is unsupported by physical force. One cannot 
but admire, however, the dogged and uncomplaining 
resolution with which the Turkish civil bureaucracy and 
skeleton army persist in their impossible tasks, the former 
in that of governing according to code and paragraph, 
the other in that of maintaining a semblance of order.”’ 

This territory was freed from Ottoman rule during 
1914-18 by English and Indian troops under Generals 
Nixon, Maude and Marshall. Basrah was occupied on 
November 22nd, 1914, and Baghdad on March r1th, 1917. 
During the progress to Mosul, on the Tigris, Sir Stanley 
Maude, Commander-in-Chief, Mesopotamian Expedition- 
ary Force, died suddenly of cholera, having won for 
himself a reputation which, as Colonel John Buchan has 
said, would have given him, had he fought his battles 
twenty years earlier, a prestige in the popular mind equal 
to that which fell to Wolseley and Kitchener. 

Turkey finally laid down her arms on 30th October 
1918, and renounced sovereignty over Mesopotamia under 
the Treaty of Peace with the Allies (1920). Iraq was 
then recognised as an independent state, under a 
Mandatory Powe1, the mandate being allotted to Great 
Britain by the Supreme Council. A provisional Arab 
Government was set up by the High Commissioner in 
November 1920; and in August 1g2r the Emir Feisal 
(son of the King of the Hedjaz) was elected King of Iraq. 
A treaty between Great Britain and Iraq involves the 
exercise by the former of its good offices to secure the 
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admission of Iraq to the League of Nations, after which, 
according to an official statement on the subject, Great 
Britain’s responsibilities in Iraq will have ceased. 


Beyrout to Baghdad by Motor.—(The Overland 
Desert Mail Route to Mesopotamia is a direct cross-desert 
mail and passenger service connecting Bevrout, Damascus 
and Baghdad. It was formally inaugurated on 18th October 
1023, when arrangements were completed between the Nairn 
Transport Company and the Iraq Postal Administra- 
tion for the running of European mails from Baghdad to 
Haifa. The convoys, made up of seven-seater cars specially 
arranged for the desert journey, and driven by British 
chauffeurs, leave Beyrout every Thursday evening and arrive 
at Baghdad the following Saturday evening. Passengers 
from Egypt can take the train from Kantara to Haifa (sec 
page 45) and complete the journey to Beyrout by special 
cars which arrive in good time to make the connection. 
Food and drinking water are supplied free while -on the 
journey ; also beds for the use of ladies during the night 
spent on the desert. . Passports must receive the visa of the 
British authorities for Palestine, if travellers are passing 
through that territory, and for Mesopotamia; and of the 
French authorities for Syria. Bookings can be made through 
Thos. Cook & Son, the company’s agents.) 


The convoys commence at Beyrout, and, as far as 
Damascus, which is reached about three hours later, follow 
the route described on page 363-4. The night is spent 
at Damascus, the journey being renewed the following 
morning at daybreak. The route is now due east through 
the desert, which is entered about thirty miles out of 
Damascus. Presently the convoy has deseit on all sides 
of it. _The surface of the route is even and hard, and the 
only sign of life is, perhaps, a group of surprised gazelle 
or a passing caravan. A halt is made for luncheon - 
and the journey is afterwards continued to the Wady 
Harun, which is reached about sunset. This watercourse 
is dried up in summer, but its stony bed contains the only 
group of wells—the Rutba wells—known to exist along 
the route between Damascus and Ramadi; they are not, 
however, used by the Nairn convoys, which carry a week's 
supply from Damascus. The passage over the Wady, 
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which is four miles wide, presents the first uneven stretch 
of track, but is not, however, an obstacle of consequence, 
A few miles farther on, the convoys meet the Cairo- 
Baghdad air mail track leading from ’Ammam, and a halt 
for the night is presently made on open ground. The 
journey is renewed the next morning at daybreak, and 
soon after noon the Euphrates is reached at Ramadie, 
which has’a small bazaar and a large Khan, 
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The Euphrates (El-Frat).—This is one of the oldest 
historical rivers in the world » Tecent excavations suggest 
that its banks knew a highly-developed civilisation five 
thousand years B.c. Each of its three divisions—the 
upper, middle and lower portion—has played a distin- 
guished part in the history of the world, and even to this 
day there is monumental evidence of the peoples to whom 
it brought conspicuous prosperity. On the precipitous 
rocky banks of the upper part, which is formed of two 
_ arms, the one rising north-east of Erzeroum and the other 
north-west of Lake Van, are cuneiform inscriptions of 
the Scytho-Arian dynasty, which ruled Armenia in the 
eighth century B.c. The middle division, which may be said 
to extend from Samsat (the ancient Samosata, where Lucian 
dwelt) to Hit, has also seen influential history pass along 
its banks. At one time it formed the boundary between 
the Assyrian Empire on the east and the Khetta, or 
Hittites, on the west, the capital of the latte being at 
Carchemish (Jerablous), on the Euphrates. Its lower 
passage, where it conducts into Babylonia, was called by 
the Greeks Thapsacus, a retention of the old Semitic name. 
With the exception of the Sanjeh and Sajur (Sangar of 
Assyiian inscriptions) on the right bank, and the Bilik 
and Kabur on the left, there is a singular absence of 
tributaries, and the affluent called Araxes by Xenophon, 
and Saocoras by Ptolemy, which joined the Euphrates 
between Der and Annah, cannot be traced. In the period 
of the Abbasid Khalifat, this section of the river had 
numerous flourishing towns upon its banks, of which 
the most considerable still in existence are Samsat, Bir, 
Annah and Hit, the latter being several hours north of 
Ramadi. Between Annah and Hit the river is thickly 
studded with islands, which formerly weie characterised 
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by the castles and treasuries of those who ruled “ the 
country between the rivers.’’ The true name of Hit 
appears to have been [h7, which the Talmud renders in the 
compound form of I/i-da-kiva, meaning “Thi of the 
Bitumen,” a reference to the famous bituminous springs 
in the vicinity. The name is given by Herodotus as Js. 

The character of the river banks undergo a distinct 
change at Hit, rocky cliffs no longer appearing, except 
for a short distance above Babylon, for the rest of the 
river’s course to the sea. 

A feature of this, the lower division of the river, was 
the extraordinary network of canals, derived from the 
left bank of the river, and irrigating the country between 
that point and the Tigris. Some of these were of great 
antiquity, pre-dating several of the ancient primitive 
capitals, including Babylon, built upon their banks. 

The antiquities of the lower Euphrates are of supreme 
interest and importance, exhibiting as they do relics of 
the earhest seats of civilisation, and including the territory 
where tradition localised a terrestrial paradise. . The 
vicinity was evidently very thickly populated, and among 
the great cities that arose on its banks were Erech, Ur 
of the Chaldees, and Babylon itself. 


A little south of Ramadi lies the battlefield of C unaxa, 
where King Artaxerxes Mnemon slew his brother Cyrus 
the Younger, who had rebelled against the king in 
401 B.C. : 

Crossing the river, the cars now complete their journey, 


which lies along an uneventful route, to Baghdad, reaching 
that city at dusk. 


Aleppo to Baghdad via SAélahiyeh._(Tjis journey 
ts practicable for motor-cars or carriages, though no regular 
service 1s maintained. The total vun, im dry weather 
averages forty hours at the rate of ten miles per hour, and can 
be completed im three, but more usually in five, days. From 
toth December to 15th April many sections of the route 
ave likely at intervals to be closed by rain, and should not 
ordinarily be attempted. Petrol can be obtained if required 
at Deir ez-Zor. Food, water and accommodation ‘are avail- 
able at pilgrim khans along the route ; but it is advisable 
for travellers to take as many supplies as possible.) 
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From Aleppo to Meskeneh, on the Euphrates, is about 
two hours’ run. Here there is a military post and canteen, 
and, a little south of the town, the extensive ruins of Eshi 
Meskeneh, the site of ancient Barbalissus and medieval 
Balis. A good road now leads along the right bank of the 
river, here studded with islands, and soon passes Dibseh, 
said to occupy the site of Thapsacus, an ancient trading 
town at the point where Alexander crossed the river. It 
is mentioned in Scripture as Tiphsah (r Kings iv. 24). 
Presently we pass the lofty round tower of Siffin, where 
a decisive battle was fought, in 657 A.p., between ’Ali and 

w’awiya, rival claimants to the Khalifat. Passing the 
small town of Er-Rakka, on the left bank of the river, and 
on the site of Nikephorion or Kallinikos, a city founded by 
Seleucus I., we come to Es-Sabkha, a village of fifty 
houses and possessing fair accommodation. El Hammada 
is now passed, and, beyond this, the picturesque ruins of 
Zenobia, a city founded by the celebrated Palmyrene 
queen (p. 336). The small military post of Tibni is now 
reached, followed presently by Deir ez-Zor. This is a 
large settlement with hotel, bazaar and numerous shops. 
There is also a French garrison and aerodrome. 

The route is now continued over a plain of flat mud 
and ploughed lands to Niadin, a small military post and 
village. Now entering the river bed we continue to 
Salahiyeh, the site of an ancient fortress, of which the 
name is unknown. Investigations have proved that a 
fortress was established here and garrisoned by the 
Romans, and that Salahiyeh was an advance Roman post 
commanding the Euphrates passage and the desert route 
to Palmyra. The valuable frescoes uncovered by Mr 
James Henry Breasted, of the Chicago University, in the 
spring of I920, are of great interest and _ significance. 
Following the brief work of Mr Breasted, who exposed 
the walls of a temple, a party of French archeologists 
proceeded to the site, and engaged in the excavation of 
the town which, anciently, had lain within the fortress 
walls. The necropolis was also explored. 

From Salahiyeh the road descends, crosses a river bed 
and comes to Abu’l-Ikemal, a French frontier station, 
where passports are examined. We next pass the ruins of 
Jabriyeh, which is surrounded by mud-brick walls, and 
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contains several picturesque towers and mounds. This 
is followed by El Gaim, an Iraq frontier police station. 
Except for the first five miles, the road on to Hama does 
not make for good 1unning. Now ascending to the level 
of the plateau we come presently to ’Aneh, where there is 
fair accommodation and plentiful supplies. A three hours’ 
journey from ’Aneh brings us to Haditha, a village chiefly 
built upon an island in the Euphrates. Here, also, there 
is good accommodation. Hit (Is) liés from three to four 
hours farther south, and, according to Herodotus, was 
at one time known as Is. Ramadie is reached in a few 
minutes, and the way thence to Baghdad is as desc:ibed on 
page 420. 


Baghdad (Hotel Maudej, Hotel Majestic).—The capital 
of Iraq, and the seat of His Majesty’s High Commissioner, 
is situated on the eastern bank of the Tigris, close to the 
water's edge, and otherwise girt by an extensive desert 
plain, which is treeless throughout its whole extent. Old 
Baghdad, on the western bank of the river, is now only 
a suburb of the larger and more modern city, which rises 
from the eastern shore. Baghdad has an estimated 
population of 170,000, of which the majority are Moslems 
made up of the Shiah and Sunni sects, the former being 
the more numerous. There are also considerable numbers 
of Jews and Christians, the latter chiefly comprising the 
so-called Chaldeans, but including Armenians and Greek 
Orthodox. Its shops and bazaars are well filled, and an 
important trade is maintained between Arabia, Persia, 
and Europe. 

History.—The Khalif Mansur, successor of Abu-l-Abbas, 
who overthrew the Omaiyids and founded the new dynasty 
of Abbasids, for the greater security of his state and his 
person, decided to build a capital city which would be as 
impregnable from without, and as centralised within, as 
human ingenuity could make it. Accordingly he laid out 
the new city of Baghdad, on a site which, according to 
Arab geographers, was virgin: but which appears to have 
been occupied in remote Babylonian times by a city called 
Baghdadu. ; : 

The Khalif’s new capital was a cunning masterpiece of 
strategy. It was a perfect circle about three miles in 


circumference, and girt by three walls, of which the 
central was the strongest. Between the outer and the 
central walls was an open ring; and between the central 
and the inner wall lay the four quarters of the city. The 
circle enclosed by the inner wall was a vast open space 
dominated from the centre by El Mansur’s imperial palace, 
and the various public offices of the city. The walls were 
pierced at opposite points by two roads, which divided 
the four quarters of the city one from the other. The 
late Sir Mark Sykes, in The Caliphs’ Last Heritage, points 
out the advantages derived from such a plan. ‘‘(1) The 
Caliph could leave the city without being obliged to pass 
through any street inhabited by other persons than his 
guards. (2) A brawl could be localised and dealt with 
by the guards at the gates. (3) By a simple process of 
closing the inner and outer gates the whole population 
could be imprisoned in a moment. (4) Disaffected 
persons beyond the walls could never obtain assistance 
from within. (5) No mob, whether from within or without, 
could approach within sight of the palace without having 
passed the guardians of the city gates. (6) The city 
police and agents of the Khalif could obtain easy access 
to any house within either of the four quadrants or quarters. 
(7) The whole of the public offices and official residences 
were centralised in one place and yet cut off from the 
population of the town.” 

in fact, if by organisation and building, it were possible 
for a monarch to secure his throne, Mansur did so in 
Baghdad. 

The city of Baghdad was completed in 149 A.H. 
(766 A.D.) ; nine years later, El] Mansur died, leaving the 
empire to his son, El Mahdi. Even before the death of its 
founder, Baghdad had overflowed its original limits, and 
had spread to either side of the river, embracing the 
suburbs of Mu’adhem and of Khadimain. It was as fair 
a city as then existed in the two hemispheres, and was an 
orderly array of palace, public place, and mosque. 

It achieved its greatest splendour and celebrity under 
the Khalif Harun el-Raschid, fifth of the line, the Khalif 
of the Avabian Nights, who succeeded to the throne on the 
death of El Mahdi, who died, suspiciously, almost at the 
moment that one of his hirelings was preparing to 
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assassinate Harun. The reign of the new Khalif has 
been handed on to posterity as the culminating glory of 
Moslem civilisation. It was certainly a magnificent 
epoch. The imperial court of Baghdad was a polished, 
wealthy and cultured structure, whither came poets, 
men of letters, scientists, astronomers, doctors and 
theologians from all corners of the earth. The city 
itself became an enormously wealthy emporium, in which 
people of all races and creeds were permitted to live and 
traffic freely. : 

The impetus thus created during the reign of Harun 
carried Baghdad forward after the great Khalif’s death, 
in spite of the disintegration which set in immediately in 
the empire. The city had by now assumed proportions 
far in excess of the original foundation, and was sur- 
rounded by an enormous suburb which extended far beyond 
the banks of the Tigris, and was adjacent to a broad belt 
of gardens and villas. Soldiers and public servants still 
occupied the centre of the city, but an enormous floating 
population of the riff-raff of the empire moved about in 
the larger Baghdad that had grown up outside the walls. 

This was the city to be attacked by Harthama and 
Tahir the Persian only a few years after the death of 
Harun el-Raschid. There were at this time two puppet 
Khalifs, Amin, favoured of the Arab party in the court, 
and Mamun, whose accession was desired by the Persians. 
Harthama and Tahir commenced their siege of Baghdad 
by gaining over to their side a large section of the people 
living outside the walls. Many weary months of blood- 
shed, anarchy and looting ensued, until at last the Persian 
catapults and balliste were flung against the city walls. 
Amin, terror-stricken in the halls of Mansur, sent a 
messenger to beg his life of Harthama. The latter agreed, 
and instructed Amin to meet him on the Tigris bank at 
midnight. Tahir got wind of this secret arrangement, 
his men waylaid the unhappy son of Harun, and before 
the eyes of Tahir, severed his head from his body. On 
the next day Mamun, who wept for the fate of his brother, 
was proclaimed Khalif. 

Mamun’s successor, Motassim, removed his residence 
to Samarra, and the government of Baghdad thereupon 
fell definitely into the hands of the family of Tahir, But 
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the intrigues and dangers which had caused Motassim so 
much uneasiness at Baghdad, were destined to grow with 
equal force at Samarra, and we find a later Khalif, Mustain, 
seeking refuge in the city from which Motassim had fled. 
Baghdad now suffered a second siege ; and the mercenaries 
from Samarra captured the town, put Mustain to death, 
and raised up his brother, Mutazz, to the seat of the 
Khalif. Thereafter there was no end to degradation, 
and the Khalif became little more than a paid servant 
of whatever party had achieved success in intrigue and 
arms. 

Throughout all these vicissitudes Baghdad continued 
to flourish. It was still a great centre of learning, wealth 
and religion as late as the twelfth century, and exercised 
great influence until the advent of Hulagu the Tartar, 
who captured the city in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, burnt and pillaged its public buildings, sacked 
its palaces, razed its libraries and hurled rare manuscripts 
to the Tigris. The barrages and dykes which had served 
to bring fertility to the surrounding district were also 
destroyed, and the land which had been celebrated for its 
fruitfulness became arid desert and fever-haunted swamp. 

Baghdad rose again, however; but before it had 
achieved prosperity equal to, or even approaching, its 
former greatness, 1t was a second time reduced to ruins 
as a result of the fearful march of Tamerlane, who swept 
over Mesopotamia at the end of the fourteenth century. 
A third time it rose, and a third time suffered the fury of 
a conqueror, when, in 1524, Shah Ismail of Persia captured 
it. Throughout this and the following century Baghdad 
passed now to the Persians, now to the Turks, and was 
rebuilt only to be destroyed. Nor had it to contend only 
with fierce armies; for the river on several occasions 
spread over the entire area, causing great devastation, 
and taking the heart out of its people. ‘‘ The wonder is, 
not that so little of ancient Baghdad remains, but that 
any remains at all,”’ 

It was permanently annexed to the Ottoman Empire 
in 1638, in the reign of Sultan Murad IV., and thereafter 
steadily declined in importance, in common with the 
rest of old Babylonia and Mesopotamia. Its trade, 
however, has always been of considerable volume, on 
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account of its favourable position as an emporium for 
Arabic and Persian goods on the one hand, and the 
European products on the other. It also, at one time, 
received from Bengal, by way of Basra, the manufactures 
and produce of India. ah, 

All this trade had seriously fallen off at the beginning 
of the Great War, and it was a much decayed city which 
fell to the arms of General Maude on March 11th, IOT7 On 
the acceptance by Great Britain of the mandate for Iraq, 
Baghdad was confirmed as the capital of the new inde- 
pendent State, and became the seat of Feisal, proclaimed 
king of Iraq on August 23rd, 1921. Thus a new phase 
opens for Baghdad, and a new hope. Should the land 
it dominates receive that coaxing it requires in order 
to make it one of the most fertile territories in the world, 
as it was in the time of the Babylonians and the early 
Abbasids, there is no reason at all why the city of 
Mansur should not recapture its glory. 


Sights of Baghdad.—Little remains of the Abbasid city 
of Baghdad, and that little is chiefly found in certain 
mosques and shrines. At the entrance to the Shorja 
bazaar, near Exchange Square, there is an ancient arch with 
gateway and minaret, of exquisite grace, above it. They 
are part of the Mirjaniyah Mosque (Coral Mosque), and 
Medreseh, built in the fourteenth century by Mirjan ibn 
Abdallah, a Kurd, who, from humble birth, rose to be 
governor of Baghdad. His tomb lies within the mosque 
he founded. Through the gateway one enters a courtyard 
surrounded by the cells of students ; the walls are adorned 
with beautifully incised inscriptions. On the right is 
the Koran school, and beyond this, the Mosque. 

A narrow side-street, conducting to the heart of the 
city, brings one to a second ancient mosque, the Aquliyah, 
founded by Abdallah al Aquli (1240-1327 A.D.), a learned 
Kadi who taught at the Medreseh ‘el-M ustansiriyeh, 
situated on the Tigris below the bridge-of-boats, where 
its bold inscription runs the whole length of the building. 
It is now used as a Customs House, but was at one time 
a flourishing school. The founder of this Medreseh was 
Al Mostansir bi Allah, who is credited also with the building 
of the time-worn Minaret el Ghazi, the base of which was 
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recently consolidated by British engineers. This minaret 
stands in the Sik el Ghazl, one of the poorest quarters of 
the city, of which it is the highest building. It is con- 
sidered by Lestrange (see Baghdad during the Abbasid 
Caliphate : Oxford, 1g00) and by M. Massignon that this 
minaret is part of a mosque which was originally attached 
to the great palace of the Abbasids, the site of which is 
now covered over by a litter of poor houses, a bazaar and 
a modern mosque. 

Crossing the Maude Bridge and following the Khadi- 
main road for about a mile, we come to the city of the 
dead, an ancient burial-ground, the low hills of which are 
covered with tombs. Here there is a cone-like tower 
said to be the Tomb of Zobeydah, the Arab wife of Harun 
el-Raschid. Some distance farther on there is another 
group of shrines, which is much visited by women. The 
first of these is of the celebrated mystic, Shetkh Jonayd, 
who lived in Baghdad at the beginning of the tenth century. 
This shrine is much visited by childless women. Adjacent 
there is a shrine to Al Bahlul, or Al Majnun (the Demented 
One), and beyond this is the Tomb of Joshua, a Jewish 
Rabbi. By certain Jews and Moslems it is mistaken for 
the tomb of Joshua the leader of the Israelites. Following 
from this point the road which country people take into 
Baghdad, we come to a large group of tombs, including 
that of Mansur al Hallaj,a great mystic, whose teachings 
spread far.and wide. The tomb. is greatly reverenced. 

There are two other great Sunni shrines in Baghdad, 
that of Sheikh Abd el Kader, and that of Abu Hanitfa, the 
great Islamic jurist. The shrine of Bishr al Hafi, ‘the 
Moslem St Francis,” is seen near the Sporting Club; that 
of Abu Hanifa is at Mu’adhem, a pleasant suburb with 
many summer-houses and gardens. The shrine, mosque 
and medreseh should be visited. The columns which 
support the mosque—built by the Seljuk Vizier, Sharat 
al Molk abu Sa’d al Khwarizmi in 1066 A.b., but no longer 
original—are painted blue, and there is considerable 
graceful tiling. 

The shrine of Abd el Kader is in Baghdad itself, near the 
Bab-esh-Sheikh. Abd el Kader was one of the most 
celebrated of Islamic mystics. ‘‘ He was born near the 
Caspian Sea {at the end of the eleventh century], but 
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when quite young came to Baghdad, where, having 
adopted the woollen robe of the mystic, he soon excelled 
his masters in the practice of virtue, asceticism, and 
doctrine, and was credited with the power of working 
miracles. Disciples flocked to hear him, and the order of 
the Kaderiyya, which he founded, exists to-day, an order 
akin to the Eissowa in Tunisia, or to the various orders of 
Dervishes in Turkey. Like the Dervishes and Eissowa, 
the brethren of the order work themselves into a state of 
trance by certain physical exercises and deprivations, 
and the ceremonies of initiation, of which I hope to write 
in a future volume, are extremely interesting” (By 
Tigris and Euphrates: E. S. Stevens, Hurst & Blackett, 
London, 1923). The family of Abd el Kader still live 
in Baghdad, and are immensely wealthy. The head 
of the family is the Nagib of Baghdad, and for some 
time held office as the Prime Minister in the Arab 
Government. 

Europeans do not usually enter the mosque of Abd el 
Kader, but we give here a description of its interior, taken 
from the work quoted above: ‘‘ At last we entered the 
long ante-chamber of the mosque, painted blue and white, 
and laid with matting, left our shoes to the care of a small 
boy, and followed the guardian of the tomb as he unlocked 
the door and admitted us. The door to the sanctuary is 
of wood, most richly carved, and I afterwards learnt was 
an Indian gift to the shrine, as were the three other doors 
which, standing parallel to that of the shrine, admit 
worshippers into the three praying places, Shafite, Hanefite 
and Hanbelite, into which the mosque is divided; for 
each sect has its separate section, so that prayers can be 
said according to the different rites. These mosques 
within the mosque are richly carpeted. 

Within the sanctuary, an ante-room, or tarma, leads 
into the chamber, which contains the tomb itself, enclosed 
in a heavy cage-like solid silver grille. The tomb is 
covered with drapery, a large green turban being placed 
at one end, and above it hangs a silken canopy. Around 
the top of the silver grille is an inscription from the Ouran. 
A couple of glass candelabra, and the inevitable ostrich 
eggs depending from them, are the only ornaments apart 
from the rich carpets and the grille.” ~ 
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Of Baghdad’s modern mosques, the Asafiyeh, the Haidar 
Khaneh, and the Ahmadieh, which overlooks the north of 
the town, and the Serail Mosque, where King Feisal 
prays each Friday, are worthy representatives; and, 
with their noble blue domes and gay minarets, are notable 
features of the city. 

Walls.—It is possible to trace the line of the medieval 
walls on the south and east of the city, though considerable 
damage was done to these fortifications by Midhat Pasha, 
“ Father of the Turkish Constitution,’ who was governor 
of Baghdad in 1860. He had the walls destroyed, and 
the bricks sold to builders ; but left the gates untouched. 
Of these gates, two—Bab el Wastani and Bab et Tilism 
(Talisman Gate)—were in a fair state of preservation up 
to the Great War. The Turks, before evacuating the 
city, blew up the Bab et Tilism. The old moats and 
line of walls can be traced in the desert. Towards the 
South Gate, near a building converted into an English 
garrison church, a settlement of Assyrian refugees has 
been established within the shelter of the rampart mound. 

The Citadel rises from the north part of the town, and 
is surrounded by a high wall. There is an extensive view 
from its lofty watch tower, and before it stands an old 
cannon credited by the natives with miraculous powers. 
Here, also, is the ruined palace of the Khalif Mamun, son 
of Harun al Raschid. The halls are lofty, with vaulted 
passages and sirdahs constructed of smooth cut brick. 
Cufic inscriptions and other delicate fancies are seen 
occasionally on arch or lintel, roof or doorway, and the 
whole structure is considered to be one of the best examples 
of Abbasid architecture to be found in Baghdad. Another 
Abbasid relic is the Khan el-Ortman, at the entrance to 
the suks, or bazaars. This building was at one time used 
as an inn for travellers. Its hall is nobly conceived and 
beautiful. 

The bazaars of Baghdad are extensive, but are relatively 
modern ; and the narrow streets and by-ways, where, in 
the half light of mysterious cells, or beneath gay booths, 
sit slipper-makers, silversmiths, and what not, seem all 
to be of the realm of fairy tale. Here a beggar, clad in 
sackcloth and waving a sceptre of straw, there a minstrel 
wailing monstrous ditties to the sky; now a Kurdish 
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porter, now a crouching scribe, into whose ears a black- | 
veiled Moslem woman pours out words of comfort for 
despatch to husband, or son, in far Stamboul. Quoting 
again from Mrs Stevens’s admirable work : ‘‘ If the buildings 
of Baghdad of the Caliphs have vanished, the modern 
town still holds much that make the stories told by 
Sheherazade to her sleepless spouse seem possible even 
yet, in these days when sleek effendis in European clothes 
sit in the coffee-houses and discuss the relative virtues 
or discomforts of English or Turkish rule, when the cinema 
signs shed garish light at night, and such innovations as 
electric light, telephones, and the Ford car have become 
a part of daily hfe. What matters it that the gaudy 
posters proclaim that Eddie Polo, or some other cinema 
star, will be presented by such and such in a thrilling 
film, when only a stone’s throw away, in the narrow alleys 
of the covered souks, green-turbanned Seyyids sell silk 
and spices, and a dwarf, who surely stepped straight from 
a tale by the Caliph’s consort, has a shop as tiny as 
himself, a mere slit in the wall about four feet high, in 
which he gravely dispenses nuts. I should never be 
surprised to see the Fair Persian chaffering for a handful 
of pistachios with him, or see him carried off by a eunuch 
for some frolic in a Vizier’s harem.’”’? Mrs Stevens adds 
that a good place to hunt for bargains is the street 
mysteriously called the ‘‘ Thieves’ Bazaar,” a shabby place 
where wonderful bargains are to be picked up by a patient 
seeker. It appears to be the haunt of receivers of stolen 
property, and the Petticoat Lane of Baghdad. Nothing 
is worthless enough not to have a price, from mangy 
sheepskins to second-hand nails and tops of cigarette 
tins. But there are also large Sheffield plate candelabra 
cut-glass decanters for the price of common jugs, and an 


endless succession of things peculiar to these Eastern 
markets. 


Baghdad to Basrah (by rail, visiting Babylon, Birs 
Nimrud, Kish, and Ur of the Chaldees). The train leaves 
the station of Baghdad West at 10 a.m., arriving in one 
hour forty-six minutes at Mufraq, where a branch line 
diverges to Kerbela (see page 440). At about 2.12 p.m 
Hillah is reached, and we alight to visit Babylon, Birs 
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Nimrud and Kish. Hillah itself is a large town, almost 
wholly built of bricks from the ruins of Babylon. Babil, 
the site of Babylon, lies about five miles to the north. 


Babylon (Babil).—The ruins of Babylon date chiefly 
from the period of the New Babylonian empire, which 
was founded by Nabopolassar, whose son, Nebuchadnezzar 
II., seems to be responsible for most of the relics left in 
the “city that sits desolate.” His name appears on 
almost every brick. During his reign, and for a period 
thereafter until the end of the Persian empire, Babylon 
excelled all other cities of Asia in wealth, magnificence 
and population, and, says Herodotus, was contained in 
a circumference of 480 stadia (about 55 miles), with 
a wall two hundred cubits high by fifty cubits wide. 
The present area of the ruins corresponds roughly with 


‘the extent of the city occupied when Alexander entered 


it, which was given as ninety stadia (about ten miles). 

From 1899 until the Great War excavators have been 
at work on these ruins, which are marked by a number of 
mounds rising from the plain. In the middle, a little 
east of the village of Koweiresh, rises the mound, Kasr, 
on the southern slope of which stood the palace of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Certain authorities have imagined the 
remains of vaulting seen here to be the so-called Hanging 
Gardens of Semiramis; and others have identified the 
remains of a vast hall, the principal one of the chambers 
laid bare by excavation, with the ‘‘ Mene-Tekel”’ Throne 
Room of Daniel v. 1-30, the banqueting hall of Belshazzar, 
on the walls of which was traced the doom of the king and 
his empire. Likewise, the statue of a lion, standing 
above the prostrate figure of a man, and now set up near 
the Ishtar Gate, is said to have marked the probable site 
of the den into which Daniel was thrust by the order of 
Darius. The place where the statue is now set up is said 
to be near the walls of the inner citadel, which, it is con- 
jectured, was surrounded by a moat in which lions were 
kept. The /shtar Gate, once adorned with bright-coloured 
reliefs, in the tile-work for which Babylonian craftsmen 
were celebrated, is seen here. The carved blocks of 
brickwork are carved in low relief with representations of 
animals, 
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On the same level as the ‘ Mene-Tekel”’ Throne Room, 
and to the east, is the celebrated Processional Road of the 
god Marduk, which road was adorned with reliefs in glazed 
and coloured tiles, representing lions, bulls and dragons. 
At the head of it stood the triumphal gateway named 
after the goddess Ishtar, and beautifully adorned. None of © 
the original tiles remains, but figures of animals, skilfully 
carved in low relief, may be observed on the blocks of 
brickwork. “Through the lovely gateway of Ishtar, 
past the temple of Nin-makh, where women prayed to The 
Lady, making then the age-old petitions made at Hoseyn’s 
shrine to-day, the traveller in Herodotus’ day could 
traverse the broad Processional Road which led him past 
the royal palace with its hanging gardens and other public 
buildings to the temple of Marduk, whose zigurrat or 
platformed tower rose proudly to the sky. Along this 
sacred way the great gods were carried in procession, and 
no ordinary traffic was permitted to pass down its wide 
paving-stones, for only those who went afoot were allowed 
to tread the holy road.’ The Processional Road was 
further adorned with the Temple of Nin-makh, the plan 
of which is clearly visible, with part of the walls still 
erect. 

To the south of the Kasy rises the mound of ’Amrén 
Ibn ’Ali, in the centre of which is the great Temple of 
Marduk, of which the plan and dimensions have been 
established, though only rubble and mud walls are now 
visible. It was in this temple that King Hammurapi 
placed his famous stele of laws, a copy of which is in the 
British Museum. Here, also, the generals of Alexander 
consulted after the death of their master, and here rose 
the great Zigurvat of Entemen-Anki, the great Tower of 
Babel, * the house of the foundation-stone of heaven and 
earth.” The site of the tower has been identified with 
Es-Sahen (the Bowl), a pit of about three hundred 
and thirty feet square, seen on the north front of the 
temple. 

The Greek Theatre, rapidly falling to decay, lies about 
fifteen minutes’ walk from the Temple of Marduk. 


Kish.—About eight miles east of Babylon lie the great 
ruins of Kish, the oldest capital of Babylonia, on the site 
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of which excavation is at present being carried out by 
the Oxford and Field Museum Expedition. The Baby- 
lonian historians have stated that Kish was founded 
immediately after the flood, ‘‘ and was the seat of four great 
dynasties before the age of Sargon (circa 2700), who 
founded the empire of Agade, and began his career by 
ee as a cup-bearer im the cult of a deified king at 
ish. 
' Mr S. Langdon, of the Oxford and Field Museum Ex- 
pedition, writing in The Times concerning the excavations, 
considers the present ruins to prove that the walls included 
an area comprised within a rectangle five miles long from 
east to west and two miles wide. Three huge temples, 
each with a lofty tower, have been traced, one on the 
western side of the Euphrates, and dedicated to Ilbaba 
and Innini, the Sumerian god and goddess of war, and the 
two adjacent temples in the central part of the high range 
of tells east of the river. Each of these temples possessed 
a stage tower, each with seven stages. No other city 
in Sumer and Accad possessed more than one great central 
temple and tower. In the open plain north of Inghara © 
two large Sumerian buildings have been discovered. 
“They are in a complete state of preservation in their 
ground plans, and are constructed entirely of plano-convex 
bricks characteristic of the oldest Sumerian architecture. 
The lower pavements here consist of the earliest known 
type of brick, the so-called biscuit-shaped brick, and 
beneath this pavement pottery was found at a depth of 
fifteen feet, when the search was arrested. Mr Mackay 
{Leader of the expedition} has made a complete plan of 
one of these buildings, which constitutes the only known 
plan of a large Sumerian palace. This part of the ex- 
cavations gives a fairly accurate idea of the astonishing 
antiquity of Babylonian civilisation. The pavement of 
plano-convex bricks from which the shafts were sunk 
cannot be more recent than 3100 B.c. The ‘fifteen feet 
and more of accumulated deposit below this is estimated to 
represent at least 1500-2000 years of previous occupation. 
We are, therefore, now touching upon a period of early 
civilisation not far removed from 5000 B.c., and this is a 
conservative estimate.” A complete sequence of pottery, 


from the early Sumerian period down to the age of 
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Nebuchadnezzar, has been discovered here. Mr Mackay 
considers that the firing of the great temples and palaces 
of Kish—evidence of which is seen by the excavations— 
was due to the revenge of rival kingdoms in periods of 
the great city’s weakness; for it is known that, at the 
height of her power, Kish maintained her supremacy 
only by the sword. An important library of cuneiform 
tablets has recently been uncovered on the site. 


Borsippa (Birs Nimrud).—Reached from Hillah by 
car in about thirty minutes are the ruins of Borsippa, 
in which stood the celebrated ziggurat and temple of — 
Nebo, rebuilt by Nebuchadnezzar. Local tradition wrongly 
makes this ruin the Tower of Babel, and connects it with 
a curious Arab legend in which Nimrud, the Hunter-King, 
and Abraham are introduced. Nimrud is said to have 
built the tower in order to climb to the heavens and 
investigate for himself the existence of Abraham’s God. 
At the top of his enormous tower he caught two eagles, 
hitched them to his chariot, and so reached heaven. He 
then heard a voice say, “‘ Infidel, whither darest thou go?” 
For reply he drew his bow and despatched the arrow 
towards the voice. It returned to him stained with blood, 
and Nimrud descended to earth in high fettle, thinking 
he had wounded the noblest quarry ever stalked by 
mortal (By Tigris and Euphrates, p. 113). 

This tower, honoured as a shrine of the god Nebo, son 
of Bel, and the adjoining temple were excavated by 
Sir Henry Rawlinson and others. 

We now continue by rail the journey from Hillah: via 
Samawa (whence the ruins of Greek Lagash and Larsa 
can be reached) to Ur, the time taken from Hillah being 
about ten hours. Here we remain to visit Ur of the 


Chaldees. 


Ur of the Chaldees.—The reddish bricks of the 
ziggurat of Ur are plainly visible from the railway station, 
and are distant about twenty minutes’ walk. The name 
Ur of the Chaldees is a misnomer, as it was never a 
Chaldean town, but it represents a city which had the 
reputation of being one of the oldest—if not the oldest— 
in Mesopotamia. The city as a whole consisted of a 
walled town of great extent, with its suburbs lying outside ; 
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within the town there was a second wall, the great Temenos 
Wall, encircling an inner enclosure which contained the 
principal shrines of the city. The double walls had 
chambers, and recesses between them; each wall was 
nine feet thick, and the chamber between the two walls 
was thirteen feet wide, so that the total width for the 
whole wall was over thirty feet. The greater part of the 
wall was built about 2300 B.c., at the period when Ur- 
Engur founded the first dynasty of Ur. An inscription 
was found bearing the name of Bur Sin, grandson of 
Ur-Engur. Above the earliest foundations were dis- 
covered bricks of the Babylonian period, some bearing 
the inscription of Nebuchadnezzar (about 600 B.c.), one 
with the inscription of Nabonidus (550 B.c.), and a unique 
brick bearing the title of Cyrus the Great, which is the 
first record yet secured in Babylonia of the great Persian 
having done any work on behalf of the Sumerian gods. 

The most prominent building within the walls—and 
now the most prominent ruin—was the ziggurat. This 
was constructed in four storeys, each of the top three 
being smaller than the one below it. On its lower courses 
this great monument—the object of which is expressed 
in its name, “‘ The meeting-place of Earth and Heaven ”— 
was faced with blue glazed tiles, some of which have been 
found by the excavators. The ziggurat appears to have 
been commenced by Ur-Engur, and completed by his son 
about 2250 B.c. Then, about 550 B.c., it was repaired by 
Nabonidus. One side of the ziggurat has now been 
cleared down to the floor level, and curious chambers 
have been discovered, occupying the area between the 
tower and the outer wall of the sacred Temenos. These 
are conjectured to have served as storerooms for the 
supplies of oil used at the shrines. 

Below the ziggurat are the remains of a large building, 
the walls of which are decorated with rows of attached 
half-columns, still erect to a height of five or six feet, and 
with the original white plaster facing preserved. In- 
scriptions found here at first suggested to Mr Woolley, 
director of the excavation, that these ruins represented a 
temple of Gimil-Sin (about 2200 B.c.), who, like most other 
kings of the Third Dynasty, was deified during his lifetime, 
and had shrines built in his honour, One of his inscribed 
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gate-sockets has been unearthed, as well as one of Kuri- 
Galzu, a king of the seventeenth century B.c. Subse- 
quently, however, the inscribed gate-socket was proved to 
have been removed from some other building ; and there 
is not yet any adequate information as to the name and 
purpose of this, one of the largest buildings in the sacred 
Temenos of Ur. 

Within this sacred enclosure, called in Sumerian E- 
Temen-ni-il (The House-of-the-Platform-He-Raised), lay 
the great zigurrat, and the ancient shrines of Nin-Mak, 
the Moon-goddess, and her consort, Nanna, the Moon- 
god. In the time of Abraham, who was born at Ur, this 
worship of the Moon-god was already old among the 
people of Sumer, or Shinar, and was centred at Ur, where 
the shrine of Nin-Mak, the harem-quarter of the Moon- 
god’s temple, had existed since prehistoric times. This 
shrine of the Moon-goddess is said to have kept to its 
original plan longer than any known building in the 
world. The lowest courses of its outer wall are of half- 
dried mud brick; above these are the sun-dried bricks 
of Ur-Engur, and his son Dungi, under whom Ur became 
the first city of the Sumerian plains. Higher yet, we 
discern the good burnt bricks of Nebuchadnezzar II., and, 
finally, comes the work of Cyrus the Persian. ‘It is 
possible to trace a distinct evolution in the cult of the 
deity. In the earlier period, up to the time of Ur-Engur, 
and his successors, for many hundreds of years, the Moon- 
goddess’s temple was designed, not for the worship of 
the people, but for the cult of the goddess in her house by 
the priests, her servants. The temple was the ‘ harem’ 
of Nanna, the Moon-god, and the reserve and secrecy of 
the harem was observed in the cult of his female counter- 
part. The dwellings of the priests clustered about the 
shrine in the temple precincts, and the altar and image 
of the goddess within her sanctuary were enwrapped in 
the mystery of inaccessibility. There was no public 
viewing of the goddess except once a year, when she was 
borne out of the shrine and beyond towards the sanctuary.” 
Within the inner sanctuary there was a shrine in which 
stood the image of the goddess; and, leading from this 
were a number of small chambers which, though rebuilt 
at a higher level, in no way interfered with the original 
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plan of the sanctuary. One of these side-chambers is 
paved with a mosaic of shells. In the outer courtyard of 
the temple there is a short drain leading from the pavement 
into the earth beneath. A description in Herodotus, of 
a temple at Babylon, suggested to the excavators that 
this was a drain to carry off blood shed at sacrifices. Thus 
the whole area, soaked with the blood of the sacrificial 
victims, was sanctified. 

The Temple of the Moon-god stands a short distance to 
the south-west, and is said to agree, in all its main features, 
with the description given by Herodotus of the great 
Marduk temple at Babylon. Excavation on this temple 
was commenced by Dr Hall in 1918, when the terrace 
of the main building was uncovered. The upper bricks 
are of Nebuchadnezzar’s period, but immediately under- 
neath these are bricks of a much earlier period. This 
temple underwent considerable restoration at the hands of 
Nebuchadnezzar, though the valuable old sanctuary and 
outer walls were preserved. A number of rooms in front 
of the sanctuary were pulled down and replaced by a 
large double courtyard. The excavators have found here 
a brick altar of Nebuchadnezzar, covered with bitumen ; 
near it there is a little stool for the priest. 

In the south-west corner of the enclosure is the un- 
excavated palace mound. On the north-west side of the 
ziggurat a gateway of the time of Nabonidus has been 
discovered; here, also, was exposed a valuable stone 
statue, headless and robed in what is probably a sheepskin. 
It is thought to represent a king, Eanatum, who reigned 
about 2900 B.c., but not in Ur. Mr Woolley imagines 
that Ur, having had one of its usual quarrels with Lagash, 
sent out an expedition which returned with the statue as 
a trophy, and beheaded it as showing its manner with 
enemies. The inscription on this statue was one of the 
longest and most important Sumerian inscriptions ever 
found. 


Tell el Obeid.—Some remarkable discoveries have 
recently been made on this site, which lies about four 
miles from Ur; and the ancient temple of Nin-Khursag 
has been completely excavated. According to a marble 
foundation tablet, this temple was founded by A-an-ni- 
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pad-da, a king of the First Dynasty of Ur, which, if — 
Sumerian chronology be correct, began about 4600 B.c. 
Modern scholars, hitherto, had regarded this dynasty as 
mythical; the information derived from the foundation 
tablet has, however, been confirmed by the discovery of 
a gold scaraboid bead inscribed with the name and title 
of A-an-ni-pad-da. It is the oldest known royal jewel 
in existence. The temple itself was characterised by 
mosaic columns, columns overlaid with copper, and 
decorative friezes, and is the oldest example of building 
construction yet found. 

A broad flight of stone steps led to a platform about 
twenty feet high, on the south corner of which stood the 
temple proper, its gate-tower fronting on the stairway, 
its facade set back from the edge of the platform so as to 
leave a narrow step, on which stood a row of statues of 
bulls sculptured in the round. These stood some three 
feet high and were made of thin copper-plates beaten up 
over a wooden core; their heads were turned out to face 
the spectator, and their horns were of gold. A dozen 
examples have been obtained of the frieze of cattle lying 
down, also beaten up from copper-plates, with heads ‘cast 
in more solid metal and joined on to the bodies. Most of 
the sculptured figures are of oxen walking in a line, and 
the most important panel shows a reed-built enclosure, 
from the door of which two heifers are emerging. This 
is flanked on the one side by cows with their calves, the 
cows being milked; and on the other by men engaged in 
straining and pouring into jars a liquid which might be 
wine or oil. It is an extraordinary picture of a scene from 
the fifth millennium B.c. 


(A branch line goes from Ur Junction to Nasiriya.) 
The railway journey on from Ur Junction to Makina 
Station, for Basrah, takes approximately eight hours. 


Basrah.—Basrah is the “harbour” of Mesopotamia, 
and one of the most important towns, though its climate 
is unhealthy. It lies about fifty-six miles above the 
mouth of the Shatt el-’Arab in the Persian Gulf, and 
is intersected by numerous canals, crossed by bridges, 
or with the aid of the bellum, a graceful local ciocitielan 
You can, indeed, step straight from your house. into 
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a bellum, and be propelled down from Basrah city to 
the shops at Ashar. Date palms flourish luxuriantly 
about Basrah, and the Iraq government has an experi- 
mental distillery which turns out cheap synthetic whisky, 
rum, gin, araq, créme-de-menthe, kummel, and other 
liqueurs, all from the adaptable date. The river at 
Basrah is deep enough for sea-going vessels. 

Basrah is said to have been founded by the Khalif Omar 
seventeen years after the Hegira, about the same time as 
Kufah and Wasit were built. The original site is, however, 
to the west of the present city, and the town of Zobeyr, 
so named in honour of one of the Prophet’s companions, 
slain in the Battle of the Camel, stands upon the site of a 
quarter of old Basrah. Midway between Basrah and Zobeyr 
there is a tower, locally called “ Sinbad’s Tower,” which 
is a vestige of the old city. The bazaars of Basrah are not 
so large or varied as those of Baghdad; but the cattle- 
market, with its sheep, goats, camels and their keepers, 
its stalls of amber beads, pebbles, crystals and what not, 
is interesting. Shops are found in the Ashar quarter. 

Zobeyr, a little desert town easily reached from Basrah, 
should be visited : it is an interesting example of a village 
which has adopted the stern Wahabi faith. The bazaars 
are clean and attractive. 

Shaibah is a charming oasis a short distance from 
Zobeyr. It was the scene of a battle in the spring of 
1915, when Sir John Nixon defeated the troops of Suleiman 
al ’Askari, a Turkish general who, wounded at a previous 
engagement, was carried into battle on a stretcher. When 
he saw that the day had gone against him, Suleiman shot 
himself. 


Baghdad by Train via Samarra to Shergat for 
Mosul, Asshur, Nimrud and Nineveh. (The time taken 
on the journey from Baghdad to Samarra is approximately 
five hours ; from there to Shergat is about nine hours forty 
minutes. Arrangements should be made for cars to be 
available at Shergat for the journey on to Mosul.) 

Leaving the station of Baghdad West we pass, after 
thirty-five minutes, Khadimain. 

Kadhimain.—The chief feature of Kadhimain, which is 
one of the Holy Cities of Iraq, is its beautiful mosque, the 
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sanctuary of the miracle-working Moussa el Kadhim. 

The domes of this building are overlaid with beaten gold, 
its minarets are of exquisite grace, its seven gateways a 

riot of pink and turquoise tiles, and its great courtyard 

crowded with pilgrims. The east and west gates are of 

surprising beauty, and through the wide archway of the 

East Gate there is a good view of the dome, blazing in 

the sun, the slender minarets and the inner court of the 

mosque. The tiled fountain opposite the East Gate is a 

lovely piece of work, with fine hexagonal interlaced 

ornament on the roof. From the north gate, also beautiful, 

one is able to survey the courtyard and tombs within. _ 
A good plan is to find someone who will conduct you to 

a nearby roof from which the wonderful tiling, carving and 

endless decoration of the mosque are visible. 

The rest of Kadhimain is characterised chiefly by 
squalor, and its bazaars are not inviting. A horse-tramway 
connects the city with Baghdad. 

Leaving Kadhimain, we reach, in about three hours, 
the station of Beled. In another hour and forty minutes 
we are at the Holy City of Samarra. 


Samarra.—This is one of the most fascinating cities of 
Mesopotamia, and is situated within the confines of Old 
Samarra, which became the residence of the Abbasid 
Khalifs from 836 to 876. Its ruins are seen over an 
extent of twenty miles, chiefly on the left bank of the 
tiver. When the Khalif Motassim brought hither his 
court, he changed the city’s name to Surra-man-raa (“ Who 
sees it rejoices ’’), 

Samarra is no longer a city of much secular importance ; 
but as the fourth holy city of Iraq, it enjoys a considerable 
reputation. Its great Shiah mosque, which rises from 
the centre of the modern town, is of striking beauty, with 
its dome of beaten gold blazing in the sun, “ its flower-like 
minarets covered with delicately gay Persian tiles, and 
its invitation to the holy of holies within, richer, as one 
may guess, than without.” Beneath the dome there is 
a cave to which, it is said, the twelfth imam, Mohammed- 
bin-Hasan-el-Mahdi, a boy of twelve, was pursued by 
soldiers. The cave is said to have been fired, and then 
filled with water, but as no trace of the body was found, 
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the Shiahs declared he had miraculously vanished into 
the earth, from which he will some day re-issue in the last 
triumphant apotheosis of Islam. 

There are extensive ruins in the old city, of the great 
Friday Mosque built by Motassim. For the minaret to 
this mosque, the Khalif took as his model the Chaldean 
ziggurat, which has a spiral stairway to the top from the 
outside. The tower stands just outside the ruined mosque, 
about half a mile without the city wall. From its summit 
there is a wide view of old and new Samarra, and it 
is possible to derive some idea of the wonderful manner 
in which this city was designed. It is also possible to 
trace among these remains the two palaces of the Kxhalifs. 
The first of these palaces, with a marble arch still erect, is 
called by the Arabs Bet-el-Khalifa, or Mansur’s Palace. 
“Tf one stands within the archway of the Bet-el-Khalifa, 
looking over the old river bed towards the Bet-el-’ Ashiq, 
local gossip will tell you a pretty story. A young man 
once had the luck to catch sight of the Khalif’s daughter, 
walking in her father’s garden, beside the Tigris. She wore 
a gown of rose, or flame colour, of texture so fine that the 
enraptured youth could see the gracefulness of the form 
beneath. He fell violently in love and had the temerity 
to ask her hand. The Khalif refused, and the lover fell 
into an extreme of love and longing. He used to swim 
the river by night that he might look upon the garden 
where she walked, or perhaps, who knows? through the 
offices of a menial catch a glimpse of his lady herself. At 
last, however, they said, but did not tell me how, the 
consent of the father was gained, the pair wedded, and the 
bridegroom built, for her pleasure, the palace known as 
Bet-el-’Ashiq, or Kasr-al-Ma’sh’uk—Palace of the beloved. 
Legend says, too, that the bridge, the ruins of which still 
span the disused river bed, was also built for this lady, so 
that she might walk dry-shod to her father’s house ”’ 
(By Tigris and Euphrates). History, however, asserts that 
this palace was raised by Mutamid, last of the Khalifs to 
reign at Samarra. 

Not far from Samarra there is a mound, which local 
tradition calls The Tomb of Julian. It was certainly in 
this neighbourhood that Julian died, but there is nothing 
to support the claim that this mound is his tomb. 
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The journey is now continued to Tekrit, a large town 
with extensive but uninteresting ruins. The stations of 
Baiji and ’Ain Dibbs follow, and, about nine hours forty 
minutes after leaving Samarra, we arrive at Shergat, the 
present terminus, which is adjacent to the ruins of Asshur, 
and from which one is able to secure transport for the short 
journey on to Mosul. 


Ashur, or Assur (Kal’at Shergat).—The ruins here, 
which lie about four miles from the station, mark the 
earliest capital of Assyria, and, though spectacular, do not 
in any way confirm the exaggerated ancient reports of the 
size and magnificence of this city. It must, however, have 
been an attractive city, standing as it did on a high crag 
above the cultivated plain, and with a wide lake at its 
feet. It appears to have been built of brick, stone and 
marble, and to have had, rising far above it, a lofty 
ziggurat, the shrine of the god Ashur, E-Kharsaq-gal-kurra, 
“’ great-mountain-house-of-all-lands,’’ who was the patron 
deity, and god of war. The ziggurat was solid, except for 
a small chamber in its centre, and one is now able to climb, 
by a series of steps cut into its surface, high enough to 
embrace the surrounding ruins, the empty basin, which 
was at one time a lake, and the winding form of the T igris 
as it rolls southward. The tomb of Sennacherib IT. was 
found here, as well as numerous sculptures of great artistic 
value. Numerous inscriptions were also uncovered, in- 
cluding one which dates from the time of Shalmaneser I., 
and details the history of the great temple of Ashur. Yet 
another stele spoke of Sammuramat, ‘ woman of the 
palace of Shamshi-Adad, King of the world, King of 
Assyria, mother of Adad-nirari, King of the world, King 
of Assyria, daughter-in-law of Shalmaneser, King of the 
Four Quarters.” This Sammuramat is considered to be 
the original of the Greek legendary Semiramis. The hill 
on which Ashur stands is known as the Mountain of the 
Moon. It is possible with care to trace the outlines of 
streets, temples, large buildings, houses and massive 
fortifications. 


Mosul (Nineveh).—Mosul lies in the midst of astonish- 
ingly fertile country, and in spring the slopes and downs 
of its neighbourhood are ablaze with scarlet anemones, 
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buttercups, borrages, and every kind of wild flower. 
Food is cheap, and markets are well stocked, and the trade 
of the city is beginning to revive after the period of decay 
which had extended from the time of Turkish occupation 
up to the creation of Iraq, including the Mosul vilayet, 
as an independent State under mandate entrusted to 
Great Britain. At the north-east corner of the town 
there are some sulphur springs. Mosul achieved its 
greatest prosperity at the commencement of the decline 
of the Khalifat, when it was able to secure independence. 
The Hamdanid dynasty reigned here from 934, but were 
overthrown by the Syrian Okailids in g90. It had fallen 
to the Seljuks in the eleventh century, and received under 
Zengi, of the Atabek dynasty, a period of splendour in 
the twelfth century. It was unsuccessfully besieged by 
Saladin in 1182. In common with many other towns of 
Syria and Mesopotamia, Mosul was severely handled by 
Hulagu and his Mongols ; it later fell under Turkish rule, 
was wrested from them by the Persians in 1623, and was 
recovered soon afterwards by Murad IV. The Persians 
again besieged it in 1743, but without success. 

Mosul is interesting, from an archeological point of 
view, because of its close proximity to the ruins of 
Nineveh. 


Nineveh (Assyrian Ninna, Greek Ninos, Arabic Nénua). 
—The ruins of Nineveh lie opposite Mosul, on the left 
bank of the Tigris, on the site of the last and greatest of 
the capitals of Assyria. The glory of Nineveh began with 
Sennacherib, though an earlier city existed here, as is testi- 
fied by the inscriptions found, proving that Sennacherib 
only repaired and rebuilt the walls. It is even asserted 
that temples were built at Nineveh by kings of the fifteenth 
and nineteenth centuries B.c. Nineveh, however, appears 
to have been the chief seat of the empire from the time of 
Sennacherib until Assyria’s destruction between 626 and 
608 B.c. Ctesias, in Diodorus ii. 3, describes its circuit 
as 480 stadia, while Jonah speaks of Nineveh as a city of 
three days’ journey. But these reports must have been 
exaggerated, or else referred to the whole group of cities 
between the Tigris and the Zab, including Calah (Nimrtid), 
about twenty miles to the south-west ; and Khorsabad, 
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the ancient Dir Sharrukin (Fortress of Sargon), fifteen 
miles to the north. 

The name was continued long after the fall of the city, 
and even in the Middle Ages an Arabic form of it was 
applied to the ruins and artificial mounds on the east bank 
of the Tigris. A good description of the appearance of 
the site in the twelfth century has been left by Ibn Jubair. 
The city wall, standing at a height of from forty to fifty 
feet, has a circuit of about twelve miles, and encloses an 
irregular trapezium. Elaborate defences, which consisted 
of moats and outworks, can still be traced, and its 
most important features are the two citadels near the 
Tigris. The southern of these is called the Tell Neby 
Yunus, the northern, Tell Kuwyunjik. The larger of these 
two mounds is Tell Kuyunjik, which, however, is bare 
and desolate. It covers the palaces of Sennacherib and 
Ashur-bani-pal, in the latter of which was found, by 
Sir Henry Layard, in 1845, the celebrated Royal Library 
of Nineveh, which had been founded’ by Sargon in the 
seventh century B.c., and added to by Sennacherib and 
Esarhaddon, and, chiefly, by Ashur-bani-pal. Among 
the discoveries were the tablets giving the Babylonian 
version of the Deluge. 

In the mound of Neby Yéinis, which is adjoined by a 
picturesque Turcoman village, lies a palace of Sennacherib, 
and one of Esarhaddon. A local tradition asserts that the 
prophet Jonah lies buried beneath the mosque which 
crowns this mound, but it seems more probable that it is 
the tomb of some Christian father, associated with the 
monastery which once stood upon the site. The mosque 


itself, the carpets of which are celebrated, is on the 
foundations of a church. 


Nimrud. (Calah).—The ruins of Calah, which was an 
earlier seat of Assyrian government than Nineveh, are 
reached by a good road from Mosul over a distance of 
twenty miles. This city appears to have been founded 
about the thirteenth century B.c., by Shalmaneser I., 
and to have been subsequently rebuilt, when Ashur-nasir. 
pal made it his royal residence. Nimrud, to a casual 
visitor, “is a city’s tomb rather than a city.” Although 
the outline of the city can be traced on the high artificial 


mound from which Calah formerly rose, there is a very little 
that is intelligible to an unpractised eye. The human- 
headed winged bulls, which here and there emerge from 
the ground, are the only features of positive interest. 


South-east of Mosul, near the mound of Nimrud, there is a poor 
Christian village called Behnam. It contains an_ interesting 
monastery dedicated to the Chaldean saint, Mar Behnam. A 
church evidently stood here at a very early period, but the present 
structure seems to date from the twelfth century, with the ex- 
ception of a small ruined building, perhaps the original tomb, 
which lies outside the church. At the village of Karakosh, a few 
miles from Behnam, there are three churches of a design more 
primitive than Mar Behnam, but which appear also to have been 
raised on the foundations of much earlier structures. 


Mosul to Baghdad by road via Erbil (Arbela) and Kerktik.— 
The route taken is that usually followed by caravans, and is ac- 
companied by telegraph-wires. On horseback, it is a journey of 
eight or nine days. The Tigris bridge is crossed, and, passing 
through the ruins of Nineveh, we come, in a little over four hours, to 
Keremlis, near which is Kayan Tepe, whence it is possible to survey 
the plain on which took place the Battle of Arbela, or Gaugamela, 
where Alexander the Great in 331 B.c. (2nd October) dealt the final 
death-blow to the Persian Empire. It was, perhaps, one of the 
most influential battles in history. At Yen Kelek, reached in 
about four and a half hours, it is possible to find accommodation. 
Yeni Kelek lies on the banks of the Zab el-A’la, or the Greater Zab, 
and is the ancient Lykos, wherein were drowned many thousands 
of the fleeing Persian Army, after Arbela. During the period of 
high water, the river at this point is about a mile broad. On the 
following day we reach, after seven hours’ riding, Erbil. 


Erbil, ancient Arbail, Greek Arbela—This is the only great 
Assyrian settlement which has been continuously occupied since 
its foundation, and has retained its original name. The ancient 
citadel, where Darius left his treasures before the great battle, and 
where Alexander afterwards fixed his headquarters, is represented 
by the round te//, on which most of the present village now lies. 

On the third day we continue to the small Kurdish town of Altyn 
K6prii, and make Kerkttk on the following day, passing, just before 
reaching Kerkik, several naphtha springs, to the left of which 
(about three-quarters of a mile), is Baba Gurguy, where flames of 
burning hydrogen gas issue noisily from the ground. It was 
probably the site of a temple dedicated to Andahita, the Earth- 
goddess. Kerktk is the ancient Corcurva. It contains a good khan, 
three churches and convents, and a population largely composed 
of so-called Chaldean Christians. Proceeding on through groves 
of date-palms, oranges and citrons, we descend the river Kissa by 
Taza Khurmaty to Tauk. The way now lies to Tuz Khurmaty, 
Kifri and Kara Tepe. The Narin Tshai is then crossed by a stone 
bridge, and the low, broad chain of hills, called Jebel Hamrin, 1s 
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traversed. Presently, passing some large salt-marshes, we reach 
Deli Abbas. Then crossing the Nahr Khalis we continue in a 
south-westerly direction, fording many streams, ‘and passing 
numerous villages (of which El-Jedeideh, six hours from Baghdad, 
is a customary stopping-place), and finally arriving at Baghdad. 


Baghdad to Kerbela and Najaf (The railway can 
be availed of for this journey as far as Kerbela, the journey 
on to Najaf being completed by motor car).—The journey 
commences at Baghdad West station, and about four 
hours later reaches the great Hindiyeh barrage, which is 
crossed. In about two and a half hours Kerbela is 
reached. 


Kerbela.—This city is second only to Najaf among 
the holy places of Iraq, and its Mosque of Sidné Husein, 
with the tomb of Husein, or Hosein, who fell here while 
supporting in battle the claims of his father, Ali, is visited 
annually by hordes of pilgrims, many of whom bring 
corpses with them in order to inter them within the sacred 
precincts. On roth Moharram, which is the anniversary 
of Husein’s death, a funeral procession is held at Kerbela, 
during which the Dervishes perform their mystic, and 
often poignant, rites. The great mosque of Kerbela, 
beneath the golden dome of which lies the body of the 
martyr, in a tomb which is said to be of great splendour, 
is the richest and holiest of all Shiah shrines. 

A second mosque of Kerbela, with tiled domes and 


gold minarets, contains the tomb of the Imam Abbas, half- 
brother to Husein. 


Najaf.—In this city is the shrine of "Ali, the most 
important place of pilgrimage in Iraq. It is reached 
from Kerbela, which is distant fifty-six miles, by a good 
desert route, on which are Khan Noquielah, Khan Hamad 
and Khan Musalla, three fortified rest-places built for the 
use of pilgrims, who are able there to obtain food, water 
and shglter. Finally, we pass through a suburb of tombs 
and reath the grim walls of Najaf, above which rises the 
great golden dome and slim minarets of Ali’s shrine. 

Legend relates that Najaf was founded by the Khalif 
Harun el Raschid who, one day, was hunting gazelle in 
the neighbourhood. As he followed the animal he noticed 
that, when it reached a certain mound, it stopped unafraid, 
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and the Khalif found himself powerless to shoot his bow. 
Fearful at this strange event, he listened to the story of 
an old man near by, who told him that, beneath the 
mound where the gazelle stood, lay the body of Ali, whose 
burial-place had been kept secret. The Khalif then dug 
down about twelve feet, and, finding the bones of Ali, 
vowed that the spot should not be desecrated. First, the 
mosque, and then the town, of Najaf arose. Beneath the 
golden dome of this mosque hes the body of Ali— futile, 
pathetic martyr, founder of a doomed race.’’ As at 
Kerbela, so at Najaf, bodies are brought for burial from 
all parts of the Shiah world. The cemeteries lie without 
the walls, to the north and north-east of the city. As at 
Kerbela also, but in far greater quantity and splendour, 
riches of every kind pour into the coffers of Ali’s shrine, 
which is reputed to be fabulously rich. 

It is actually a beautiful city, though much of it is 
underground, affording excellent refuge for the plotters 
and criminals to which Najaf appears to take so readily. 
It was here, at the police Khana, that Captain Marshall 
was foully murdered by political agitators in 1918. It 
was chiefly in Najaf that the rising of 1920 was hatched. 

Kufah, united to Najaf by a seven-mile horse-tramway 
across the desert, is moderately interesting. It is a river- 
port, in a wealth of palm-gardens, and with town quays, 
to which picturesque vessels of the Euphrates are con- 
stantly moored. A mile outside the modern city is the 
Great Mosque of Kufah, surrounded by grim walls with 
semi-circular bastions. The shrine rises from the centre 
of a large courtyard, and contains a grille which is said 
to mark the exact spot on which Ali was assassinated. 
There is a well here from which, says legend, sprang the 
waters that flooded the world in Noah’s time. A small 
shrine near the mosque is looked upon as the site of the 
ill-fated Khalif’s house. The two tombs near by are 
venerated as those of Muslim bin ’Aqil and Hanihin- 
Amwah. It was between Kufah and Hillah (p. 431) that 
the Manchesters were cut to pieces during the rising of 
1920. 


Baghdad to Teheran (Persia).—It is possible to 
accomplish the journey through from Baghdad to Teheran 
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in four days. Baghdad is left on the evening of the firs 
day by train to Khanakin, which is reached in the morning 
at about eight o’clock. The journey is then continued 
by car via Kasricherine to Kirmenshah, where the night 
is spent (Hotel Naubahar). On the morning of the third 
day, travellers make for Hamadan, where there is 
accommodation at the Hotel de France. On the fourth 
day the journey is completed via Kazwin to Teheran 
(Hotel de Paris). The hire of a good car from Baghdad 
to Teheran, for one to three persons, and including road, 
muncipal and head tax for entering Persia, is £80. 
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I. GENERAL SURVEY. 


GreEAT BritAtn has taken seriously her responsibilities in Palestine, 
both as regards the protection of the historical remains and the 
encouragement of research in the Holy Land. The results obtained 
in this respect during the first three years of administrative effort 
are distinctly gratifying. 

A British School of Archeology (analogous to the older-estab- 
lished institutions at Athens and at Rome) was founded in 
Jerusalem soon after the end of the war, to provide a home 
and centre for research and advanced study. Its promotion was 
encouraged by Lord Allenby and Earl Curzon of Kedleston, and 
the Prince of Wales became its patron. Its promoters were 
zealous, scientific men, members of the British Academy and of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, inspired by the late Professor 
Leonard King, of the British Museum. 

Then Sir Herbert Samuel, His Majesty’s first High Commissioner 
for Palestine, encouraged, it is said, by the personal interest of His 
Majesty, created, as one of his first official acts, a Department of 
Antiquities for Palestine, charged with the protection of the historic 
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monuments of the country, the arrangement of a national museum, _ 
and the control of excavations and research. The Government 
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accordingly, 
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Chairman, advises the Department on all matters of public interest. 
This Board includes representatives of the different communities, 
and of the societies of foreign countries engaged in archeological 
research in Palestine. 

The first-fruits of this new endeavour are now visible. Special 
monuments, like the great Crusaders’ Fortresses of Acre and 
Athlit, the Roman Cities of Csarea and Samaria, and the 
Philistine site of Askalon, have been put under guardians, and 
museums are being organised, where all the local remains may be 
preserved and studied. A central museum has been established 
in Jerusalem: the framework of a representative collection, 
happily recovered from the Turks after the war, was soon open 
to the public, and more recently it has been enriched by some 
notable accessions which will be presently described. Residents 
and visitors alike appreciate this additional feature to the attrac- 
tions of Jerusalem. And as general interest is stimulated, and 
responds to this endeavour, so will the national collection expand. 
Already a well-known lady resident in Haifa has presented a 
comprehensive and beautiful series of Roman and Byzantine 
jewellery, collected over a long period of years before the war. 
The administration has also acquired a unique piece of sculpture 
which is without a blemish: it represents an unknown princess, 
presumably of Palestine, of the third or fourth century A.D. Her 
coiffure resembles that of Julia Pia. The face is forceful and full 
of character—it seems to have been modelled by a separate 
hand from that which fashioned the more familiar detail of the 
bust. 

It is, however, in the field of excavation and research that the 
most noteworthy activity may be recorded. The new regulations 
on this section may appear at first reading to be severe and 
meticulous, but in practice they are found to be a real safeguard 
against unscientific treasure-hunting, and, while protecting the 
just rights of the national museum, they provide efficient help 
and encouragement to properly conducted expeditions working 
on behalf of societies whose academic and scientific status is * 
unquestioned. The response has been immediate. No fewer than 
eight properly equipped expeditions have already been at work, 
and the results of this combined effort promise to be far-reaching ; 
while the national museum has been enriched in a manner which 
public funds and casual discoveries could not secure. 

On the eastern side, in the Jordan Valley, at Ain Dugq, near 
Jericho, the French Archeological School (Ecole Biblique), con- 
ducted by the Dominican Fathers, has cleared and removed for 
protection portions of a mosaic pavement of an ancient synagogue 
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of the third century, decorated with coloured designs of unusual 
character, and particularly important for the ancient Hebrew — 
inscription worked into the pavement. Hereabouts is the famous 
mound which marks the site of ancient Jericho. Considerable 
clearances were made here in the course of excavations made 
under different auspices, in other days, disclosing walls of undoubted 
antiquity, both those of houses and main walls of the city. But 5 
the historical interpretation of these researches is not complete. — 
The excavation was not made with that due regard to minutie 
which modern science demands; and there lacked then, as now, 

a sufficient comparative material, properly collated and arranged, _ 
by which to deduce the full historical results from the work done, 
Doubtless some learned society will come forward in the future to 
undertake the task in a modern fashion. 

Further north is Beisan, the “‘ Key to Palestine,’ dominating 
the junction of the Valley of Jezreel with that of Jordan. Here 
the University Museum in Philadelphia has commenced work on 
a well-conceived plan under the able direction of Dr Fisher, backed 
up by resources proportionate to the undertaking, and rewarded 
at once by historical discoveries. We shall return again to this 
spot (in Chap. II.) with a description of the work. Further west, 
in the Plain of Esdraelon, is Megiddo, overlooking that most 
historic battlefield the memory of which survives in the sugges-. 
tive word Armageddon (Har-Megiddon). Here the University of 
Chigaco, at the instance of Professor Breasted, proposes to under- 
take an exhaustive excavation at a near date. At the entrance to 
Esdraelon, just through the narrow neck leading from the Plain 
of Acre, are Tell "Amr and Tell Harbaj, the latter probably to be 
identified with “‘ Harosheth of the Gentiles,’? which looms large in 
the Song of Deborah as the advanced post of the Syrian league and 
the forces of Sisera. It is here that the British School has com- 
menced investigations which have already shown that the mound | 
of Tell Harbaj was stoutly fortified in the age of Sisera. 

Samaria, crowning a hill in the heart of the hill country, has 


‘already been partly excavated, and in true scientific fashion, by 


the University of Harvard, under the leadership of Dr Reisner ; 
the same body has applied for a renewal of the concession, and 
new work there is to be anticipated: 

As many readers well know, the Palestine Exploration Fund 
has been engaged for two years after the war on an extensive 
excavation at Askalon, the ancient Philistine city; and subse- 
quently that pioneer body expanded the area of its work and 
investigations to other Philistine sites in the vicinity, even as far 
as Gaza and southward, in order to obtain a proper and fuller 
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_ important evidence already recovered in the Philistine area. 
We shall return to describe in sequence these and the afore- 


- mentioned sites, and the discoveries made, in succeeding chapters 
of this series. Meanwhile, we may conclude this catalogue of the 


present sites of excavation by reference to two upon the shores of 
Lake Tiberias (the Sea of Galilee), the interest of which is more 
local and the work self-contained. Just south of the modern town 
of Tiberias the Palestine Jewish Exploration Society has examined 
the ground bordering on the lake, and recovered evidences of the 
period of the Talmud in traces of buildings, inscriptions, sarcophagi, 
including a profoundly interesting relic in stone reproducing crudely 
but in a well-defined manner the decoration of the seven-fold 
“ candlestick ’? or Minora, as described in the Book of Deuteronomy. 

To most visitors to Palestine the work which has been proceeding 
for some years near the head of the lake at Tell Hum, under the 
control and direction of the Latin ‘‘ Custody of the Holy Land,” 
is that which appeals as of special interest and charm, alike from its 


character and associations as from the picturesque beauty of the 


scene and surroundings. For this is the site which corresponds 
most nearly to that of Capernaum, and here are the tumbled and 
ruined remains of an early synagogue elaborately conceived on a 
classical model. No one can help being reminded of a certain 
Centurion and the synagogue with which he had adorned and en- 
riched the town. The ruins in this case, however, will be more 
aptly assigned to the second or third century. However that may 
be, they are of profound interest and well preserved, and here the 
enthusiastic fathers have been for years and are still at work 
uncovering and disentangling the architectural fragments with a 
view to reconstituting a portion. The building, from its relative 
completeness, may be supposed to have fallen as a result of earth- 
quake, bequeathing to this generation a splendid ruin of antiquity 
and a fascinating problem. The plan of the building, with its 
colonnades and fagade, is well established. In front, nearer to the 
lake, recent excavation has disclosed a hexagonal forecourt with its 
mosaic pavement intact. 

Northern Galilee provides quite a number of such synagogues, 
though less pretentious and not so well preserved. That at Kerazeh 
(Bibl. Chorazin) to the north of Capernaum was one of the best 
examples, but it has fallen upon evil days, and it is now almost 
unrecognisable ; steps are being taken to collect the surviving 
fragments and to preserve them. The facade of the synagogue at 
Kafr Birim is the best preserved, and happily this has not suffered 


much in recent years. 
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There is another impressive ruin of the period further to the 
north at Kades, presumably on the site of the Biblical Kedesh 
Naphtali, the traditional home of Barak, who led the Israelites 
when Sisera and the Canaanites were so signally defeated. Whether 
the remains are those of a synagogue in semi-classic style, or of a _ 
more purely Roman temple, is not yet clear, but the work is carried 
out in the large ashlar blocks that characterise the Roman work of 
the early centuries of our era. Here is a site of hoary antiquity in 
a region where some of the earliest traces of settlement are indicated. 
It is to be anticipated that in the future some qualified expedition 
will disclose more of its past history. 

Returning to Tiberias—members of the British and French 
Schools of Archeology have recognised in the sculpture built into 
the outer wall of a house-court the style and handiwork familiar 
in the Hittite art of Northern Syria. The conventional and semi- 
heraldic design is admissible, while the animal-hunting theme is 
characteristic. In execution and technique Hittite works farther 
north present the nearest analogies. The stone was found upon 
the spot, buried where it is now exhibited, some twenty years ago. 
From the point of view of the students of Hittite history, it repre- 
sents the “ farthest south.” For though the Hittites are found 
historically at Kadesh, on the Orontes River, in Central Syria, at 
the time of their conflict with the Pharaohs in the fifteenth- 
thirteenth centuries B.c., their typical monuments are found 
farther north, at Hamath, Homs, Aleppo, Aintab and Marash. 
Though later transferred to Carchemish, the Hittite capital in 
those earlier days of Empire was in Asia Minor, and the Syrian 
states were leagued with the Hittite by treaty or by conquest. 
The discovery, then, of this Hittite sculpture at Tiberias lends 
material witness to the probability of the Hittites in the days of 
their greatest expansion having penetrated with their allies into 
Palestine, where they left settlers—as, traditionally, at Hebron, 
The presence of early settlements of the Bronze Age in the hills 
above Tiberias has been amply demonstrated, and leaves thus no 
occasion for surprise at this latest discovery. The Hittites are 
known to have accepted the vassalage and alliance of the Amorites 
—the powerful Semitic people whose centre was the Lebanon ; 
and texts of treaties recently discovered and deciphered allude 
to previous treaties to the same effect. A series of great forti- 
fications exists, the ramparts in all cases of beaten earth, suggesting 
a relation between the Hittite fortress and capital of Boghaz Keui 
in Asia Minor with that at Tell El Yahudiyeh, in the Delta of 
Egypt, to which Professor Petrie called attention. Intermediate 
points are near Homs, in Syria, and at Askalon (where the founda- 
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tions of the medieval ramparts of stone are great ramps of beaten 
earth). The fortress of like kind in Central Syria has been 
examined by French archeologists, and a Hittite monument has 
been found therein. The tendency of this evidence is to support 
the theory that an Amorite invasion under Hittite leadership 
will best explain the Hyksos conquest and domination of Egypt 
by the “ Shepherd Kings.” But these ‘‘ camps” are comparable 
with those in the Merv Oasis in Turkestan, to which attention was 
directed some years ago, so that investigation of these clues leads 
far afield. 

These lines of thought and theory open up a new and wider 
vista of research for the future in Palestine. The Hittite problem 
is only one of several. The Canaanites themselves are even more 
mysterious. Very possibly the inquiry will not attain its goal 
before it has traced the Greek and Cretan migrations, and examined 
Greek legend afresh. So, too, with the Philistines and the 
Caphtorim ; the investigation of their problem, on which the 
investigations of the Palestine Exploration Fund at Askalon and 
Gaza have thrown so much light, cannot be completed without a 
comparison with discoveries abroad, extending to the Delta of 
Egypt, Crete, and the seaboard of Asia Minor. It is evident, in 
short, that Palestine is the real meeting-place of these ancient 
civilisations, and that a glorious period of investigation and dis- 
covery awaits archeologists in this newly emancipated field. 


Il. ESDRAELON AND ARMAGEDDON. 


From this general survey of the sites and prospects of excavation 
in Palestine we return to examine some particular fields and their 
immediate problems. Of these, the Plain of Esdraelon comes 
first. It is approached from the east (as the map shows) by the 
narrow Valley of Jezreel, which leads up a gentle slope from that 
of the Jordan. At the junction of these two there rises the great 
mound now called Tell Husn, which marks the site of the historic 
Beisan (the Biblical Beth-shean), the strategic key to Palestine in 
the direction of Damascus. Here the excavations of the University 
Museum of Philadelphia have already demonstrated the hoar 
antiquity of the city’s origins, as was indeed to be inferred from its 
appearance and Biblical narrative. A deep cutting was first made 
to test its stratifications, and the levels were found to descend 
beyond the period of the Pharaohs of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries B.c., without, as yet, approaching the lowest depths. 
Important monuments of two of these Egyptian monarchs have 
been recovered, and these seemingly belong to the days when 
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the city, though in the hands of the Canaanites, was tributary to 
Egypt and garrisoned by Egyptian troops. Thereafter, the place 
had an eventful history. In Greco-Roman times it was known 
as Scythopolis, and there are abundant traces of the extension and 
importance of the city in that period. The methodical researches 
now proceeding, commencing, of course, from the top, are disclosing 
layer after layer of increasing age, among which are interesting 
monastic buildings, fortifications and works of the Crusaders and 
the Middle Ages, a Roman temple and the stout Egyptian military 
headquarters. Further striking discoveries may be anticipated 
here in the course of the next few years as the excavation develops. 

Proceeding westwards up the Valley of Jezreel, to the left hand 
the range of Gilboa frowns down upon the valley, presenting a 
formidable rampart in defence of the uplands to the south. Yet 
here it was that the Israelites suffered severe defeat at the hands 
of the Philistines, and their warrior King met his doom. 


“ Tell it not in Gath ; 
Publish it not in the streets of Ashkalon ; 
Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice. 
Lest the uncircumciseds’ daughters triumph. 
Mountains of Gilboa, 
Let no dew nor rain fall on you, 
Ye fields of disaster ; 
For there thrown to rust is the shield of the mighty, 
The shield of Saul unanointed with oil.” 


~ 


A few miles further, at the foot of the northernmost spur of Gilboa, 
we find Ain Jalud, a gushing spring of water that gives life and 
verdure along its course. This was probably the well of Harod, 
where—says the Bible narrative—Gideon selected his braves who 
by stealth and stratagem spread alarm among the camp lines of the 
Midianites that ended in panic and rout. (See also the unparalleled 
accounts by Sir George Adam Smith in his Historical Geography 
of the Holy Land.) 

As we top the gentle gradient that denotes the watershed, there 
opens out the Plain of Esdraelon, the battlefield of all the ages, 
from the Pharaoh of the fifteenth century B.c. till our own Allenby 
of to-day. Esdraelon is a triangle, of which the north-westerly 
angle—in the distance—lies at the foot of Carmel: the southerly 
angle is at Jenin; while in the north-east Mount Tabor dominates 
the apex. On a clear day all these landmarks may be seen from 
any elevated spot. From the western slopes of Gilboa the river 
Kishon winds its sluggish way through the plain, fed by numerous 
rivulets from the adjacent heights, or from springs at their foot, 
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heading generally north-west, until finally it finds its way through 
a narrow pass by Carmel to the Plain of Acre and the sea. In the 
summer the waters become stagnant and the watercourses are for 
the most part dry. In the rainy season the river rises rapidly, 
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and its banks are such that it is almost impossible to cross. ¢ avalry 
manceuvres under these conditions become impracticable on the 
clayey soil of the plain, Our own cavalry’s experiences during the 


advance bear testimony to that fact. 
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The eastern entrance to Esdraelon is commanded, as we have 
seen, by Beisan. Tabor dominates the possible route from the 
north-east and Galilee. Dothan and Ibleam—of ancient Biblical 
memory—command the descent from Samaria. Ta’anak and 
Megiddo and Tell Keimun (probably Jokneam) are athwart the 
passes from the coastal plain on the south-west, while the natural : 
and only direct communication with the Plain of Acre to the ~ 
north-east skirts the foot of Carmel through a narrow pass guarded © 
at one end by Tell El Kassees and at the other by Tell ’Amr. All. . 
of these seem to be sites of ancient fortifications, dating back at 
least to the Canaanitish period, before the coming of Israelites 
and Philistines. 

Ta’anak is now an almost deserted mound on a spur reaching 
out from the southern hills, Partial excavations have revealed 
walls of great antiquity, traces of child-sacrifice, and correspond- 
ence-tablets written as usual in the Babylonian fashion. The 
identity of the site is not doubtful, as its antiquity is proved, and 
its name has survived from the time of the Pharaohs. It was 
fortified ; and on the western side a rising ramp seems to perpetuate 
the raised track by which chariots entered the city. 

It was in full view of Ta’anak, we learn from the immemorial. 
Song of DebGrah and the parallel prose narrative in the Bible, 
that the Israelites under Barak defeated the formidable charioteers 
of Sisera. It was a fateful moment for Israel : Beisan, Ta’anak 
and Megiddo were Canaanitish cities, while Sisera, representing 
some great foreign power—possibly a remnant of the former 
Hittite empire in the north—was allied with them, and from his 
seat at the entrance to the plain from the Acre side (Harosheth) 
threatened the integrity of Israel (already geographically divided 
by the plain), by cutting off the northern tribes in Galilee more or 
less permanently from those of the south. It is not necessary to 
recount the story, which forms one of the most glowing of epics, 
how DebG6rah “ drew out ” Sisera, who, with his long line of chariots 
winding up the river, was suddenly assailed after rain and routed 
by Barak’s footmen, descended from Tabor. 


The Kings came and fought : 
Then fought the Kings of Canaan 
In Ta’anak by the waters of Megiddo. 


Torrent Kishon swept them away. 


Four miles further, along the edge of the plateau, heading always 
north-west, is the mound which in all probability marks the site 


of Megiddo. Here, where the University of Chicago is planning 
to commence serious work, a certain amount of exploration 
has already been done before the present régime, laying bare 
buildings of Canaanitish origin, as well as traces of an ancient 
brick enclosing wall, nearly nine yards thick—a style of defence 
which suggests an Egyptian origin. A seal of the reign of King 
Jeroboam II.—one of the earliest Hebrew relics of this kind—was 
among the objects discovered. But that which has been found at 
Megiddo is not yet commensurate in any respect with its history 
and legend. The earliest record takes us back as far as the year 
1480 B.c., when the Pharaoh of Egypt found himself compelled to 
retaliate on a northern enemy, probably the Hittite king or general, 
who had had the temerity to leave his frontier at Kadesh, on 
the Orontes, to enter Megiddo, and to stir up disaffection among 
the tributary city-states of the vicinity. The Pharaoh himself 
took command, and, in defiance of his own general staff—who 
recommended an encircling attack in two columns (presumably by 
Jokneam and Dothan)—he led one column at least by the direct 
and stony route—the Wady Arah—that enters the plain on the 
west side of Megiddo. His dispositions seem to have been well 
made, for the princes in revolt abandoned to him “ their chariots 
of silver and of gold,” and, finding the gates of the city already 
shut against them, they were ignominiously hauled up the ramparts 
by their clothing. Megiddo was strictly besieged, no one being 
allowed out except those who came to surrender, and in the end 
the city capitulated, doubtless from famine. The chiefs “ smelt 
the earth” before the Pharaoh: they brought tribute of silver, 
gold, lapis lazuli, malachite, corn, wine, oil, and flocks. The booty 
was immense, including, inter alia, a chariot of gold, another plated 
with gold, 892 other chariots; a suit of bronze armour (of the 
Hittite leader), another belonging to the chief of Megiddo, 200 
other suits of armour, 1929 bulls, 2000 goats, and 20,500 sheep. 
The objects figured among the Syrian tribute garnered by the 
Pharaoh during this campaign include some of the most beautiful 
metal vases of antiquity. This earliest historical episode in 
connection with Megiddo, besides giving us an insight into the 
culture of the Canaanites, is an indication of the importance of 
the city in antiquity, derived from its strategic position on the 
main route from Egypt to Damascus. Thereafter, and for the 
same reason,. its importance remained as great for many centuries, 
until the Romans established there the headquarters of a Legion. 
Each of these centuries has left its traces and its relics in the super- 
posed layers of occupation and decay which constitute the famous 
mound; it is here that the University of Chicago will have the 
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opportunity of opening the pages of history that have remained 
closed until to-day. ! 

Passing along north-westward by the presumed site of Jokneam, 
we come to the narrow neck from Tell Kassees, which connects 
‘the Plain of Esdraelon with that of Acre. It is by this approach 
from the neighbourhood of Tell ’Amr and Harithiyeh that Sisera 
is to be supposed to have debouched with his chariots into Esdraelon. 
The problem connected with Sisera, and the nature of his arms and 
‘people, is full of a [special interest. It may be argued that his 
coming upon the scene in Bible history is explained by the suc- 
cessive migrations of sea-peoples and sea-rovers which later 
threatened even Egypt, and drew out the Pharaoh of the time 
(Rameses III., civca 1190 B.c.) to protect his frontiers. Among 
these peoples were the Philistines whom the followers of Sisera 
must have preceded by more than half a century. On the other 
hand, the reference to Jabin of Hazor, though perhaps borrowed 
from another narrative, suggests that Sisera really represented a — 
northern land-power, which at the date in question (near the 
middle of the thirteenth century B.c.), could be none other than 
that of the Hittites or one of their vassals. It is already shown by 
investigations, which the British School of Archeology in Jerusalem 
have commenced, that, of the several ancient mounds in this 
neighbourhood, that of Harbaj has the strongest claim to be 
identified with Harosheth of the Gentiles. More important still, 
further researches may be expected to probe into the origins of 
these powerfully armed invaders, to determine whether they were 
of Hittite or Canaanitish kinship, and to trace them, if possible, 
to their homes. 

It will be readily recognised from the indications already given 
that the excavation of these historical sites involves much more 
than the elucidation of their individual development. The 
Government have, then, done wisely in not allowing excavation to 
be made in the Holy Land merely for the sake of the antiquities 
to be recovered, or by anybody other than established scientific 
societies with competent trained men to conduct the work. Such 
trained men since the war are, unhappily, few, and it is one of the 
functions of the British School in Jerusalem to see to it that 
candidates with proper academic qualifications receive every 
possible facility and opportunity for studying the methods of 
scientific excavation. It has been seen that the investigation of 
Ta’anak and Megiddo involves historical problems and peoples 
of much more than local importance. The Canaanites themselves, 
of whom little is known, are disclosed as a people of high culture 
and extended relations. ‘‘ The vile enemy of Kadesh,’”’ whose 
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‘entry into Megiddo had called out the Pharaoh to re-establish his 
; ate the Hittite leader, repre- 
senting the great northern power. Kadesh was in the Amorite 


" country —Central Syria, in particular the Lebanon—and the 


Amorite land is revealed in later records as the buffer State between 
the ambitions of the Pharaoh in the south and his rival the Hittite 
king in the north, Alliances between Hittite and Amorite are 
known to have been made. Fragments of treaties between them 
exist, and they refer back to a pre-existing similar state of things. 
Hence the whole setting of these episodes, thanks to a more 
extended knowledge to-day, appears to us now as historical ; and 
the familiar references in the earlier Biblical accounts to Hittites 
and Amorites along with Canaanites as powerful elements in the 
population of Palestine appear now in harmony with this historical 
background. 

It is already evident that these problems are inter-related, and 
that a proper solution must begin by reviewing the situation as a 
whole, having due regard to discovery in neighbouring lands. 
The task and opportunity of the archeologist in Palestine to-day 
is to learn to distinguish between the archeological traces of these 
peoples, so as to be able to identify them where they may turn 
up. He must study and map their distribution, explain their 
jnter-relations, and, having classified his results, he will then be 
prepared to attack the bigger problems of racial distribution and 
migration, which can only be solved by an exact survey of the 
whole field of discovery in the Middle East to-day, ranging from 
Crete and Asia Minor as far as Babylonia and Egypt. 

It is to the initial preparation for this task that the British 
School is now devoting itself, so far as its field-work is concerned. 
The programme is to examine scientifically the stratification and 
contents of ancient sites in the several centres of early civilisation, 
and to classify and organise the results so that the workers of the 
future will find in Jerusalem the indispensable elements by which 
to identify and interpret their own discoveries. The site of 
Harosheth was well chosen. Not only is there the special interest 
of the historical association with Sisera and his unknown followers, 
but it forms a part of the Plain of Acre which, though freely dotted 
with ancient sites, is practically unexplored. Contact with the 
sea opens the door to relations on that side, and with that a new 
vista of possibilities upon which it is useless to speculate. The 
suggestion, however, of some affinity between Sisera’s followers 
and the Philistines, who are found further south along the coast, is 
borne out by a chance fragment of evidence due to an Egyptian 
schoolboy, from whose scribblings it may be possible to infer that 
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both the followers of Sisera and those of Akish (the Philistine) — 


were branches of one and the same people, grouped always among 
the Hittite allies in Northern Syria. The dispersal of the peoples 
formerly held together under the central Hittite power in Asia 
Minor would, in fact, adequately explain the origin of the move- 
ments which brought these powerful strangers by land and sea to 
Palestine. 


Ill. THE PHILISTINE PLAIN. 


From the Plain of Acre the route southwards, hugging the 
sea-coast, bends around the foot of Carmel and so emerges into the 


Plain of Sharon. Here a number of mounds, still generally in © 


occupation, as well as countless tombs along the ridge, testify to 
the presence of ancient settlers and civilisation, confirming the 
impression derived from Egyptian and other documents. But 
this field is unexplored. There are few visible traces, even of 
Roman date, while such monumental ruins as meet the eye are 
attributable mostly to the Crusades or the Middle Ages. 

The plain, now much wider, from Jaffa southwards, is among 
the most productive areas of Palestine, It is separated indefinitely 
from the prominent plateau of Judaa by a low ridge of foot-hills, 
called the Shephelah. It was this fertile tract that the Philistines 
seized and occupied about the same time that the Israelites entered 
Palestine from the side of the Jordan. From this fact it is 
familiarly known as Philistia, or the Philistine Plain. The long 
struggle for ascendancy between these two territorial Tivals forms 
a glowing theme in Bible narrative, as witness the exploits of 
Samson and the defeat of Saul. In the end it would seem that 
though the Philistines gradually mixed and merged with the 
people of Palestine and eventually lost their identity, yet for 
several hundred years they maintained their own independence 
and institutions ; while from their Judzan hills the prophets of 
Israel, looking down upon the fair plain stretching to the sea 
that was denied them, launched their fulminations against this 
hereditary enemy who barred the way. Yetit was the Philistines, 
doubtless as a result of their commercial relations, who left their 
name upon the land as we know it—Palestine. 

It is from the Bible that we get our best glimpse of the internal 
organisation of this powerful and mysterious people. 
without difficulty a league of five principal city states, whereof 
the sites of three, upon the coast namely, Ashdod, Askalon, and 
Gaza are recognised by the survival of their names on the same or 
neighbouring spots; while two—namely, Ekron and G 
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inland, have changed their names and cannot be identified with 
certainty. 

It is, however, from Egyptian sources that we learn what is 
known of the coming and origin of the Philistines, in the reign of 
the Pharaoh Rameses III. Fortunately the records are relatively 
ample and well illustrated. On the temple walls we see the 
Philistine warriors heavily armed, carrying javelin and lance, and _ 
protected by helmet, mail body armour and greaves. Each 
warrior had his chariot and his shield-bearer, as Homer depicts : 
the Greeks at Troy. The Philistine plumed or feathered head-dress 
is characteristic and distinctive. Their troops numbered also light- 
armed men, chiefly archers. 

The Philistines appear on the scene, according to the Egyptian 
narrative, in company with other kindred groups of people, about 
1184 B.c., as taking part in a great migration, coming southwards 
down the coast of Syria by land and sea. The movement threatened 
to invade not only Rameses’ Syrian possessions, but even Egypt 
itself. This migration was, in fact, a repercussion of the great 
racial movements then in progress which largely repeopled Greece 
and the Agean coasts, and overthrew the long-established Hittite 
supremacy in Asia Minor. 

The Pharaoh recognised the full significance and danger of the 
movement, and made adequate preparations to resist the inroad, 
It is not quite clear whether he met the invader on the actual 
frontiers of Egypt, or whether he advanced some way up the 
coast of Palestine or Syria. The little creeks or harbours, and 
the use of ships, represented in the battle scenes, as well as one of 
the Egyptian narratives, suggest the latter alternative, and the 
small bay of Czsarea or Tantura, or Athlit or Acre would well 
satisfy the illustrations. Wherever it may have been, the Pharaoh 
met the invaders both by land and by sea. 
the Philistines’ boats overturned, with the oc 
the water. As they came ashore the land troops completed their 
discomfiture. The boats of the Philistines had a peculiarly turned- 
up prow and stern. On shore their chariots were manned in 
threes, after the Hittite fashion. Their land equipment was 
drawn by bullock-wagons, in which also rode the families of 
some, no doubt the leaders, protected by a bodyguard of Philistine 
warriors. 

It is of passing interest to notice that the round shield, the broad 
dagger, and the custom of manning the chariots in threes are 
already familiar in Egyptian representations of their warfare with 
the Hittites and their confederates. Conspicuous also are the 
“ Shardana,” supposed by some to have come, like other Hittite 
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onfederates of the time, from Western Asia Minor, presum- 


ably from Sardis. For the Hittite Empire and confederacy had 
formerly linked together all the various tribes and peoples of 


Asia Minor and North Syria. Members of this same people, 
the Shardana, accompany the Philistines, while other remnants of 
them are found as mercenaries in the Egyptian ranks, fighting 
against their kindred. Their inclusion in the Egyptian army 
dated from the Hittite wars of some generations previous. 

These are not the only indications of an origin in Asia Minor 
for the Philistines. The feather head-dress, which so distinguishes 
them, is alluded to by Herodotus as a Syrian feature, while the 


Assyrian evidence attributes its origin to Ionia or Caria. The 


round shield, again, according to Herodotus, was Carian, and the 
handle recognised by modern investigators was traditionally the 
invention of that area. The picture signs on the now well-known 
“ Phestos disc” (a round tablet inscribed decentrically on two 
faces), which include the Philistine headgear, present also affinities 


with Caria or Lycia, though the object itself was found in Crete. 


The chance scribblings of an Egyptian schoolboy of the period, 
again, seem to indicate a relation between one section of the 
Philistines and a people from Keftiu, a state forming one of 
the central Hittite confederacy, and probably somewhere in the 
vicinity of Cilicia. 

This first glimpse, then, at the new population of the seaboard 
of Palestine suggests that the Philistines did in fact come from 
southern Asia Minor. This accords with the general tendency of 
Biblical tradition: ‘‘ Have I not brought the Philistines from 
Caphtor”’; and the identification of Caphtor with Cappadocia in 
the Septuagint. But this theory is not a proof. Some scholars 
urge, on the other hand, that Caphtor is to be identified with Crete; 
and that the Philistines came from Crete, or contained Cretan 
elements. The argument is partly linguistic and partly archeo- 
logical, and while some of it yields place to careful analysis, the 
theory remains, and it is worthy of deference. The reference to 
Minos on coins of Gaza, and the cult of that place, are points of 
special interest, though they belong to an age many centuries 
later than the great days of the Philistine domination. The latest 
and well studied theory put forward by the British School of 
Archeology in Jerusalem, would derive the Philistines from the 
Dalmatian coast ; and if this connection be established by further 
discoveries, Caria and Crete can only have been stopping-places 
on their voyage of adventure. 

Such, then, is the Philistine problem. We see that the field 
of investigation has been narrowed and specialised by modern 
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research ; but that the simple question, ‘‘ Who were the Philis- 
tines ?’ is not to be answered without a complicated archeological 
investigation. The elements for such an enquiry hardly exist. 
Research in the interior of Asia Minor has not yet drawn distinction 
between the various ancient elements, and has, in fact, been limited 
to surface exploration and the examination of a few special sites 
like Troy and Sardis, and the Hittite capital of Boghaz Keui. 
More near and more important, the archeology of the Philistines 
is almost a blank page. None of their famous armour has been 
found, nor were there identified any of the objects common to 
their daily life, until the Palestine Exploration Fund decided to in- 
augurate the new era of their researches in Palestine after the war — 
was over by an organised campaign, commencing with Askalon — 
(otherwise Ashkalon), now Askalan. 

Here, at any rate, within the circuit of the mighty ramparts of 
antiquity which protect it, there was a reasonable prospect of 
getting direct evidence, of collecting and arranging material links 
in the chain of argument that should lead eventually to a solution 
of the Philistine problem. In pursuit of this investigation the 
excavation was worked down in one field overlooking the sea, 
stage by stage until the lowest strata of occupation were reached 
almost at sea-level. Striations of ancient origin were discerned 
in the vertical face of the cutting; and these illustrate the 
method by which mounds in Palestine and elsewhere grow as 
a result of occupation. For the houses of the first-comers fall 
into decay, whether by fire. or by action of rain and other 
agencies. The artificial floor of the house generally remains, 
visible as a definite layer, and the débris of decay overlies it, 
clearly distinguishable to a trained eye. Destruction by fire will — 
leave charred timber ; gradual decay will leave visible striations, 
which are intensified from time to time by exceptional rains or 
other causes. Upon such a deposit the new-comers commence to 
build their new houses, first levelling the pre-existing débris, 
digging new foundations or re-using the old ones. New foundations 
may traverse even the lower floor. The new floor and walls and 
roofs are constructed to fall into decay or to be destroyed in 
their turn, leaving an ever-increasing accumulation which in the 
course of ages constitutes the mound. Each house had its pottery 
vessels and household effects. These got broken and lost in the 
ground, and so each level yields up now to the careful excavator 
its own witness. Naturally a trained and conscientious investigator 
only can grapple with a problem of this kind, and no other should 
attempt it. The workmen, too, must be trained to a method which 
should be as fool-proof and mischief-proof as possible, That 
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employed in this case was a division of the earth vertically and 
horizontally into steps of one metre. Every object or fragment 
found in each step was carefully collected and put on one side, 
and notes made of the all-important stratifications in the cutting, 
before any adjacent cutting was commenced. The result has been 
an identification not only of the Philistine levels, but of the ages 
which preceded and which followed, as well as the collection and 
registration of a very plentiful material drawn from the common, 
-and hence most characteristic, objects of each period. It is already 
possible to discern and distinguish the changes introduced by the 
Philistines at their coming, and to recognise how, as generation 
succeeded generation, these distinctive characteristics were lost, 
and the arts of the Philistines in this respect were merged more 
and more with those of their Semitic neighbours. While it has 
not been possible to recognise as yet in general the source from 
which the Philistines derived the objects or art-motives which this 
excavation has disclosed, there has been recovered a plentiful and 
precious scientific material by which eventually the original home 
of the Philistines will be traced, while serving at once to recognise 
Philistine handiwork elsewhere in Palestine wherever research 
may find such, 

The interest of Askalon is by no means confined to the Philistine 
age or problem ; indeed the excavators found in the site striking 
evidence of the history and wonderful prosperity of the city in 
succeeding ages. A door-lintel inscribed briefly, but suggestively, 
“Prosper Askalon, Prosper Rome,” belongs evidently to the 
period when, Askalon had become a free city of the Roman Empire, 
a privilege which it enjoyed from 104 B.c. for four and a half 
centuries. Thereafter it became a city of great splendour, and 
though retaining some of its ancient features of interest, like the 
sacred lake and the shrine of the Syrian “ fish goddess ’’ Derceto, 
which writers of the period have described, it must have been 
effectively Romanised during that period in art and institutions, 
if not also in language. It was now that the city reached its 
greatest extension, so that it embraced the whole of the area 
within the circuit of the ancient ramparts, whereas, in the earliest 
Egyptian picture of the thirteenth century B.c., it is seen as a 
small citadel cresting a knoll still conspicuous within the area. 

The work of the Palestine Exploration Fund at Askalon, in 
addition to the material evidence collected about the Philistines 
and other early settlers, has opened a new page in the history of 
Roman Palestine at its brightest period. 

The recent excavations have already shown that the city was 
freely adorned in the Roman Age with buildings in the classic 
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styles. In one field was preserved part of a*semi-circle of stone 


seats which mark the outline of a former theatre. The outer | 


retaining wall and portions of the internal corridors have been 
traced, passing into the adjoining fields. In the foreground there 
was the prone statue of ‘‘ Peace,” lying, no doubt, where it was 
thrown down when the main building was destroyed. A little 
earth and débris alone separated it from the marble flooring. Near 
by is the mouth of a well, which was cut at some subsequent date 
through the pavement. Possibly the proximity of the statue had 
led to this being known as the Well of Peace, for in the sixth century, 
Antoninus Martyr wrote: .“‘ There is a Well of Peace, built after 
the manner of a theatre, in which yow descend by steps. . . .” 
The excavation provides a lucid illustration to this allusion. 

Further excavation has shown that the theatre itself was a 
reconstruction of an earlier and more imposing edifice—namely, 
the apse of the Senate House, wherein were ranged in tiers the 
seats of the Senators, the pre-existing outline of which had evi- 
dently suggested its ready adaptation. The main entrance to this 
building had been flanked, if not supported on either hand, by 
two great statues, whereof the ‘“‘ Peace”? was one; while the 
counterpart was the “ Victory over the World ’’—a graceful and 
well-preserved piece of sculpture. 

The basilica, or tribune, was in fact approached by way of a 
tesselated court surrounded by a great marble colonnade and 
cloisters, details of which are published in the Quarterly Statements 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 1921-24. There were thirty- 
two columns on each wing, and eight columns across each end. 
Each column was nearly three feet in thickness, resting on an 
appropriate Attic base, and further raised by a pedestal, so that 
it reached about thirty feet in height. The double pedestals 
which mark the corners were particularly massive. The capitals 
were of the Corinthian order, and in the excellent Greco-Roman 
style so well seen at Baalbek and Jerash. The marble was all 
imported, probably from one of the Greek islands; and it seems 
likely that the columns were already cut, and a good deal of the 


detail-work outlined before they were transported. It is of striking . 


interest to be able to recognise in this magnificent structure the 
“court surrounded by columns,” justly renowned even in antiquity, 
with which Herod the Great is stated by Josephus to have adorned 
his birthplace. The excavations indicated remarkably the super- 
position of the buildings of different ages on this spot, which was 
clearly always devoted to some public purpose. At first, upon a 
sandy bed in which were Philistine traces, a colonnade was built 
in the third or fourth century B.c., leading towards the sacred 


of Abraham, some 200 yards away. great 

ation walls of Herod’s cloisters in the first century, descending 
n as deeply as those of the earlier colonnade. Then, about 
the fifth century, there was constructed the contiguous but less 
- substantial stage-wall of the Byzantine “theatre ” ; and, lastly, the | 
retaining wall of an Arab mihrab attached to a mosque. Each 
one of the three main buildings indicated had, in turn, its own 
_ importance and history, and references to each can be traced in the 
ancient writers. Herod’s cloisters must have been distinguished 
not only for their architectural majesty and proportions, but by 
the statuary—partly constructional and partly in the round—by 
which the building was adorned. Pairs of architectural statues 
seem to have flanked each entrance, like that which led to the 
basilica. Peculiar interest in this connection is the identification 
of the local goddess, in one example, with the Egyptian Isis 
(indicated by her girdle, etc.), and with the Fortune (Tyche) or 
City goddess. She is also grouped with a child figure, an associa- 
tion consistent both with Egyptian mythology, in which Isis and 
- Horus are so familiarly grouped, and also with a Lydian tradition 
concerning the goddess of Askalon herself, which associates a son 
(Ikthus, a “ fish ”) with Derceto (Atargatis), both of whom, 
according to legend, were drowned in the sacred lake at Askalon. 
Portions of two other architectural statues have been discovered. 
But the statuary in the round surpasses in beauty and treatment, 
as might be expected, the architectural pieces. 

All these statues and the more striking examples of architecture 
are preserved, and may be seen in the local museum upon the 
site ; a guardian is in attendance. 

Askalon, as is well known, was one of the five chief cities of the 
Philistines. The sites of two others, namely, Ashdod to the north 
and Gaza to the south, are similarly indicated by the survival of 
their ancient names. The position of the remaining two, Ekron 
and Gath, is much less certain. Exploration conducted by the 
American School points to Qatra being the probable site of Ekron, 
rather than Aqir, which has often been suggested. The two 
modern names are equally suggestive of the old one, but whereas 
at Qatra there is an important and ancient mound with numerous 
traces of antiquity, there are no signs of antiquity at Aqir. The 
fifth city was that of Gath, which would seem in early times to have 
shared first importance in the popular mind with Askalon. “ Tell 
it not in Gath, Publish it not in the streets of Askalon, lest the 
daughters of the Philistines rejoice. ”’ The same school 
proposes to identify Gath with the mound and remains at ’Araq 
El Menshiyeh. Hitherto, Tell el-Safi has been usually regarded 
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as the site, from general considerations of Biblical topography; _ 
but there are arguments in favour of its identity with the ancient 
Libnah. For the present we may accept the new suggestions, 
about which we are promised further information. 

The great work which the Palestine Exploration Fund has 
commenced at Askalon, and their further investigations in the 
vicinity of Gaza, are fully consistent with the traditions of that 
pioneer body, which in earlier years examined successively five 
important sites lying along the eastern fringe of the plain, where 
the ridge of the Shephelah separates the lowlands from the less 
hospitable uplands of Judea. 

The first and most southerly of these sites was Tell el-Hesy, 4 

identified with the Biblical Lachish. Here over thirty years ago 
Professor Flinders Petrie gave a scientific lead to work in Palestine, 
by establishing a sequence of ceramic types characteristic of the 
successive ages of the city’s existence. This was done by a study 
of the position and character of ‘“‘ unconsidered trifles,”” chiefly 
potsherds, and the results hold good to-day. Pottery is, in fact, 
almost unique in that it is practically indestructible ; it does not, 
if left to itself, decay or perish in the ordinary way like wood or 
paper or metals, or even stone. A vase gets broken and is thrown 
away. The pieces get covered and remain to illustrate to a future 
age the taste, arts, and relations of those who made and used it. 
The whole duty of the excavator, then, involves not only the 
recovery of these fragments of evidence, but a careful study of their 
position in relation to one another and to their surroundings. 
Excavation is now a science, with the stratification of potsherds 
as its basis. 

The next site, geographically northwards, was Tell Sandahanna, 
which lies opposite Askalon in the east of the plain. Here a 
city of pre-Christian date was excavated and planned. The 
famous tombs of Marissa in the vicinity—for this is the area of 
Beit Jibrin—were investigated, and the wall paintings were placed 
on permanent record, somewhat later. 

Tell el-Safi, the third site of the series, proved difficult and 
disappointing. But the city wall was traced and a number of 
broken antiquities were recovered. This brings us to Gezer, the 
site of which, on the mound called Tell el-Jazari, had been located 
by M. Clermont Ganneau as early as 1871. Here the Palestine 
Exploration Fund made a special effort. The volumes in which 
the excavator, Professor Macalister, has published his results are 
a monument of scrupulous method and conscientious labour of 
several successive years. And the site was worthy. 
city dominated the entrance to one of the few p 
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‘from the plain. As far back as the fifteenth century B.c., it appears 
jn history as a Canaanitish city, subject to the Pharaoh. Later, 
‘as will be remembered, it was presented to Solomon as dowry 
of the Pharaoh’s daughter whom he had married. In the 
‘later struggles of the Maccabees, it appears still as a stronghold 
of considerable importance. The excavations revealed stratum. 
beneath stratum, illustrating and confirming the long history and 
varying fortunes cof this site, from the time of cave-dwelling 
stone-using man, through the ages, till the period of Jewish 
occupation, both before and after the Exile. On the whole, the 
evidences of Egyptian influence and domination were the most 
striking; but the ancient sanctuary, with its “ Mazzeboth”’ of 
standing stones, and also the traces of child-sacrifice, were full of 
interest and significance. 

Last of all, the ancient Beth Shemesh (now Ain Shems) was 
investigated in to1r by Dr Mackenzie, Though inferior in im- 
portance to the great cities already examined, this site in, the 
famous Wady Surar yielded important chronological evidence, 
both in its strata and in its tombs. The excavator claims to have 
distinguished the successive periods during which the city passed 
first into Philistine and then into Israelitish hands, and the evi- 
dence which he adduces, which is amply corroborated by that of 
Askalon, may prove to have provided a final basis for a scientific 


system of classification. 


Iv. MONUMENTS OF THE ROMAN AGE. 


The Great Cloister of Askalon, described in the last chapter, is in 
among the Roman monuments of Palestine 
hitherto disclosed. Perfect colonnades of the Corinthian order are 
to be seen at Bethlehem in the Church of. the Nativity, and they 
are composed of columns and capitals which rival, indeed, those of 
Askalon in size and beauty. But they are probably of somewhat 
later date. 

For a more exact parallel we turn to Samaria (now called 
Sebastiyeh), the historical site of the capital of Israel, which in 
Roman times developed into an imposing city of columns ona 
hill, by name Sebasté. This historical site abounds in monuments 
and associations of many ages- The Roman remains, in particular, 
reflect the imperial spirit and the prosperity that attended the 
unity and protection of Palestine under Rome’s imperial wing. 
The situation of the place gave it first importance. Crowning a 
central knoll, surrounded by a circle of hills which form an almost 
unbroken ridge, it dominates the main high road from north to 
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south, while commanding at the same time a chief outlet from 
the hilly country to the sea. Here it was that, early in the ninth 
century B.c., Omri, King of Israel, established the capital of the y 


Northern Kingdom, having purchased the hill from its owner, 
whose name was Shemer. The city was captured by the Assyrians 
in 722 B.c., after a three years’ siege; but in the time of the 
Maccabees it once more regained its importance and strength, to 
be reduced by the Romans, ¢. 107 B.c. The Emperor Augustus 
presented the town to Herod the Great, and it was by him that it 
was renamed Sebasté (which is the Greek for Augusta) : it was 
the same ruler who was responsible for many of the fortifications 


and structures which were revealed by excavations commenced in | 


1908 by the University of Harvard. 

Of these, the most complete is the so-called Roman “ Basilica,”’ 
which, though much smaller than that of Askalon, is apparently 
of the same period and character, whilst in much better preservation, 
The columns are monoliths, and the capitals are of good Corinthian 
Style. The central space was paved and open to the sky. The 
ambulatory around was floored with tessere and covered, forming 
a cloister. The whole served as an approach and forecourt to the 
apse seen still on the site with its tiers of seats, which probably 
served as the meeting-place of the elders of the city, or Senate 
House. As at Askalon, while the general plan of the apsidal 
building suggests the more familiar basilica, yet the detail does not 
indicate a court of justice, nor does the open forecourt admit that 
interpretation. Though a considerable portion of the building 
remains to be excavated, yet its general design, as well as the detail 
of pedestals and capital, compared with the discoveries at Askalon, 
suggests that the building must be attributed equally to the period 
of Herod the Great. 

Beyond the Senate House at Samaria, other columns and remains 
seem to indicate a Forum to which an avenue of columns led 
directly from the main entrance. Many of these columns are 
still standing, protruding from the soil which has accumulated 
round them, so that the avenue can be traced from end to end, 
As at Jerash, beyond the River Jordan, and in other great Roman 
cities, this avenue marks, in fact, the via principalis, or chief street. 
It leads by a central toute, with two bends, around the shoulder of 
the hill upon which the city stood, and finally emerges in a fine 
gateway. The circular flanking towers of this gateway are pre- 
sumably work of a later age, probably the Byzantine epoch. Those 
of the period of Herod are probably the square foundations upon 
which the later ones were rebuilt. Roman military archite 
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towers until the middle of the second century, and it was not until 


the third or fourth century that the principle of enfilading fire was 
applied to the protection of fortified places and led to the con- 
struction of bastions tending to be round or semicircular in plan, 
and external to the line of wall. 

The Harvard excavations at Samaria in 1908-9 uncovered also 
the summit of the hill, disclosing the remains of the successive 
building periods from the time of Omri and Ahab till the Roman 
Age. Herod the Great again left the most impressive monument 
of the spot, traceable now as a vast ruin borne on massive vaulted 
foundations—all that remains of a temple he erected in honour of 
the Emperor Augustus. The grand stairway leading up to this is, 
however, comparatively well preserved. At the foot there still 
lies the torso of a heroic statue of the Emperor; and on the lower 
steps the excavators found a characteristic Roman altar dedicated 
to Jupiter Optimus Maximus (the Best and Greatest). The 
structural remains of the early Israelitish periods are not easy to 
disentangle, having been re-used and re-interred in the works of 
later times; but the able excavator (Dr Reisner) was able to 
distinguish such in several instances among the lower complex on 
the acropolis. 

The excavated remains at Samaria do not conclude the list of 
ancient monuments on this*most interesting of sites. The walls 
of Roman date enclose not only the central spur, but a raised area 
of irregular form which is nearly a thousand yards across (north to 
south), with a length from east to west which exceeds that figure. 
The circuit of the walls is nearly three miles ; the Herodian walls 
themselves were ten feet in thickness. On the lower terrace to 
the north-east the remains of a large stadium or race-course are 
conspicuous, the indications being again a series of columns rising 
from the soil and the general contour of the ground. On a higher 
terrace to the east, there are the remains of the Crusaders’ Church 
of St John, with tower and episcopal palace adjoining. Below 
this are further vaulted galleries divided into modern dwellings, 
A walk through the area discloses traces of antiquity on every 
side. Special care is being taken of this historic site, and it is 
pleasant to learn that the University of Harvard proposes shortly 
to resume its interrupted researches. 

Though evidently Samaria was a city of great importance, fair 
to behold in the Roman epoch, and the most impressive monument 
of the age that has survived, yet it was not the chief Roman town 
of Palestine. This was at Caesarea, some twenty miles to the 
west, upon the coast of the Mediterranean. The development of 
this seaport was again due in great measure to the initiative of 
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Herod the Great, who likewise renamed this city in honour of his: 
Emperor. Caesarea became the official residence of the Roman 
Governors. Its walls, like those of Askalon, formed a vast half- 
circle, reaching two miles or more inland, and with a frontage on 
the sea of some three miles. Yet of the temples, towers, theatres, | 
walls, and aqueducts for which it was famed there is now little 
trace; the site of the hippodrome is preserved by its form—it 
accommodated 20,000 spectators in its day—and fragments of 
masonry, foundations, and columns may be traced everywhere 
along the shore. Every effort is being made to preserve what 
remains, and a local museum has been established to protect the 
smaller relics of local interest. Probably the greatest destruction 


of Roman buildings took place during the Crusades, when the ~ 


medieval town walls that can still be traced were built around a 
much smaller area within the former. The size of the new fortified 
city was 600 by 250 yards. The Roman walls were stripped and 
their dressed stones re-used; the columns of the temples and 
public buildings became the bonding stones of the Crusaders’ 
walls. It is a pitiful souvenir, and unfortunately it is only one 
of severalexamples. The fair Roman cities of Gaza and Askalon 
shared similar fates, and yield hardly a trace above the soil. Not- 
withstanding the paucity of its remains, Caesarea has a special 
interest in Christian history, St Paul, St Philip, and St Peter 
visited it, and St Paul was a prisoner there for two years. It was 
the leading See in the early organisation of the Church in Palestine. 
‘Origin taught there ; and Eusebius was educated there, to become 
afterwards its Bishop. In legend it was the site from which 
Baldwin I. recovered the Holy Grail, a hexagonal vase of green 
“crystal”? ; a material answering to this description is to be 
found along the coast. Now it is reduced to the status of a 
picturesque but sleepy fishing village, isolated by wastes and 
sand-dunes from the rest of Palestine. 

While the continuous occupation of Roman sites in Palestine 
has led to the consistent demolition of the ancient buildings, so 
that no city plans can be made out comparable with those in 
Trans-Jordania, yet there are numerous isolated monuments of 
the Roman Age. Some of the Jewish synagogues of the period in 
Galilee were mentioned in Chapter I. of this Appendix: a myriad 
tombs in cliff and rock faces, scattered from end to end of the land 
indicate the prosperous civilisation and population of Palestine 
in those days. Everywhere travellers may find traces of Roman 
villas, indicated most frequently by fessere turned up by the 
plough from the ancient floors. Columns and bases of classical 
character are to be seen re-used, often as not in quaintly incon- 
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_ gruous fashion, in the country villages. It is not possible to give 


any complete account of these, but some which have been the 
scene of recent discovery or investigation are worthy of special 
reference. 
_ Perhaps one of the most wonderful sites of Palestine is to 
be found at Bét Jibrin, the site of the ancient Mareshah, 
which is situated at the foot of the hills eastward from Gaza, 


on the old road up to Hebron. The ancient town was fortified 


by Rehoboam; later a colony of Phoenicians was settled there, 
and played a considerable part in the wars of the Maccabeans. 
Destroyed in 40 B.c. by the Parthians, it was reconstructed under 
the Romans as a fortress, under the name of Baithogabra. The 
Roman Emperor Severus conferred the privilege of Roman freedom 
upon it in connection with his Eastern journey. Here are a great 
series of rock tombs and chambers, some of these decorated in the 
Roman period with paintings of peculiar interest, which have 
happily survived and are now protected. Copies of these paintings 
‘have been published by the Palestine Exploration Fund. Doubt- 
less many of the caverns date their origin to much older times ; 
some are as much as one hundred feet across, and they are uniformly 
from thirty to forty feet in height, the roofs being supported in 
some cases by hewn columns. One of these is the well-known 
Columbarium. It seems more than likely that in antiquity great 
numbers of these chambers were used as houses. One ancient 
Egyptian text may possibly refer to this region in an allusion to 
Troglodytes, and there are later traditions connected with the 
Horim and the Idumeans to the same effect. Others of the caverns 
have been re-used as churches, as is indicated by their apses and 
Christian symbols. Within the same village are interesting remains 
of the Crusaders, both a fortress and a church, while numerous 
white columns of the familiar Corinthian style belong to buildings 
of the Roman Age. It is here that, during the past winter, the 
British Governor of Hebron called attention to the traces of an 
ancient mosaic pavement, which, examined by experts of the 
French and British Schools, proves to be the finest example of its 
kind in Palestine. It has not been completely uncovered, but 
further work upon it is projected. The design includes not only 
a variety of conventional patterns arranged with geometrical effect, 
but lions and other animals, birds, trees and plants, as well as 
the Seasons, represented by female figures in similar fashion to 
the representation of GE, the Earth, Steps are being taken to 
preserve the monument, if possible, upon the spot, and it will 
prove an added centre of interest. Unfortunately, the communi- 
cations with Bét Jibrin are difficult, and the area itself is not 
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healthy ; but under the present administration we may hope fo: 
improvements in these respects. 

The famous reservoirs known as Solomon’s Pools have bee 
called upon again by the new régime to fulfil their original purpose 
of supplying water to Jerusalem. Two of them are already filled, 
and the third is filling for this purpose. The task of tracing an 
cleaning the old aqueducts, particularly those which supply wate 
to the Pools, has been patiently and successfully carried out by 
the Department of Public Works, and has led to-a series of dis- 
coveries in connection with them of great interest. The skill with 
which subterranean sources of water were tapped and with which 


the aqueducts were designed is worthy of admiration. The effect 

of refilling the Pools has been to restore their picturesque appeal 
ance. Pumping-stations are being built, care being taken to — 
preserve the character of the site. A clever inscription, dedicated © 
to the engines, is being set up to commemorate the new achieve- — 
ment; it reads as follows — 


PRODIGIUM HAC OLIM BELLI IN DISCRIMINE FECIT q 
MACHINA QUA NILUM TRANSTULIT IN SYRIAM: 

NUNC OPERE EXPLETO MUTATO MUNERE SANCT& 

SERVIAT ATQUE URBI REDDAT AB IMBRE DECUS. 


of which the following might be a free translation— 


These wrought a marvel in the hour of Trial 
And drew to Syria bounty from the Nile : 
That labour o’er, be theirs the new emprise 
To wrest for Zion beauty from the skies. 


There is no evidence that these Pools are to be attributed to 
the enterprise of King Solomon, but it may be readily believed that 
they were designed and utilised in Roman times. The extension of 
Jerusalem towards the north-west, quitting its ancient sources of 
supply for the higher and waterless ground, would lead necessarily 
to the engineering of new supplies of water such as these reservoirs 
and their conduits indicate. 

Among the numerous tombs, decorated and undecorated, to be 
found in the valleys around Jerusalem, that series known as the 
“ Tombs of the Kings” is amongst the most imposing. This has 
been for some time under the care of the French, and the present 
Government has respected the status quo in this regard. <A large 
crack threatened the architrave where the two supporting columns 
have already fallen, and measures have been taken by the French 
Consul-General to prevent further damage arising, pending more 
permanent steps for the conservation of this very fine monument, 


are three tombs of very striking interest, generally attributed to 


the Roman Age. One is commonly known as the ‘“‘ Pyramid of 


Zacharias”; an adjoining tomb with Doric facade is the “‘ Grotto 


of St James”; and the third, which stands alone and is the 


“most imposing, is the ‘‘ Tomb of Absalom.”’ It will be seen that, 


while the Doric and Ionic orders are suggested in the capitals, 
the execution of these monuments is severe. The “ Pyramid of 
Zacharias ”’ is entirely carved from the living rock, and the cornice 
is of Egyptian design, a suggestion borne out by the pyramidal 
roof, The “ Grotto of St James” recalls the facade of rock-tombs 
of Beni-Hassan in Egypt, the date of which is somewhere about 
2000 B.c.; and as an early illustration of this type we recall the 
famous rock-tombs of southern Asia Minor. The so-called “ Tomb 
of Absalom” is carved from the rock as far as the cornice, from 
which point it is built as the illustration shows. 

It would be reasonable to argue from the simplicity of design, 


the Egyptian motives, and the severity in execution of these 


monuments, that a much earlier date might be assigned to them 
than the Ptolemaic Age or early Roman period to which they are 
usually referred ; to wonder, in fact, whether we should not look 
back much further, even to the days of Solomon, when his great 
Temple was constructed with the help of skilled workmen from 
Phenicia. A passage from Josephus, however, supported by 
other classical authorities, seems to throw a definite light upon 
the question. That writer tells us, in his Antiquities of the Jews, 
that on the death of Helena (Queen of Adiabene in North 
Mesopotamia) her son, who succeeded to the throne, sent her 
remains and those of her deceased brother to Jerusalem, and 
“gave orders that they should be buried in the pyramids 
which their mother had erected ; they were three in number and 
three furlongs from the City of Jerusalem.” The reference seems 
appropriate both in regard to position and the character of the 
tombs, though the latter are usually identified with the “ Tombs 
of the Kings” previously described. The fact that these are 
the only tomb buildings with pyramidal features seems to argue 
strongly for the date and age of the Queen mentioned early in the 
first century of our era. This Queen is not to be confused with 
St Helena, so famous for her pious works in the age of Constantine ; 
she is the devout lady mentioned by Josephus as having sent 
stores of grain to save Jerusalem during the years of famine of 
which we know from the Acts of the Apostles. 

In general, the monuments of Jerusalem are too well known 
to call for special mention in these Notes; but those who are 
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interested in the development of Jerusalem in the early days of 
the Roman occupation, from the time of Herod to that of Constan 
tine, will find in the work of the learned Dominican Fathers aroun! 

the site of the Holy Sepulchre a wonderful record of patient toil 
scientifically carried out through many years. This has cleared 
up many problems and explained the evolution and reconstruction. 
of the area, from the Forum and other features of Alia Capitolania 
(as the reconstructed Jerusalem of the second century was called), 
till, in the age of Constantine, the basilica and cupola were built 
upon the sacred area. In this scientific demonstration many of 
the seemingly meaningless: columns and foundations to. be seen — 
in the adjoining bazaars, or protected inside religious institutions, 

fall into their place in an orderly and scientific fashion. It is even — 
possible to recognise the long double avenue of columns which : 
marked, as at Samaria and at Jerash, the principal thoroughfare 

through Jerusalem in the Roman Age. 


V. ROMAN CITIES BEYOND JORDAN. 


In a preceding chapter we had to lament the disappearance of 
most of the fine monuments and cities that sprang up in Palestine 
during the prosperous times that. rewarded the Roman administra- 
tion of the land in the first centuries of our era. Czsarea (the 
capital), Samaria, Ascalon, Jerusalem itself, bear on the surface 
relatively little witness to the character and development of that 
age. Excavation alone can produce living illustrations of the 
descriptions in the classical writings. 

Happily, the hand of Time has spared many beautiful monuments 
beyond the Jordan, in particular the remains of the group of cities 
that were leagued together for administrative and protective 
purposes by the name of the Decapolis. Jerash was one of these : 
its ancient name was Gerasa. Here temples and public buildings 
were placed on the west side of a stream and ravine opposite to 
where the modern village now stands, and where the houses of 
the ancient town may be presumed to have been concentrated. 
The classical city was laid out on a definite scheme, with its main 
street and cross streets, as our sketch-plan shows; indeed, it 
provides one of the early illustrations of a matured town plan, 
and as such is quoted by authorities, 

More than a quarter of a mile from the main entrance to the 
city on the south, the ancient road passed through a triumphal 
archway of three spans. The central span is the largest, and 
those on either side are clearly designed for foot passengers. The 
central span springs from pilasters crowned with Corinthian 
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A SKETCH-MAP OF JERASH (ANCIENT GERASA), ONE OF THE 
CITIES OF THE DECAPOLIS. 


A, Triumphal Arch. B. Nautical Tank, possibly for representing sea-fights. 
C. Stadium. D. Peripteral Temple. E. Theatre. F. Forum. G. Cross 
Roads. H. Tetrapylon at Cross Roads. J. Temple of the Sun. K. Basilica. 
L. Apsidal structure enclosing fountain, MM. Basilica or Senate House. 


N, Theatre. 
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capitals, and between these pilasters in the smaller openings are 


engaged columns, the bases of which are decorated, very ex- 
ceptionally, but with beautiful effect, with a leaf motif. 


The modern road passes alongside, and the ruins of the columned 


city, which already from afar attracted attention, assume now an 
imposing and unique appearance. But before the city is reached 
—in fact, immediately on the left, are the continuous traces of 
what is believed to have been a nautical tank for the representation 
of sea-battles, with a contiguous stadium or race-course. Though 
these have been largely denuded of their masonry, their traces are 
quite clear, particularly the seats of the stadium, which, as usual, 
formed continuous tiers around the oval enclosure, with private 
“boxes” at intervals. The tank was 170 yards long, and the 
race-course nearly one hundred yards, both being sixty yards in 
width. 

Approaching now the city from this side, the former rampart 
walls have largely disappeared, though traces of the gateway may 
still be recognised. Conspicuous at this point, on the knoll to 
the left, is an exquisitely conceived temple, oriented towards 
the rising sun. The facade is relatively well preserved ; the rear 
portion is a mass of ruins; the glorious columns which surrounded 
the building on all sides lie prone in every direction, some extended 
full length where they fell, with the sculptured portions of the 
entablature, including frieze and cornice, almost in their relative 
positions. The detail of the order is Corinthian, with standard 
Attic bases, the columns about ten times the height of their 
diameter, the capital decorated with vigorous acanthus leaves, 
free from severe convention. The frieze shows traces of a design 
in which Cupids hold extended garlands entwined around them, 
the whole being in very free relief. The style of the building, in 
technical terms, was “ peripteral hexastyle,”’ 7.e., with columns 
all round the four sides, and a portico of six columns in front. In 
the northern face there is a side entrance with a series of niches 
above. Inside, the main wall is preserved upon the left-hand 
side to the height of the architrave, showing a treatment in simple 
pilasters, giving to its appearance dignity and height. This is, 
without doubt, one of the finest classical monuments to be found 
in Palestine, on either side of the Jordan. 

Just beyond are the remains of a fine theatre which is in a good 
state of preservation, including some parts of the proscenium, 
There are three tiers of about twelve seats, to which, as usual, 
access may be gained by vaulted passages under the mass. It is 
estimated to have been able to seat nearly 3000 people. In the 
proscenium there are still preserved some of a series of niches and 


of the columns which partly hid them. From the ruins behind 
this theatre a remarkable view is obtained of the city with its 
standing columns: at the foot of the slope these form a vast oval, 
while on the left there may be seen in our illustration a striking 
silhouette of the well-known Sun Temple. The oval enclosure is 
supposed to have been a sort of forum, or open market-place. 
Some of its columns, which are of the Ionic order, have upon them 
projecting supports and socket-holes suggesting that temporary 
booths or shelters may have been attached to them; otherwise 
there is no indication of the original character of this enclosure. 

Proceeding thence along the main street, there is a main cross- 
road which is embellished with architectural features, better seen, 
however, further on. Here the meeting-place, or tetva-pylon, was 
covered with a dome held up by four arches which spanned the 
roads, converging at that point: there are still preserved niches 
suitable for statues, and other details of considerable interest. 
At one point the columns on either hand become Corinthian ; 
and they were apparently continuous. Monotony is avoided by 
varying occasionally the height, which was greatest towards the 
middle. At another point there is a superb apsidal structure 
enclosing a well or fountain. The interior face of the apse was 
adorned with two rows of niches which are alternately flat and 
arched, and above them were small pediments borne on flanking 
columns, The carving which decorates these pediments is re- 
markably rich in detail. In front, the ordinary columns of the 
avenue are replaced by four giant columns, three of which are 
still standing. It will be seen that, as at Ascalon, Samaria, and 
elsewhere in Syria, the columns stand upon low pedestals. The 
photograph shows how the drum of one of these columns has been 
displaced laterally, a typical instance of the effect of earthquake. 

A little further on, upon the left, is the grand gateway (or 
propyleon) leading up towards the Sun Temple. This, again, is a 
monument of imposing proportions, but unfortunately it is largely 
buried ; many of the interesting fragments have become covered 
with earth and require excavation. Passing up to the left there 
may be seen hereabouts some long inscriptions, both altars and 
dedicatory tablets, ranging in date from Trajan to Hadrian. The 
Sun Temple now comes into full view. It stands in its own en- 
closure, or temenos, 175 yards by 115 yards, which consists, in fact, 
of a level platform enclosed by a colonnade and low wall. There 
were originally 260 columns, but most of these have fallen, and 
many have disappeared. The famous temple is a standard classical 
model, Notwithstanding, it is neither so large nor so impressive 
artistically as the southern temple we have described, The standing 
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columns naturally attract attention. Of the six columns that faced 
the approach, five are still standing, as well as four of the second 
tow. Though larger, they are of much the same proportions as 
those we have described; and their capitals, free of the super- 
incumbent masonry, stand out with very striking effect in the 


bright sunlight. An interesting detail of the portico is the increased — 


width between the central columns which denote the entrance. 
The distance between the other columns is twice their maximum 
diameter; the interval is increased between the central pair by 
half a diameter. In the interior there is apparently no naos and 
pronaos, after the ordinary classical model, but at the far end the 
width narrows to about half that of the building ; the recess is 
surmounted by a vault, a span of which may be seen in the photo- 
graph. A stairway led up by the side of this shrine, and another 
stairway led up to the top of the main front. 

This catalogue of visible monuments alone can convey little 
impression of their supreme beauty from the point of view of 
classical art ; and not only are the buildings in themselves triumphs 


of architecture, but they are strikingly placed, so that each one - 


meets the eye as a distinct feature, while from the distance 
they compose themselves readily into a single harmonious picture. 
There is a great field here for an archeological expedition which 
would excavate and restore this ancient city. No doubt some 
day this will be undertaken, but if these lines meet the eye of a 
would-be patron of such an enterprise, we can only say, “‘ Why 
not now ?”’ 


THE NILE VOYAGE 


Tue facility with which Palestine can now be reached 
from Egypt, and the close historical and geographical 
connection between the two countries, ensure that practi- 
cally all travellers to Palestine and Syria include a visit 
to Cairo in their itinerary. But however delightful that 
interesting city may be, the greatest excursion in the land 
of the Pharaohs is the Nile veyage to Luxor, Assuan and 
Halfa, by one of Thos. Cook & Son’s tourist steamers ; 
for it so happens that the great monuments from which 
Egypt’s long history has been deciphered—temples, tombs, 
pyramids and palaces—lie mainly along, and within easy 
reach of, the storied banks of the Nile. 

The Nile voyage may either precede or follow the 
Palestine tour (see p. 1), as the steamer services of each 
season begin at Cairo about the middle of November, and 
continue until about the middle of March. 

It is now more than fifty years since Thos. Cook & Son 
were appointed by the Khedive Ismail to act as the 
agents of his Government for passenger traffic on this 
most remarkable of rivers. Such a lengthy experience 
could hardly do other than furnish them with unique 
knowledge of the numerous details upon which comfort 
and pleasure on a voyage of weeks, and in some cases 
months, so largely depend. That experience has been 
utilized to the fullest extent, and on no other river in the 
world can a voyage be made with greater or more studied 
luxury than on the Nile under their arrangements. An 
attractive booklet, embodying full particulars of services 
and itineraries, is issued each season by Thos. Cook & Son, 


and can be had on application. 
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OFFIGES AND AGENCIES OF THOS, COOK & SON, 


GENERAL PASSENGER AND FORWARDING AGENTS, BANKERS. 


EsTABLISHED 1841. 


CHIEF OFFICE: Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES :—Inland Telegrams: “Coupon, Lud, London.” 
Cables: ‘‘ Coupon, London.” 

LONDON BRANCH OFFICES. 

(Telegraphic Addresses shown in parentheses.) 


99 Gracechurch Street, E,C.3- (Tourelle.) 
CITY 2 81 Cheapside, E.C.2. (Cookbook.) 
100 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 


21 High Street, Kensington, W.8. (Viandante.) 


125 Pall Mall, S.W.x, corner of Cockspur Street. (Allotments.} 


38 and 39 Piccadilly, W.1. (Piccatours.) 


Victoria Station [Grosvenor Hotel], S.W.r. 


WEST END Victoria Station [Main Booking Hall, L.B. & S.C. Railway], S.W.1. 


86 Oxford Street, W.x. (Touravista.) 
Selfridge and Company, Oxford Street, W.t1. - 
*Queen’s Road, W.2. [Whiteley’s.] 
CHARING CROSS—Forecourt, Charing Cross Terminus, W.C.2. 
STRAND—378 Strand, W.C.2. (Agstrancoo.) 
HOLBORN { 122 High Holborn, W.C.x, near British Museum. 
Messrs. A. W. Gamage, Ltd., Holborn, E.C.1. 
EUSTON ROAD—In front of St. Pancras Station, N.W.1. 
WOOLWICH—29 New Road, S.E.18. 


HOTELS—Langham, Victoria, Russell, Savoy, Grosvenor, and Imperial. 


BAGGAGE STORE: Langley Street, Long Acre, W.C.2. 


FREIGHT OFFICES & TRANSPORT DEPOT: 70/77 Cowcross Street, E.C.1. 
(Transicook.} 


OFFICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Tel. Add. Tel. Add, 

Barrow-in-Furness—61 Duke Street Coupon | LrEps—55 Boar Lane Wie Coupon 

Bertrast—27 Royal Avenue .. ae Coupon | LeicrstER—Gallowtree Gate Coupon 

Brirmincuam—Stephenson Place .. Coupon | LivERPooL—49 Lord Street .. Coupon 

52 and 54 Corporation MANCHESTER—77 Market Street .. Coupon 
Street ie Emigration Midland Hotel Cook’s Midotel 

BLackBuRN—5 Railway Road Victoria Bridge 

Borron, 68 Deansgate 14 Oxford Street 

Braprorp—21 Market Street = Coupon | NewcastLE-on-TyNE—2 Northumber- 

Bricuton—8r King’s Road .. as Coupon land Street Ne as ne Tourist 

Bristor—23 Baldwin Street ‘* Coupon | NorrincHam—x6 Clumber Street Coupon 

BurnLeEY—92 St. James Street OLpHAM—1t1o Yorkshire Street 

CarpirF—28 High Street .. ae Coupon | PLymMouUTH—I7 George Street Coupon 

CHELTENHAM—365 High Street i Coupon Millbay Pier 

Dusiiw—118 Grafton Street.. ee Coupon | Rocupare—55 Drake Street 

Epiwsurcu—54 Princes Street tr Coupon | SHerrmetp—31 Fargate ne Coupon 

Giascow—83 Buchanan Street ae Coupon | SouTHAMPTON—32 Oxford Street Coupon 

GioucestER—The Cross va Jo Coupon | SuNDERLAND—56 Fawcett Street Coupon 

Horr—s5 Carr Lane .. és .. Coupon | WoLvERHAMPTON—22 Lichfield Street | Coupon 

KrrarNey—Kenmare Place Ss Yorx—38 Coney Street 

AMERICAN AND CANADIAN OFFICES: 

New Yor«k: Tel. Add. Tel. Add 
Chief Office: 585 Fifth Avenue .. Coupon | PHILADELPHIA—130 South Fifteenth St. Coupon 
Branch Office: 253 Broadway ** Cooktravel | San Francisco—128 Sutter Street .. Coupon 

Boston—167 Tremont Street big Coupon Toronto—Bank of Hamilton Buildings, 

Cxicaco—203 South Dearborn Street Coupon 65 Yonge Street tT 

Los ANGELES—515 South Spring Street VANCOUVER—723 Georgia Street West, 

(Alexandria Hotel) - .. Coupon near Granville Street Zt Coupon 

Montreat—526 St. Catherine Street W. Coupon 
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OFFICES AND AGENCIES OF THOS. COOK & SON—conzin 


CONTINENTAL AND EASTERN OFFICES: » 


Tel, Add. 
AMSTERDAM—1o Vijgendam .. wit Cook 
; Amstel Hotel 

ANTWERP—8o.Meir .. Fe oy Cook 

ATHENS—Place de Ja Constitution .. Cook 

BarcELona—1iog Calle de Fontanella Cook 
{BERGEN (Norway)—68 Kong Oskars 

Gade ‘ Coupon 


*BERLIN—Weltreisebureau Union, 


G.m. b, H., 22 Unter den Linden Reiseunion | 


| Nicre—13 Promenade ‘des Anglais 5 
| tOstenD—47-49 Rue de Flandre .. 


Bryrout—Near Hotel d’Orient .. Cook | 
Bompay—Cook’s Bldg., Hornby Rd. Coupon 
Brussers—11 Rue de!’Eveque, Boule- 

vard Anspach_ .. ey is Cook 
Catcutra—g Old Court House Street Coupon 
§CannEs—3 Rue Maréchal Foch .. Coupon 
CuRISTIANIA—20 Carl Johans Gade | 

(Egertorvet) iS Ps aa Coupon 
CoLtocne—1 Domhof.. An 5 Cook 
Corompo—Grand Oriental Hotel 

Buildings, York Street .. ae Coupon 
CopENHAGEN—26 Kongens Nytory .. Cook 
Derui—4 Kashmir Gate ; Coupon 
FLoRENCE—10 Via Tornabuoni Cook 
GrENEvA—go Rue du Rhone .. “fs Cook 
Grnoa—Via Arsenale di Terra, Piazza 

Acquaverde a ore Cook 
GIBRALTAR—56 Main Street .. a%s Cook 
*HamBurc—Weltreisebureau Union, 

7 Alsterdam a BS Coupon 
Hone Konc—Desveeux Road Coupon 
INTERLAKEN—H6heweg Cook 
JERUSALEM—David Street Coupon 
Kosr—Oriental Hotel ane te Coupon 
LavsanneE—Grand Chéne, ro (corner 

of Lausanne Palace) Pi Cook 
Lispon—52-54 Rua Aurea Cook 


AFRICAN OFFICES: 


Tel. Add, | 

ALEXANDRIA—2z Rue Fouad Premier Cook 
ALGIERS 61 Rue d’Isly (opposite the 

Post Office) as ae Coupon 

§280 Rue Michelet, Mustapha 

Superieur are Coupon 
Assuan—Grand Assuan Hotel 
Catro—Near Shepheard’s Hotel Cook 
Carr Town—30 Strand Street Coupon 
Dursan—Smith Street Coupon 


Tel, Ac 
Lucernr—Schwanenplatz bs 
Lucano—8 Quai Vincenzo Vela... : 
Maprip—t15 Avenida del Conde de Penalver C 
Palace Hotel 
Matta—308 Strada Reale, Valetta 
MarSEILLES—11b Rue Noailles a 
§MENTONE—22 Avenue Felix Faure 
Miran—7 Via A. Manzoni .. . 
§Monte Carto—Crédit Lyonnais, 
Avenue des Beaux Arts... ae 
Montreux—Arcades du National, 
Bon Port .. ae ax on 
*Municu — Amtliches Bayerisches 
Reisebureau, 16 Promenadeplatz Weltre 
Nar_es—Galleria Vittoria, Via Chiata- 
mone, N.4 


Paris—2 Place de la Madeleine 
(Head Office in France) “= 
1 Place del’Opéra .. .» Cookopra 
ror Avenue des Champs Elysées Cookeli 
250 Rue de Rivoli Ss kriv 
Prexinc—Grand Hotel de Pekin .. 
Rancoon—Phayre Street .. ve 
Rome—Piazza Esedra 54 (Rome 22) 
1B Piazza diSpagna .. Cook Spa 
§San Remo—Via Vittorio Emanuele 
SHANGHAI—15 The Bund 
SInGAPpoRE—6 Battery Road 
{STRESA—28 Viale Umberto I. : 
TientTs1n—63 Victoria Road.. io 
||TouLton—4 Place dela Liberté .. 
VEN IcE—Piazza dei Leoncini 5 
VIENNA—2 Stefansplatz se 
ZurRIcH—33 Bahnhofstrasse .. 


AUSTRALASIAN OFFICES: 


* ADELAIDE, *CHRISTCHURCH, 
AUCKLAND. *DUNEDIN. 
*BRISBANE. *FPREMANTLE. 


Tel. Add, 
ELISABETHVILLE (Belgian Congo) 
Rue Royale igi 9 as Coupon 
JOHANNESBURG—Sacke’s Buildings, 
Joubert Street a -. Coupon 
KHARTOUM (Season only) 
Luxor—Near Winter Palace Hotel 
Port Saip—15 Rue Sultan Hussein Cook 
*SuEz—Mr. G, Mavro. 
Tunis—Palais Arabe, Rue de Serbie Coupon 
*HOosarrt. SYDNEY. 
MELBOURNE, *WANGANUI. 
*PERTH, 


WELLINGTON, &¢, 


Cook’s Tourist Offices are not open on Sundays nor on Christmas Day, 


are Correspondents authorised only for the issue of 
such Offices are not staffed 


* Those marked with an asterisk 
Tickets and Hotel Coupons ; 
Coox & Son. 

Summer only. § Winter only, 
Australia or arrive from Naples. 
Office open in Summer only. 


Travelling 


by, nor under the direct control of, THos, 


|| Only open on days when Orient Line steamers leave for 
tt Cable Address ‘ Coupon ” 


Local Representative during Winter Season, Mr R. Walthard, 


; not for local telegrams, 
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First Class Hotel with Moderate Tariff 


Telephone: Telegraphic Address: 
GERRARD 60 CECELIA RAND, LONDON 


Tariff obtainable at any 
Office of THOS. COOK & SON 
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HENDERSON LINE 


PASSENGER SERVICE TO 


EGYPT ann BURMA 


FAST UP-TO-DATE OIL-BURNING STEAMERS 


LARGE CABINS MODERATE FARES 


oe 
COMFORTABLE 
PUBLIC ROOMS =" 


EXCELLENT 
CUISINE 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS 


For further particulars apply to 


P. HENDERSON & CO. 
153 SAINT VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW 


Or to any of the Offices of THOS. COOK & SON 
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BIBBY LINE 


of Twin-Screw Mail and Passenger 


Oil Burning Steamers to 


EGYPT, CEYLON, BURMAH 
and SOUTHERN INDIA 


Sailings fortnightly from Liverpool and Marseilles | 


Offers most comfortable route for tours in EGYPT, PALESTINE, 
CEYLON, INDIA, and BURMAH. Only First-class Passen- 
gers carried. These Fast Mail Steamers are fitted with Wireless 
Telegraphy and all the latest modern improvements. All the 
Steamers, in addition to having Boat accommodation for all on 
board, are provided with a Motor Launch fitted with powerful 


Wireless Installation 


‘Every Convenience for the Comfort of Passengers 
Commodious and well-appointed State-rooms, all with 
direct access to the fresh air 


For full particulars apply to— 


BIBBY BROS. & CO. 


26 Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL 
10-11 Mincing Lane, LONDON, E.C.3 
Agents : Port Said—WM. STAPLEDON & SONS 


BY their fast, up-to-date 

luxurious Mail Steamers, 
the KHEDIVJAL Marit LINE 
offer the tourist to Palestine and 
Syria transport northwards to 
Constantinople or southwards 
to Egypt, at favourable rates, 
via many places of outstanding 
interest. There are steamers 
southwards to Port Said and 
Alexandria, and northwards to 
Mersina every week, with fort- 
nightly extensions to Anatolian 
and Island Ports, and to Con- 
stantinople. 

The south-bound mail steamers 
connect at Alexandria with the 
Turbine Steamers Famaka and 
Fezara for Greece-Turkey ports, and 
passengers for these destinations trans- 
fer from one vessel to the other at adjoin- 
ing berths at the Company’s own quay. 
Between arrival and departure there js 
time to see Alexandria and its district. 

The Company’s twin-screw Mail Steamer Boulac maintains service 
every ten days between Alexandria and Port Said and Cyprus. No 
traveller to the Levant should fail to visit this enchanting island. 

In the Red Sea the Company ‘has a mail service every tenth day 
from Suez to all ports as far as Suakim, with extension at intervals of 
twenty days to Massowah, Hodeidah and Aden, 


FKHEDIVIAL MAIL STEAMSHIP 
>GRAVING DOCK COLTO 


CURWEN & CO., Alexandria and Suez, M 


Pris | 


For all further particulars apply to the Company’s Agents— 


Jaffa . : ; - MrA. Cassar 
Haifa (Caiffa) ; - Soriman Bey Nassir 
Jerusalem ; ; . THe PaLestine Express Company LIMITED 
Beyrouth ‘ ‘ . Messrs Henry Heartp & Co, 
Tripoli : . - Messrs Henry Heatp & Co. 
Lattakia ; ‘ - Kwai, Mauroup 
Alexandretta. a . Mr Joseru Catont 
Messrs Cox’s Surpeinc AGENCY, LTtp. 

Criracg ‘ : Messrs Tuos. Cook & Son 

/ THE AMERICAN Express Co. Inc. 
Port Said ° : - THe Enctiish Coarinc Company, Ltp.. 


Head Office: 122 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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SITMAR LINE 


| SOCIETA ITALLANASERVIZ] MARITTIN 


GRAND EXPRESS EUROPE — EGYPT 


Genoa—Naples—Syracuse—Alexandria 


FAST LINE TO EGYPT 


Genoa—Naples—Catania—Alexandria 


FAST LINE OF SYRIA 


Alexandria—Syria- —Smyrna—Constantinople 


MAIL LINE—TYRRHENEAN SEA— DANUBE 


Genoa—Naples—Sicily—Greece—Constantinople 
Black Sea— Danube 


TYRRHENEAN—LEVANT—BLACK SEA ANATOLIA 
COMMERCIAL LINE 


GENERAL DIRECTION—ROME 


Offices and Agencies in all the Chief Towns in Italy 
and abroad ; 


Telegraphic Address—‘' SITMAR”’ 
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THE QUICKEST AND MOST COMFORTABLE ROUTE TO 


EGYPT, PALESTINE @ SYRIA 


is via Venice, Trieste, and Brindisi 
by the fine, latest and fast Oil-driven Vessels of the 
Trieste-Lloyd Line (Lloyd Triestino) 


performing regular services each week 


Shortest Sea Passage—48 hours 


For full information and Bookings apply to— 
Italian State Railways 


2 Steamship Lines 


12 WATERLOO PLACE, REGENT STREET 
(Pall Mall End), S.W,1 


Or to any Office of THOS. COOK & SON 


eee 


LONDON 


ROYAL COURT HOTEL 


SLOANE SQUARE, S.W. 


First Class in one of the finest open 
positionsin London. Full south. Rooms 
with running Hot and Cold Water and 
Central Heating. High-class Restaurant. 
Fully Licensed. Terms very moderate 


Proprietor—A. WILD (late of Cairo) 
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Our Expert 
OPTICAL & 
OPTOMETRICAL 
ADVICE 


is at your Service 


TORIC and 
CROOKES LENSES 


to all Prescriptions 


LAWRENCE & MAYO 


(Egypt) LTD. 
Ophthalmic Opticians 
St Mark’s Buildings Jaffa Road 
ALEXANDRIA JERUSALEM 


Shepheard’s Hotel Buildings 
CAIRO 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE EAST 


Head Office: 19, New Oxford Street, London 
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Pees eeel sere Sialeielee 


ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE 

CORPORATION LIMITED 

ACCIDENTS & ILLNESS. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 

I FIDELITY GUARANTEES. - 

BURGLARY. 

i} FIRE. 

} MOTOR CARS. 

} 


PUBLIC LIABILITY. 
INSPECTION & INSURANCE 
OF BOILERS, ENGINES 
ELECTRICAL PLANT AND LIFTS. 
EXECUTORSHIPS AND TRUSTEESHIPS. 


Va? HEAD OFFICE, a 
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